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PREFACE 


Very  little  has  been  written  about  Salisbury's  first  minister,  the 
Reverend  Jonathan  Lee.  As  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  there  is  a 
brief  biographical  sketch  of  Lee,  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1742.  A 
paragraph  describing  him  is  found  in  Adam  Reid’s  Historical  Address 
before  the  Congregational  Church  in  Salisbury ,  Connecticut ,  at 
their  first  Centennial  celebration ,  October  20,  1844.  I  have  found  no 
further  description  of  Lee  although  casual  references  to  Minister  Lee 
occur  in  other  Historical  Addresses.  My  information  about  Jonathan 
Lee  has  been  collected  from  his  own  writings,  from  genealogies,  from 
a  few  brief  references  to  him  in  contemporary  sources,  from  two  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  General  Association  of  Congregational  Churches  of 
Connecticut,  namely,  their  Records  and  their  Contributions  to  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  Connecticut ,  from  various  Reports  of  Consocia¬ 
tions  and  Associations,  and  mainly  from  the  manuscript  records  in  the 
State  Library  at  Hartford  and  from  the  Land  Records,  the  Vital  Records, 
and  other  records  in  the  Salisbury  Town  Hall. 

Fortunately  for  the  early  history  of  the  town  of  Salisbury  there  is 
a  wealth  of  material  in  both  the  Colonial  and  Town  records  and  in  the 
many  Historical  Addresses  and  other  published  articles.  We  have  two 
invaluable  histories  covering  much  of  this  early  history:  Joseph  W. 
Crossman’s  New  Year’s  Discourse  at  Salisbury,  January  2,  1803,  contain¬ 
ing  the  ancient  history  of  the  town ,  and  Judge  Samuel  Church’s  Histor¬ 
ical  Address  commemorating  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
first  Annual  Town  Meeting  of  the  town  of  Salisbury,  October  20,  A.D. 
1841.  Malcolm  Rudd  has  made  an  enduring  contribution  to  Salisbury 
history  in  his  many  published  articles  and  addresses;  in  the  four  volumes 
of  Historical  Collections  published  by  the  Salisbury  Association,  Inc., 
prepared  by  him;  in  his  Men  of  worth  of  Salisbury  birth ,  articles  printed 
in  the  Lakeville  Journal  which  have  now  been  collected  and  arranged 
in  convenient  form  in  two  folio  volumes  by  Mr.  Howard  A.  Scholle.  Mal¬ 
colm  Rudd  collected  a  mass  of  manuscript  source  material  relating  to 
Salisbury,  much  of  which  may  now  be  found  in  the  Y  ale  University 
Library  and  in  the  State  Library  at  Hartford.  Mrs.  Myra  Reed  Rich¬ 
ardson  generously  presented  me  with  a  box  of  her  typed  manuscripts  in 
which  she  had  gathered  an  impressive  amount  of  historical  facts  and 
interesting  stories  relating  to  the  town. 

For  our  founding  fathers  the  Church  was  all  important.  The  town¬ 
ship  of  Salisbury  was  the  legal  parish  over  which  the  Reverend  Jona¬ 
than  Lee  was  settled,  when  the  town  was  organized.  As  the  ordained 
minister  of  the  Established  Church  he  was  the  one  permanent  town 
official  holding  his  office  for  forty-five  years  until  nearly  the  close  of 
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the  eighteenth  century.  For  these  reasons  I  have  taken  the  life  of  Min¬ 
ister  Lee  as  the  thread  about  which  is  strung  the  sequence  of  events 
relating  to  his  parish,  the  town  of  Salisbury,  as  it  emerged  from  a  primi¬ 
tive  wilderness  to  a  well-ordered  prosperous  town  in  this  early  ecclesi* 
astical  eighteenth  century. 

Julia  Pettee 

Salisbury,  Connecticut, 

September,  1955. 
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CHAPTER  I 


JONATHAN  LEE'S  ANCESTRY  AND  EARLY  YEARS 


JOHN  LEE  OF  ESSEX,  ENGLAND,  AND  THE  HOOKER 

MIGRATION  TO  HARTFORD 

For  a  hundred  years  after  the  first  white  men  settled  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  Salisbury  lay  a  primitive  wilderness  inhabited  only  by  the  wild 
animals  of  the  woods  and  the  native  Indians.  Of  the  two  generations 
of  ancestors  of  Salisbury’s  first  minister,  Jonathan  Lee,  who  had  lived 
through  the  vicissitudes  of  these  hundred  years  and  died,  only  his  father, 
David,  was  still  living  when  Jonathan  Lee,  the  third  generation,  was 
elected  to  take  his  important  part  in  the  building  of  a  new  town.  The 
history  of  Jonathan  Lee  and  his  family  is  interwoven  with  the  history 
of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut. 

In  the  month  of  April,  16341,  on  the  good  ship  “Francis”,  William 
Westwood  sailed  from  Ipswich,  England,  with  his  wife  Bridgett  and  two 
wards,  John  Lee  and  Grace  Newell,  both  aged  thirteen.  On  June  5th 
they  arrived  at  “Newtowne”  the  Massachusetts  settlement  which,  four 
years  later,  in  1638,  by  order  of  the  Court,  took  the  name  by  which  it  is 
now  known,  Cambridge. 

This  was  not  William  Westwood’s  first  journey  to  America.  West- 
wood  was  a  substantial  yeoman  of  Essex  County,  England.  The  Lees  of 
the  same  county,  according  to  various  Lee  genealogies,  hark  back  to  the 
Norman  conquest  when  the  Conqueror  bestowed  a  fine  estate  upon  the 
paternal  ancestor,  Launcelot  Lee2,  the  word  Lee  or  Lea  signifying  pasture, 
or  grassland.  These  Essex  Lees  must  have  been  a  prolific  family  for  in 
the  colonial  migrations  various  Lees  having  no  recorded  relationship 
to  our  Salisbury  branch  settled  along  the  coast  from  Massachusetts  to 
Virginia. 

The  relationship  of  our  ward,  John  Lee,  to  the  Westwoods  is  not 
determined.  Apparently  both  families  belonged  to  the  considerable 
non-conformist  Essex  group  under  the  spell  of  the  powerful  preacher, 
Thomas  Hooker.  All  that  is  known  for  a  certainty  of  John’s  ancestry  is 
in  a  note  by  a  great  grandson  taken  down  in  1766.  It  reads3:  Mr.  John  Lee 
was  sent  by  his  father  from  Colchester,  England,  to  America  .  .  .  and 


1.  Lee,  Leonard  and  Lee,  S.  F.  Comp.  John  Lee  of  Farmington,  2nd  ed. 
Meriden,  Conn.  1897.  p.  17,  32-34. 

2.  Lee,  Leonard  and  Lee.  S.F.  Comp.  John  Lee  of  Farmington.  2nd  ed. 
Meriden,  Conn.  1897.  p.  19.  The  Lee  arms  may  be  seen  in  St.  George’s 
Chapel,  Windsor,  England. 

3.  Lee,  Leonard  and  Lee,  S.F.  Comp.  John  Lee  of  Farmington.  2nd  ed. 
1897.  p.  53. 
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his  father  told  him  lie  designed  to  eome  with  his  family  afterwards. 
However,  he  never  came,  and  John  never  heard  (tis  said)  much  about 
him.” 

Back  in  county  Essex  (the  home  of  the  Lees  and  the  Westwoods), 
t lie  devoted  non-conformist  group,  which  had  been  under  the  ministry 
of  Thomas  Hooker  who  was  no  longer  safe  in  England,  formed  a  com¬ 
pany,  known  as  the  Hooker  Company,  looking  forward  to  finding  a 
home  in  New  England  where  they  could  settle  and  secure  him  as  their 
pastor.  This  company  included  William  Westwood  and  Stephen  Hart. 
Two  years  before  John  Lee’s  arrival  in  Newtowne,  his  guardian  West- 
wood  sailed  with  the  first  group  of  this  Hooker  Company  which  landed 
in  Boston.  June,  1632. 

Securing  an  allotment  of  some  thousand  acres  covering  the  present 
town  of  Cambridge,  the  members  of  this  preliminary  party  were  busy 
during  the  year  1632  to  1633  preparing  for  the  coming  of  Hooker  with 
his  larger  group.  Westwood’s  house  lot  and  cow  yards  having  been 
assinged  to  him,  he  built  a  house  for  the  reception  of  his  family. 

In  September  of  the  year  16334  everything  was  in  readiness  for  the 
reception  of  their  beloved  pastor  and  on  the  fourth  of  that  month  Thomas 
Ho  oker  and  his  assistant  minister,  Samuel  Stone,  arrived  at  Boston. 

Here  Thomas  Hooker  found  a  well-ordered  town5.  A  meeting 
house  had  been  erected  complete  with  a  bell  on  it  and,  at  once,  an  im¬ 
pressive  ceremony  inducted  him  as  pastor  and  Samuel  Stone  as  teacher. 

Unlike  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  these  Massachusetts  colonists  came 
from  the  wealthier  families  in  England,  bringing  with  them  skilled  work¬ 
men.  many  servants,  and  much  live  stock.  Although  the  settlement  was 
in  the  primitive  wilderness  with  all  the  hardships  incident  to  developing 
a  new  land  with  its  severe  winter  climate,  they  brought  with  them  both 
the  culture  and  the  customs  of  the  old  country  and  many  comforts  and 
luxuries  in  he  way  of  household  goods. 

In  spite  of  the  seeming  prosperity  and  comfortable  circumstances 
the  inhabitants  of  Newtowne  were  restless.  Thomas  Hooker  had  been 
settled  here  less  than  a  year  when  in  May,  1634,  he  sought  permission 
of  the  Massachusetts  Court  to  remove  his  group  to  the  Connecticut  River. 
Over  in  Connecticut,  Plymouth  had  already  established  trading  posts 
along  the  Connecticut  River  at  Windsor  and  glowing  reports  were  brought 
hack  of  the  stretches  of  natural  grass  along  the  banks,  level  fields  ready 
for  plowing,  a  navigable  river,  good  fishing,  and  the  prospect  of  profit- 


4.  Winthrop,  John.  Journal.  1630-1649.  N.Y.  1908.  V.l,  p.  105. 

5.  A  contemporary  writer  describes  the  town  in  the  year  of  Hooker’s 
arrival  as  “one  of  the  neatest  ...  in  New  England  having  many  fair 
structures  .  .  .  the  inhabitants  are  most  of  them  very  rich  and  well  stored 
with  cattle  of  all  sorts  having  many  hundred  acres  of  ground  paled  in 
with  one  general  fence  which  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long.’’  Governor 
Winthrop  had  a  house  there  in  which  he  retained  seven  or  eight  servants. 
Thomas  Hooker’s  house  was  a  large  substantial  frame  building.  Walker, 
G.L.  First  Church  in  Hartford,  p.  67*68. 
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able  trade  in  furs  with  the  Indians.  Westwood  6 7,  having  done  his  part 
in  preparing  the  town  for  the  pastor  and  apparently  staying  for  his 
reception,  returned  to  England  for  his  family,  and  in  June,  1634,  his 
wife,  Bridgett,  and  his  two  eager  young  wards,  Grace  Newell  and  John 
Lee,  were  installed  in  their  new  home  which  stood  on  the  southwest 
corner  of  what  is  now  Holyoke  and  Winthrop  Streets  in  Cambridge. 
Settled  with  his  family  for  the  next  year  and  a  half,  Westwood  took  an 
active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  town.  Thus  John  Lee  passed  his  four¬ 
teenth  and  possibly  his  fifteenth  birthday  in  Newtowne. 

The  Connecticut  River  seems  to  have  been  firmly  fixed  in  Hooker’s 
mind  from  the  beginning,  for  soon  after  his  arrival  in  June,  1634,  he 
sent  a  scouting  party  of  six  in  the  shallop  Blessing  around  the  Cape  by 
water  to  explore  the  river  and  to  select  a  suitable  place  for  settlement. 
The  site  reported  was  the  vicinity  of  Hartford  on  the  west  hank  of  the 
Connecticut  River. 

Permission  to  leave  Newtowne  hung  fire.  The  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony  was  reluctant  to  lose  this  prominent  group.  In  the  mean  time 
Newtowne  was  not  the  only  disaffected  group.  Watertown  and  Dor¬ 
chester  secured  permission  in  March,  1635,  to  remove  to  any  place  they 
might  choose  on  condition  that  they  remain  under  the  protection  of  the 
Massachusetts  Court.  Apparently  this  permission  applied  to  Hooker’s 
petition. 

In  the  fall  of  1635  Hooker  selected  William  Westwood  to  go  ahead 
with  a  party  to  prepare  for  the  removal  of  his  company  to  Hartford  in 
the  following  spring.  Westwood',  sworn  in  as  constable  of  the  New 
Plantation  of  Connecticut,  accompanied  by  families  from  Watertown 
and  Dorchester,  began  their  painful  hundred-mile  trek  to  make  the  first 
English  settlement  along  the  Connecticut  River.  Winthrop’s8  Journal 
states  that  on  October  15  a  party  “of  about  sixty  men,  women,  and  little 
children,  with  their  cows,  horses,  and  swine  .  .  .  having  sent  their  house¬ 
hold  goods  and  provisions  around  by  water  in  a  shallop,  set  out  on  foot 
by  the  overland  trail  through  the  forest  for  Connecticut.** 

It  is  probable  that  Westwood  would  take  his  active  young  ward 
with  him.  John  was  now  a  lad  of  about  fifteen.  At  fifteen  he  would  he 
a  most  useful  member  of  the  company,  taking  responsibility  for  guard¬ 
ing  and  driving  the  cattle.  For  this  duty  all  the  older  hoys  and  girls 
would  he  requisitioned.  Not  to  mention  the  herd  of  cattle  and  flock  of 
sheep,  imagine  the  difficulty  of  driving  swine  safely  along  the  narrow 
Indian  trail  in  the  unbroken  forest.  No  one  who  had  ever  chased  a  pig 
would  volunteer  for  this  service. 

No  wonder  the  journey  was  difficult.  Starting  so  late  as  the  middle 
of  October,  the  company  found  the  days  short,  the  nights  cold  and  frosty 

6.  Westwood  was  chosen  Feb.  3,  1635,  to  be  one  of  the  seven  men  “to  do 
the  whole  business  of  the  town  until  the  first  Monday  in  November.” 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  Records,  1630-1703,  Printed  by  order  of  the  City 
Council,  1901.  p.  11. 

7.  Col.  Rec.,  Conn.  V.  1,  p.  Ill  and  note. 

8.  Winthrop,  John.  Journal,  1630-1649.  N.  Y.  1908,  V.  1,  p.  163. 
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if  not  freezing,  and,  in  November  eold  rains  are  probable...  They  may 
liave  found  some  shelter  with  friendly  Indians  along  the  trail,  but  at  best, 
with  improvised  shelters  and  only  camp  fires  at  night,  the  women  and 
little  children  must  have  suffered  greatly  from  the  severe  November 
storms  and  cold.  They  were  a  month  on  the  way.  The  winter  set  in 
unusually  early.  When  they  reached  Connecticut,  the  river  was  swollen. 
Much  time  was  lost  in  building  rafts.  Before  all  the  cattle  could  he 
brought  across,  the  river''  froze  over  and  many  animals  were  left  behind 
on  the  eastern  hank  to  survive  as  best  they  could. 

Upon  reaching  Hartford  (then  called  Newtowne  after  the  older 
settlement  they  had  left)  they  found  December  soon  upon  them.  There 
was  little  time  to  make  adequate  protection  for  themselves  or  their 
cattle.  Here  they  expected  the  arrival  of  the  shallop  with  their  goods 
and  stock  of  winter  provisions.  They  waited  in  vain  for  the  longed-for 
vessel.  The  food  they  had  brought  with  them  was  exhausted,  they  were 
able  to  buy  but  little  from  the  Indians  and  were  saved  from  starvation 

V 

only  by  supplementing  what  they  could  secure  by  hunting,  by  the  plen¬ 
tiful  supply  of  nuts  and  acorns  from  the  forest  about  them. 

The  situation  in  December  looked  so  desperate  that1"  thirteen 
men  gave  up  and  returned  through  the  deep  snow  to  Massachusetts. 
Another  party,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  the  shallop  with  supplies,  set  out 
and  trailed  through  the  snow  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  only  to  learn  that 
their  shallop  had  foundered,  the  crew  drowned  and  all  lost.  But  frozen 
in  the  river  lay  the  ship  Rebecca  which  had  brought  supplies  to  the  tort 
just  recently  established  at  Saybrook.  A  spell  of  warm  weather  released 
the  ship  from  the  ice  and  the  party  hoarded  it  and  sailed  hack  to  Boston, 
arriving  there  December  15.  Winthrop  relates11:  “They  came  to  Boston 
in  five  days  which  was  a  great  mercy  of  God,  for  otherwise  they  had  all 
perished  of  famine,  as  some  did.” 

We  have  no  information  concerning  Westwood’s  family.  Did  his 
wife  Bridgett  and  his  ward  Grace  Newell  accompany  him  to  Hartford, 
spend  the  terrible  winter  there,  trek  down  the  River  in  the  snow  to  Say- 
brook?  Certain  it  is  that  on  the  third  of  March,  1636,  William  West- 
wood  was  appointed  by  the  Massachusetts  Court  one  of  the  eight  com¬ 
missioners  to  govern  the  Connecticut  Plantation,  and  on  the  twenty-sixth 
of  April,  16361L>,  he  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  members  holding  a  “Corte 
at  Newtowne  (Hartford).”  So  we  may  he  reasonably  sure  that  West- 
wood,  probably  with  his  ward  John  Lee,  spent  the  winter  in  Hartford 
and  it  is  consistent  with  his  thoughtfulness  in  not  bringing  his  family 
from  England  until  he  had  made  comfortable  provision  for  them  in  the 


9.  Connecticut  River  was  frozen  by  the  15th  of  November.  Winthrop,  John, 
Journal.  V.  1,  p.  165. 

10.  “They  were  ten  days  on  their  journey  (arriving  Dec.  26)  and  had 
starved  but  that  by  God’s  Providence  they  lighted  upon  an  Indian  wig¬ 
wam.”  Winthrop,  John.  Journal.  V.  1,  p.  165. 

11.  Ibed..  p.  166. 

12.  Col.  Rec.  V.  1.  Pref.  p.  Ill  and  note. 
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new  country,  to  suppose  that  he  left  his  wife  Bridgett  and  Grace  Newell 
physically  comfortable  back  in  Cambridge  to  accompany  Hooker’s  party 
in  June. 

Little  mention  is  made  of  this  painful  preliminary  migration  for  it 
is  overshadowed  by  the  great  Hooker  removal  in  the  following  June. 
Notwithstanding  the  distressing  news  of  the  hard  winter  experienced 
by  Westwood's  party,  plans  were  vigorously  pressed  and  efficiently  car¬ 
ried  through  for  the  historic  trek  through  the  hundred  miles  of  un¬ 
broken  wilderness  to  the  new  home.  The  Newtowne  property  was  sold 
to  a  new  congregation  which  had  arrived  under  the  Rev.  Thomas  Shep¬ 
ard.  Household  goods,  tools,  and  provisions  were  packed  and  sent  by 
ship  around  the  Cape.  The  great  problem  was  the  transportation  of 
160  head  of  live-stock,  and  this  necesitated  the  overland  journey.  This 
migration,  many  times  retold,  captures  the  imagination.  It  took  place, 
not  in  November  with  winter  fast  coming  on,  hut  in  June,  when  the  days 
are  long,  the  weather  warm  and  sunny  but  not  too  hot  for  travel,  nature 
at  its  loveliest  and  pasturage  for  the  animals  assured.  Strenuous  enough 
it  must  have  been  for  the  aristocratic  women  used  to  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  England,  but  it  was  easy  and  pleasant  compared  with 
the  discomfort  and  distress  of  the  October  expedition  the  preceeding 
fall. 

Arriving  at  Hartford,  they  found  temporary  accomodations  set 
up  for  their  reception.  The  first  winter  found  much  necessary  work 
unaccomplished,  but  the  settlers  were  not  reduced  to  the  desperate 
straits  of  the  winter  before,  and  this  winter  they  had  with  them  the 
capable  and  inspiring  leader,  Thomas  Hooker,  strong  in  his  trust  that 
the  hand  of  Providence  was  leading  them  into  a  fruitful  future. 

Here  under  Thomas  Hooker,  John  Lee  passed  his  adolescent  years. 
As  Westwood  was  a  capable  freeman  holding  trusted  positions  in  the 
community,  John  Lee  must  have  shared  his  guardian’s  prestige.  Hart¬ 
ford  had  a  school  house  in  which  Minister  Stone  was  teacher  and  the 
cultural  advantages  of  this  intellectual  group  were  open  to  John.  Dan¬ 
ger  was  ever  present  from  the  warlike  Pequots.  At  sixteen  he  became 
a  member  of  the  militia  and  doubtless  went  out  on  raids  with  them. 
These  were  full  and  eventful  years  for  young  John  Lee. 

No  further  mention  of  Grace  Newell  occurs  in  any  records.  If  she 
survived,  she  probably  married  one  of  the  unnamed  members  of  the 
company,  and  her  fate  is  merged  with  the  group.  John  Lee  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  by  name  during  this  early  period,  but,  as  he  grew  into  manhood 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  settlement  of  the  Colony,  these  early  ex¬ 
periences  while  under  the  guardianship  of  William  Westwood1 1  were 
important  in  forming  his  character  and  future  career. 


13.  Westwood  was  survived  by  his  wife,  Bridgett  and  daughter  Sarah  (b. 
1644.  d.  1730).  Sarah  married  Aaron  Cook,  Esq.  Lee,  Leonard  and  Lee. 
S.F.  Comp.  John  Lee  of  Farmington,  2nd  ed.  1897,  p.  42. 
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JOHN  LEE’S  FAMILY  IN  FARMINGTON  AND  MARRIAGES  INTO 

THE  STRONG  FAMILY 

Closely  associated  with  William  Westwood  was  Deacon  Stephen 
Hart,  one  of  Hooker’s  deacons.  His  houselot  in  Hartford  adjoined 
Westwood’s.  While  on  a  hunting  expedition  on  Talcott  Mountain  it  is 
told  that  he  discovered  the  valley  then  occupied  by  the  powerful  Tunxis 
tribe  of  Indians,  a  beautiful  fertile  valley  partly  cleared.  In  1640  Hart 
made  a  deal  with  the  Indians  for  this  land. 

In  1641  John  Lee,  then  twenty-one  years  old  and  now  a  freeman, 
with  Deacon  Hart  and  a  few  others,  made  a  settlement  in  this  valley 
at  Farmington  and  later  became  one  of  the  first  eightv-four  proprietors 
of  the  township.  This  fact  throws  some  light  on  the  financial  status  of 
John  Lee.  For  the  considerable  sum  required  for  his  share  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  purchase  he  either  must  have  inherited  money,  which  is  not  likely 
in  view  of  the  note  left  by  his  great  grandson,  or,  what  is  more  probable, 
funds  were  held  in  trust  for  him  by  his  guardian.  It  is  possible  that  his 
guardian  may  have  made  the  purchase  for  him  as  he  was  a  member  of 
Westwood’s  family  and  Westwood14  had  no  son  of  his  own.  There  is 
no  record  of  any  financial  obligation  to  his  guardian. 

For  four  years  the  Farmington  settlers  retained  their  connection 
with  Hartford,  attending  church  there  nine  miles  away.  Very  likely 
they  wintered  in  Hartford  these  first  years  as  they  still  retained  their 
houses  there.  About  1645  the  township  was  incorporated  under  the 
name  of  Farmington. 

In  Farmington  John  Lee  became  a  person  of  importance.  At  a 
Particular  Court  in  Hartford,  March  4,  1657,  he  was  sworn  constable15, 
an  office  at  that  date  of  great  responsibility  as  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  town.  He  apparently  remained  a  bachelor  until  the  ripe  age  of 
thirty-eight.  In  1658  he  married  Mary  Hart,  then  twenty-four  years  old, 
the  daughter  of  his  neighbor,  Stephen  Hart. 

Farmington  did  not  escape  the  terror  of  the  Indians.  The  tale10 
was  long  current  that  the  home  of  one  of  Deacon  Hart’s  sons,  John  Lee’s 
brother-in-law,  was  attacked,  the  house  burned,  and  the  whole  family 

14.  John  Lee  is  not  mentioned  in  Westwood’s  will  which  would  seem  to 
argue  against  any  blood  relationship  to  his  guardian.  Westwood  did 
not  join  the  Farmington  community,  for  his  name  is  prominent  in  the 
Hartford  Court  record  until  1659.  After  the  death  of  Thomas  Hooker 
in  1647  under  his  successor,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Stone,  a  great  dissension 
arose  in  the  Hartford  church.  The  congregation  was  divided  between  the 
supporters  of  Minister  Stone  and  the  Ruling  Elder,  William  Goodwin. 
A  dozen  years  later  the  Goodwin  party  obtained  its  necessary  dismis- 
s'on  from  the  Hartford  church  and  withdrew  to  Hadley,  Massachusetts. 
William  Westwood  followed  Goodwin  to  Hadley  and  died  there  on 
April  9.  1669. 

15.  Lee,  Leonard  and  Lee,  S.  F.  Comp.  John  Lee  of  Farmington.  2nd  ed. 
p.  54. 

16.  This  story  has  lately  been  corrected.  John  Hart’s  home  caught  fire  in 
the  night,  burning  him,  his  wife,  and  six  children.  This  calamity  was 
confused  wtih  an  Indian  attack  at  nearly  the  same  time  in  which  a 
woman  and  child  were  murdered. 
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murdered  except  one  boy  who  was  absent  from  borne.  The  harassing 
fear  of  these  atrocities  was  ever  present.  Even  as  late  as  1691  a  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed,  of  which  John  Lee,  Jr.  17  was  a  member,  to  desig¬ 
nate  seven  houses  to  he  fortified  against  attacks  by  the  Indians. 

The  years  in  Farmington  enabled  John  Lee  to  provide  a  comfortable 
home  and  subsistence  for  his  family.  As  Mary’s  father,  Deacon  Stephen 
Hart,  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  three  miles  north  of  Farmington, 
now  known  as  Avon.  Hart’s  Farmington  house  lot  came  into  possession 
of  his  son-in-law,  John  Lee.  This  home  18  of  John  and  Mary  Hart  Lee 
became  the  homestead  of  successive  Lees. 

In  the  Farmington  homestead  six  children  were  born  to  John  and 
Mary  Hart  Lee  during  the  next  eighteen  years.  John,  Mary,  Stephen, 
Thomas  and  David,  horn  in  1674,  Tabitha,  horn  in  1677.  The  oldest  son, 
John,  inherited  his  father’s  house  in  Farmington.  Stephen  became  a 
man  of  importance  in  New  Britain.  Thomas  and  Mary  married  and 
remained  in  Farmington.  Thus  the  parents  lived  to  see  their  older  chil¬ 
dren  happily  married  and  settled  about  them,  all  prosperous,  substantial 
citizens. 

At  their  father’s  death  in  1690  the  two  youngest  children,  David, 
the  ancestor  of  our  Salisbury  minister,  and  Tabitha  remained  with  their 
mother  and  upon  her  marriage  in  1692  to  Jedediah,  the  son  of  Elder 
John  Strong,  they  accompanied  their  mother  to  Northampton. 

At  Northampton  Elder  John  Strong  was  one  of  the  most  active 
founders  of  the  town,  settling  there  in  1659.  As  Ruling  Elder  he  took 
part  in  the  ordination,  in  1672,  of  Solomon  Stoddard,  Northampton’s 
first  pastor,  who  was  succeeded  in  1729  by  his  grandson,  Jonathan  Ed¬ 
wards.  Elder  John  Strong’s  son,  Jedidiah,  before  his  marriage  to  Mary 
Hart  Lee,  had  had  fourteen  children  horn  to  him  by  two  former  wives. 
After  his  marriage  to  Mary  Hart  Lee,  his  family  in  Northampton  includ¬ 
ed,  besides  his  own  younger  children,  his  two  step-children,  David  Lee, 
a  lad  of  eighteen,  and  Tabitha,  a  girl  of  fifteen  or  sixteen.  David  Lee, 
in  1695,  married  his  step-sister  Lydia  Strong.  Tabitha  Lee  married  her 
step-brother,  Preserved  Strong. 

The  Strongs  had  become  not  only  a  leading  family  in  Northampton 
hut  also  a  numerous  one19.  Coventry  in  northeast  Connecticut,  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Indians,  was  just  opening  up  for  settlement.  A  general 
migration  of  the  Strongs  to  this  new  land  took  place.  David  Lee  20  and 
his  wife,  Lydia  Strong,  were  among  the  first  settlers,  followed  by  Pre¬ 
served  Strong  and  his  wife  Tabitha  Lee  and  four  other  families  of  Jed- 
ediah’s  children. 

17.  Lee,  Leonard  and  Lee,  S.  F.  Comp.  John  Lee  of  Farmington,  2nd  ed. 
p.  55. 

18.  This  house  was  still  standing  in  1897  in  the  vicinity  of  Miss  Porter’s 
School. 

19.  Elder  John  Strong  was  the  father  of  18  children  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  had  160  descendants. 

20.  The  birth  of  David  and  Lydia’s  sixth  child,  b.  1715  at  Coventry,  throws 
some  light  on  the  date  of  David’s  removal  to  Coventry. 
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JONATHAN  LEE’S  BIRTH  IN  COVENTRY  AND  EDUCATION 

IN  LEBANON 

David  and  Lydia  Lee  were  in  Coventry  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of 
their  seventh  child,  Jonathan,  July  421,  1718.  His  mother,  Lydia  Strong 
Lee,  died  six  days  after  his  birth  on  July  10,  1718.  Within  a  year  David 
married  Elizabeth,  whose  surname  is  illegible  in  the  Coventry  records. 

By  the  year  1718,  when  Jonathan  was  born,  his  father  was  well 
established  in  his  trade  as  a  weaver,  and  he  and  his  near  relatives  were 
prominent  members  of  the  new  community. 

It  is  probable  that  Jonathan’s  grandfather,  Jedediah  Strong,  came 
to  Coventry  to  live  after  the  tragic  death  of  his  wife22,  in  1710,  as  he  died 
there  in  1733.  Thus  from  1718  to  1729,  in  the  formative  earlv  vears 
until  he  was  eleven,  this  bright  hoy,  Jonathan,  must  have  come  under 
the  influence  of  his  grandfather.  As  theology  was  the  vital  topic  of  con¬ 
versation  at  that  period,  Jonathan  must  have  heard  about  that 
precocious  Northampton  prodigy,  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  his  beloved 
grandfather,  first  pastor  of  the  church  in  Northampton  whom  young 
Edwards  succeeded  in  1729.  Children  were  carefully  instructed  in  the¬ 
ology  during  their  tender  years,  and  Jonathan  Lee,  the  first  of  John 
Lee’s  descendants  to  enter  the  ministry,  undoubtedly  owed  much  of  his 
impulsion  toward  this  career  to  the  devout  and  intellectually  gifted 
Strongs. 

Although  Jonathan  never  knew  his  own  mother,  Lydia  Strong,  as 
there  is  no  record  of  births  after  his  father’s  marriage  to  his  stepmother, 
Jonathan  had  all  the  advantages  of  the  youngest  child.  It  is  recorded 
that  on  June  28,  1729,  David  Lee  exchanged  his  land  in  Coventry  for 
land  in  Lebanon  Village.  David  Lee  was  admitted  to  full  communion 
in  the  Church  in  Lebanon  and  was  regarded  as  a  man  of  eminent  piety. 
Thus  Jonathan’s  education  during  his  adolescent  years  until  he  entered 
Y  ale  was  in  Lebanon,  undoubtedly  under  the  supervision  of  the  able 
and  beloved  minister,  Solomon  Williams,  who  prepared  him  for  col¬ 
lege.  After  nine  years  in  Lebanon,  on  August  16,  1737,  David  Lee  deeded 
his  Lebanon  land  to  his  son  David  Lee,  Jr.,  in  exchange  for  land  in 
Coventry.  It  certainly  looks  as  if  Jonathan’s  father  moved  to  Lebanon 
in  order  that  his  youngest  son  might  avail  himself  of  the  superior  edu¬ 
cational  advantages  of  the  town  and  its  much  respected  minister.  This 
accomplished,  David  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  moved  back  to  spend  their 
old  age  in  Coventry  where  David  died  in  1759  at  the  age  of  eighty-five. 
After  his  father’s  return  to  Coventry,  Jonathan’s  brother,  David  Lee,  Jr., 

21.  The  tablet  in  the  Salisbury  Church  gives  date  of  birth  July  10,  1718, 
the  Lee  Monument  in  the  grave  yard,  July  4,  the  date  given  in  the  Lee 
genealogy. 

22.  On  a  visit  to  his  children  in  Coventry,  while  fording  the  River  below 
Hadley  Falls,  the  horse  upon  which  Jedediah’s  wife  was  riding  slipped 
on  the  stones  and  falling  crushed  Mary  Lee  Strong  to  death.  Dwight, 
B.  W.  The  History  of  the  Descendants  of  Elder  John  Strong.  1871. 
v.  2,  765f. 
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and  many  families  of  his  near  kin,  the  Strongs,  were  in  the  village  of  Leb¬ 
anon.  As  Jonathan  entered  Yale  in  1739  he  remained  in  Lebanon  under 
the  tutelage  of  Minister  Williams  in  preparation  for  Yale  for  the  two 
years  after  his  father’s  return  to  Coventry. 

Here  at  Lebanon,  too,  the  setting  was  prepared  for  his  romance. 
The  Rev.  Joseph  Metcalf,  who  had  married  Abiael  Adams,  a  great  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Governor  William  Bradford,  had  been  settled  as  the  min¬ 
ister  at  Falmouth.  It  is  reported  that  after  the  unexpected  death  of  her 
husband,  May  24,  1723,  Abiael  Metcalf  moved  to  Lebanon  with  seven 
daughters.  Thus  the  young  daughters  were  already  established  in  Leb¬ 
anon  when  David  Lee  came  with  his  family,  and  Jonathan  had  their 
companionship  during  his  adolescent  years. 

One  of  the  daughters,  Elizabeth,  was  destined  to  become  Jonathan’s 
future  wife.  Elizabeth  was  a  cousin  of  Mary  Whitney,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Clap,  an  able  and  much  respected  minister  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  town  of  Windham  and  later  rector  of  Yale  College.  The  sweet 
and  lovable  Mary  was  married  the  day  before  her  fifteenth  birthday, 
November  23,  1727.  Dying  in  1736,  in  her  short  span  of  life  she  had 
borne  six  children,  four  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  At  her  early  death 
her  inconsolable  husband  records  as  a  tribute  to  her  piety  that  she  said28: 
“hearing,  tending,  and  burying  children  was  hard  work  and 
that  she  had  done  a  great  deal  of  it  for  her  age,  hut  was  the 
work  she  was  made  for  .  .  .  and  that  she  could  reckon  her¬ 
self  well  paid  for,  if  she  could  he  instrumental  in  adding 
souls  to  the  kingdom  of  God.” 

It  is  recorded  that  Elizabeth  was  the  ward  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Clap 
hut  it  is  not  clear  when  she  first  became  a  member  of  his  family.  At 
her  father’s  death  in  1723  she  was  a  girl24  of  six.  Clap  was  not  married 
until  1727.  Mary  Clap’s  children  followed  each  other  rapidly.  Doubt¬ 
less  Abiael  Metcalf  with  seven  daughters  to  provide  for  was  glad  of  an 
offer  by  Minister  Clap  to  take  the  adolescent  girl,  Elizabeth,  under  his 
charge  to  relieve  her  cousin  Mary  in  the  care  of  her  babies.  What  may 
he  with  all  probability  stated  is  that,  after  the  death  of  Mary  in  1736, 
Elizabeth,  now  a  competent  woman  of  twenty,  assumed  the  care  of 
Clap’srJ  two  young  children,  Mary  Clap,  a  girl  of  eight,  and  Temperance, 
a  baby  of  four.  As  housemother,  Elizabeth  accompanied  Rector  Clap, 
in  1740,  to  New  Haven. 

But  whatever  the  relationship  of  Elizabeth  to  Rector  Clap’s  family 
may  have  been  during  the  ten  years  before  Jonathan’s  entry  in  Yale 
in  1739,  the  families  of  the  Metcalf’s,  the  Lee’s,  and  the  Strong’s  were 

23  Sibley,  J.  L.,  Biographical  Sketches  of  Graduates  of  Harvard.  V.  7,  p. 
29. 

24.  Salisbury  gravestone  inscription:  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lee,  d.  Feb.  22,  1762, 
in  her  45th  year. 

25.  Clap  family  record  of  births  in  New  England  historical  and  genealog¬ 
ical  register  v.  7,  p.  27: 

“Thomas  Clap,  June  26,  1703  “Mary  Clap,  April  25,  1729 

Temperance  Clap,  April  29,  1732  Pompey,  Negro,  about  1713 
Phillis,  Negro,  about  1717”  Tamar,  Negro,  Dec.  18,  1736” 
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closely  associated  and  it  is  probable  that  Jonathan  and  Elizabeth  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  much  of  each  other  whether  Elizabeth  was 
in  Lebanon  or  in  her  cousin  Clap’s  family  at  Windham. 

JONATHAN  LEE’S  COLLEGE  YEARS,  1739-1742 
RELIGIOUS  ISSUES  OF  THE  EARLY  18th  CENTURY 

Religion  was  the  dominant  interest  of  our  Connecticut  forefathers. 
In  order  to  understand  the  issues  culminating  in  the  controversy  be¬ 
tween  the  “‘Old  Lights’'  and  the  “New  Lights”  in  Jonathan  Lee’s  day 
it  is  necessary  to  review  a  bit  of  the  early  religious  history  of  the  Colony. 

The  violent  dispute  between  these  two  parties  only  incidentally 
centered  about  doctrine.  The  Westminster  Catechism  was  the  standard 
of  both  parties.  There  were  two  fundamental  issues  at  stake. 

The  first  issue  was  the  necessity  of  “experimental  religion"  or  con¬ 
version.  This  is  Calvinism  unadulterated.  Conversion  involves  a  reali¬ 
zation  of  the  awfulness  of  sin  and  the  justice  of  eternal  punishment 
together  with  the  individual’s  apprehension  of  an  Omnipotent  God,  so 
all-sufficing  and  so  gloriously  transcendant,  that  submission  to  His  will 
even  to  the  individual’s  damnation  brings  an  emotional  exaltation  of 
peace  and  feeling  of  being  one  of  the  elect.  This  emotional  experience, 2fi 
this  utter  submission  to  the  Omnipotent  Will  is  the  test  of  true  com¬ 
munion  with  God,  and  as  such  necessary  for  admission  to  the  privileges 
of  full  church  membership. 

The  fundamental  position  of  the  New  Light  revivalists  that  con¬ 
version  was  necessary  for  salvation  had  been  the  subjtet  of  controversy 
for  nearly  a  century  involving  the  question  of  church  membership. 

The  members  of  Hooker’s  Church  had  all  experienced  conversion. 
But  as  the  new  generation  grew  up  some  could  not  testify  as  to  having 
had  an  emotional  experience  of  conversion  and  thus  were  not  eligible 
for  church  membership  and  could  not  have  their  children  baptized. 
A  generation  of  children  grew  up  unbaptized  and  entirely  outside  the 
church.  As  the  church  was  then  an  integral  part  of  the  organization  of 
the  town,  to  have  a  considerable  number  of  responsible  citizens  outside 
the  church  created  a  serious  problem.  A  synod  in  Boston,  in  1657,  pro¬ 
posed  a  compromise.  It  suggested  that  if  an  inhabitant  wished  to  assent 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  church  and  to  promise  to  lead  a  godly  life  he 
might  be  admitted  to  partial  church  membership.  He  could  have  his 
children  baptized  but  could  not  be  admitted  to  the  inner  circle  or  par¬ 
take  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  This  is  the  Half-way  Covenant.  Later  many 
churches  cast  overboard  the  Half-way  Covenant,  maintaining  that  signing 
the  covenant  was  sufficient  for  full  church  membership.  This  question 
of  church  membership  was  still  an  unsettled  question.  Jonathan  Ed¬ 
wards,  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  conversion,  was  the  powerful  leader 
of  the  “New  Lights”,  but  be  could  only  condemn  the  emotional  empha- 

26.  Brainerd’s  Memoirs  gives  the  happier  side  of  this  state — the  intoxica¬ 
tion  of  realizing  the  perfection  of  God  and  the  bliss  of  utter  submission 
to  the  Omnipotent  Will. 
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sis  which  for  many  overshadowed  the  intellectual  content  and  often  led 
to  fantastic  excesses.  For  Edwards  the  logical  steps  of  intellectual  rea¬ 
soning  opened  the  way  to  the  emotional  experience,  a  path  too  difficult 
for  many  sincere  Christians  to  follow. 

The  second  issue  at  stake  was  one  of  organization,  involving  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  Congregational  Churches.  This  harks 
back  to  the  story  of  the  Saybrook  Platform. 

According  to  strict  Congregational  theory  embodied  in  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Platform  of  1648  each  Congregational  Church  is  an  entity  in 
itself  subject  to  no  outside  authority,  subject  only  to  God.  In  case  of 
dissension  a  church  may  call  a  council  composed  of  ministers  or  elders 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  its  church  members  and  advise  them  as  a  help 
in  settling  their  difficulties.  But  having  no  authority  the  council  did 
not  always  effect  a  reconciliation.  In  Connecticut  the  contentions  within 
the  churches  were  so  protracted  and  grievous  the  General  Assembly 
ordered  a  Conference  or  Synod27  to  meet  at  Saybrook  at  the  time  of  the 
seventh  Yale  commencement,  September  8.  1708,  to  draw  up  a  plan  of 
discipline  which  would  secure  better  order  and  peace  within  the 
churches.  This  resulted  in  what  is  known  as  the  Saybrook  Platform. 

In  1708  the  four  counties,  Fairfield,  New  Haven,  Hartford,  and  New 
London,  had  already  formed  county  associations,  purely  voluntary 
societies  with  no  authority  over  the  churches.  The  Saybrook  Platform 
now  defines  the  duties  of  the  county  associations.  They  shall  continue 
to  examine  and  license  ministers,  they  are  to  accredit  ministers  to  their 
pastorates,  they  are  to  try  cases,  and  they  may  suspend  ministers  from 
the  Association.  Over  and  above  the  county  associations  each  county 
is  ordered  to  erect  a  Consociation.  The  consociations  are  higher  courts 
with  the  power  to  permit  the  gathering  of  new  churches,  to  ordain 
ministers,  and  to  try  cases  brought  to  them  from  the  county  associations. 
The  decision  of  the  Consociation  “ shall  he  the  final  issue  \  Thus  an 
authoritative  organization  was  set  up  similar  to  Presbyterian  polity. 
There  was  one  saving  clause  for  Congregational  theory.  The  churches 
were  to  voluntarily  come  under  the  consociation  and  were  to  voluntarily 
submit  to  its  decrees.  Three  counties,  Fairfield,  New  Haven,  and  Hart¬ 
ford,  soon  each  set  up  their  consociation.  New  London  county  never 
erected  a  consociation.  Tbis  Platform28  was  immediately  enacted  into 
Connecticut  Colonial  Law. 

Thirty  years  later,  in  1739,  when  Jonathan  Lee  was  at  Tale,  the 
New  Haven  County  Consociation  was  going  strong  and  the  churches 
were  living  under  its  rule. 


27.  Saybrook  Synod  1708  Heads  of  agreement  and  articles  for  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  church  discipline  (in  its  Confession  of  faith  .  .  .  owned  and 
consented  to  by  the  elders  and  messengers  of  the  churches  .  .  .Sept.  9, 
1708.  New  London,  printed  1710.  The  Saybrook  Platform  was  in  force 
until  silently  repealed  by  its  omission  in  the  revision  of  the  Connecticut 
statutes  in  1784.  Col.  Rec.  v.  5,  p.  51,  May  1708. 

28.  Col.  Rec.  v.  5,  p.  87,  Oct.  1708. 
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In  1742  the  General  Assembly-9  passed  a  stringent  law  wliieli  for¬ 
bade  all  irregular  preaching.  No  outside  minister  was  to  be  allowed 
within  the  parish  of  an  established  church  without  the  consent  of  its 
pastor.  Unlicensed  exhorters  were  subject  to  prosecution  and  arrest. 

In  1745  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut50  specifically  warned 
all  ministers  against  admitting  George  Whitefield  within  their  hounds. 
The  irregular  preaching  continued  and  the  preachers  were  severely 
dealt  with.  New  Haven  was  a  target  for  the  revivalists,  and  students 
could  not  be  confined  within  the  cloistered  walls  of  Yale  College. 


JONATHAN  LEE  AT  Y 


ALE  DURING  THE  GREAT  AWAKENING. 
1739  -  1742 


At  Lebanon,  under  Minister  Solomon  Williams,  Jonathan  Lee  was 
exceptionally  well  prepared  for  college.  He  entered  T  ale  in  September, 
1739.  graduating  in  three  years,  thus  skipping  one  of  the  four  required 
years. 

In  the  fall  of  1739  the  Rev.  Thomas  Clap  was  elected  Rector  of  the 
Collegiate  Institute  of  Connecticut,  the  then  corporate  name  of  Tale 
College.  Installed  with  ceremony  in  April,  1740,  Clap  now  removed 
from  W  indham  with  his  family,  including  Elizabeth  Metcalf,  to  New 
Haven  and  occupied  the  Rector’s  house. 

Besides  the  Rector’s  substantial  large  frame  house  the  “Collegiate 
Institute”  consisted  of  one  building  on  the  corner  of  present  College 
and  Chapel  Streets  which  housed  the  students.51  This  long  narrow 
building,  three  stories  high,  known  as  “Tale  College”  had  ample  suites 
to  he  occupied  by  three  or  four  students  and  a  few  single  rooms.  Here 
Jonathan  lived,  in  all  probability  with  room  mates,  as  he  was  a  likeable 
young  man.  On  the  Commons,  facing  the  college  building,  was  the  town 
church  presided  over  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Noyes,  which  all  students  were 
required  to  attend,  and  in  which  all  public  functions  were  held. 

Jonathan  Lee  could  not  have  entered  Yale  at  a  more  turbulent 
period.  The  powerful  preaching  of  George  Whitefield'’-  had  stirred  the 
country  from  Georgia  to  New  England.  The  “Great  Awakening”  was 
at  its  height.  Itinerant  “New  Light"  revivalists,  stressing  the  necessity 
of  conversion  and  a  holier  life  and  demanding  “experimental  preach¬ 
ing”  roamed  the  country  holding  illegal  meetings  within  the  parishes 
of  stated  ministers.  These  revival  meetings,  in  which  conversions  were 
made  by  the  hundreds,  were  often  accompanied  by  almost  fanatical 


29.  Col.  Rec.  v.  8,  p.  454-6,  May  1742. 

30.  Records  of  the  General  Association  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut  1738- 
1799,  p.  17-18. 

31.  The  cellar  was  provided  with  bins  in  which  students  kept  supplies  of 
provisions  from  home  and  firewood  which  they  either  chopped  them¬ 
selves  or  hired  chopped.  This  building  had  the  distinction,  unusual  at 
that  date,  of  flourishing  a  bluish  grey  coat  of  paint  and  was  called  “the 
Blue  College/’ 

32.  A  remarkable  revival  following  the  preaching  of  Whitefield  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  Jonathan  Edwards  in  Northampton. 
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Elizabeth  Lee  came  from  this  type  of  home  to  her  log  cabin  in  the 

wilderness 

— Courtesy  of  the  Yale  Press  from  Oviatt,  The  beginnings  of  Yale, 


crowds  in  a  state  of  extreme  religious  excitement.  Many  regular  minis¬ 
ters  welcomed  the  revivalists  but  a  great  majority  of  the  ministers,  the 
“Old  Lights”,  were  conservative  and  hostile  to  the  “New  Lights”  and 
matched  their  ardor  with  uncompromising  bitterness  followed  by  ve¬ 
hement  measures  of  repression. 

The  difference  between  the  conservative  element  among  the  Con- 
gregationalists  who  placed  dependence  on  authority  in  church  govern¬ 
ment,  the  “Old  Lights”,  and  the  more  temperamental  “New  Lights” 
emphasizing  personal  religion,  reached  a  climax  at  the  event  of  the 
“Great  Awakening”,  dividing  the  church  members  into  two  hostile  fac¬ 
tions,  the  “Old  Lights”  and  the  “New  Lights”.  ■  ’ 

These  tensions  during  Jonathan  Lee’s  college  years  had  a  direct 
influence  upon  his  future  ordination  in  Salisbury. 

In  October,  1740,  Whitefield  came  to  New  Havem  and  was  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  Yale  trustee,  James  Pierpont.33  Whitefield  preached  once 

33.  Jonathan  Edwards  had  married,  Sarah,  the  daughter  of  James  Pierpont, 
a  leading  trustee  of  Yale,  whose  wife  was  a  sister  of  Rector  Clap’s 
second  wife. 
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on  Friday,  twice  on  Saturday,  and  twice  on  Sunday.  The  result  was  a 
great  revival  of  religion  in  both  the  town  and  the  college.  This  amazing 
success  set  up  a  standard  which  tended  to  regard  all  ministers  unenthusi- 
astic  to  the  revival  as  destitute  of  religious  feeling,  “lacking  in  grace*’. 
Jonathan  Edwards,  son-in-law  of  Trustee  Pierpont,  was  allowed  to 
preach  once  again  in  Noyes’  pulpit,  but  the  fervor  of  his  “New  Light** 
dicourse  led  Hector  Clap  to  warn  the  students  against  him  on  his  second 
visit.  Hector  Clap  strongly  supported  the  “Old  Lights’*  and  ruled  that 
any  student  attending  an  unauthorized  meeting  would  he  promptly  ex¬ 
pelled. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  the  high  tension  of  religious  emotion  during 
this  period.  Feeling  was  so  hitter  that  a  deacon  in  Noyes’  church  would 
not  attend  the  funeral  of  his  own  son  because  he  belonged  to  the  “New 
Light”  faction. 

Jonathan  Lee  found  himself  in  the  thick  of  this  excitement.  File 
concern  about  the  salvation  of  one’s  soul  was  the  dominant  topic  of 
conversation.  Prayer  circles  were  formed  among  the  students.  Many 
were  converted  with  resulting  reformation  in  matters  of  conduct. 

All  Yale  students  were  under  the  ministry  of  the  pastor  of  the  First 
church  of  New  Haven,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Noyes,  and  were  required  faith¬ 
fully  to  attend  his  preaching.  As  Mr.  Noyes,  orthodox,  conservative, 
and  dull,  refused  to  countenance  any  preaching  by  the  “New  Lights”, 
violent  dissension  had  already  arisen  in  his  church,  the  “New  Light** 
majority  wishing  to  secede  and  form  a  new  church  which  was  not  legal 
without  the  consent  of  the  minister,  which  consent  Mr.  Noyes  refused 
to  give.  Private  devotional  meetings  were  held  by  the  seceders  which 
the  students  were  strictly  forbidden  to  attend. 

In  spite  of  the  danger  of  arrest,  revivalist  preachers  came  into  town, 
exhorting  wherever  a  crowd  gathered.  News  of  their  arrival  travelled 
rapidly  underground  to  students  as  well  as  to  the  townspeople. 

One  of  these  wandering  revivalists  was  Gilbert  Tennant  whose  “Log 
College”  in  New  Jersey  is  famous.  The  President  of  Princeton  himself, 
Samuel  Finley,  preached  three  times  at  Milford,  but  trapped  by  the 
law,  he  was  hounded  from  one  constable  to  another  out  of  the  Colony 
and  warned  not  to  return.  Students  clandestinely  followed  these  reviv¬ 
alists  at  the  risk  of  expulsion. 

During  Jonathan’s  junior  year  David  Brainerd,34  later  the  much 
beloved  apostle  to  the  Indians,  got  into  tronble.  In  conversing  with  a 
friend  he  said  that  Tutor  Whittlesey  “had  no  more  grace  than  a  chair”. 
This  remark,  overheard  by  a  passing  student,  was  thoughtlessly  repeated 
to  a  lady  who  at  once  relayed  it  to  Rector  Clap.  Called  to  account  for 
this  disrespect  to  his  superior,  although  he  admitted  that  he  had 
attended  an  unlicensed  meeting,  he  stubbornly  refused  to  admit  as  a 
fault  his  remark  about  the  tutor  and  the  chair  and  would  not  consent 


34.  Edwards.  Jonathan.  Life  of  David  Brainerd.  New  Edition.  London. 
1318.  p.  20-21.  Same  edited  by  Sherwood.  N.  Y.  1885.  p.  18-19. 
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to  the  public  humiliation  of  confessing  this  as  guilt  before  the  whole 
college.  Staunchly  defending  the  right  of  freedom  of  thought  and 
speech  he  vigorously  insisted  that  holding  his  own  opinions  and  express¬ 
ing  them  privately  to  his  friend  was  no  breach  of  college  rules.  He  had 
not  made  the  remark  in  public.  Of  course  he  was  immediately  expelled, 
and  this  champion  of  free  speech  apparently  so  angered  Rector  Clap 
that,  later,  after  Brainard  had  submitted  in  writing  his  repentance  for 
his  indiscretion  and  influential  friends  had  begged  that  Brainerd  he 
given  his  coveted  degree,  the  Rector  was  obdurate  in  withholding  it. 

After  Jonathan’s  graduation  an  even  more  flagrant  example  of  the 
hostility  of  the  college  authorities  towards  the  revivalists  occurred  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  two  Cleveland  brothers  of  Canterbury  for  attending 
a  separatist  church  with  their  parents  while  at  home  on  a  college 
vacation. 

Jonathan’s  years  at  college  are  unreported.  We  can  surmise  that 
he  was  a  capable  and  intelligent  student  but  not  perhaps  outstandingly 
brilliant,  that  he  conformed  to  the  conservative  college  rulings  and 
listened  Sunday  after  Sunday  to  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Noyes.  He  had  a 
level-headed  sanity  that  avoided  extremes.  The  insistence  of  the  re¬ 
vivalists  upon  the  necessity  of  personal  religious  experience  placed  him 
with  the  “New  Lights”,  and,  although  conservative  himself,  he  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  intolerant  spirit  which  the  “Old  Lights”  displayed. 

Although  the  son  of  an  artisan,  placed  third  from  the  bottom  of 
the  list  of  graduates  in  the  Class  of  1742,  arranged  in  order  of  the  social 
standing  of  their  parents,  a  young  man  of  his  general  ability,  fine  phy¬ 
sique,  and  pleasing  personality  must  have  made  his  own  place  in  the 
social  life  of  the  college  and  not  only  profited  intellectually  by  his  years 
there  but  keenly  enjoyed  the  college  life. 

As  has  been  stated,  Rector  Clap,  in  the  spring  of  1740,  came  to  New 
Haven  with  his  family,  consisting  of  Mary,  now  twelve,  Temperance, 
eight,  and  his  ward,  Elizabeth  Metcalf,  who  was  in  charge  of  his  house¬ 
hold  and  of  his  several  slaves.  As  Elizabeth  must  have  been  well  known 
to  Jonathan  in  Lebanon  we  can  only  surmise  that  during  the  part  of  the 
two  years  they  were  both  together  in  New  Haven  his  courtship  with  her 
was  soberly  and  discreetly  carried  on,  and  that  he  was  not  an  infrequent 
guest  at  the  Rector’s  house. 

During  Jonathan’s  junior  year  Rector  Clap  married.  It  is  reasonable 
to  assume,  that,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  new  mistress3  ’  in  the  Rector’s 
house,  Elizabeth  would  retire  to  her  own  family,  leaving  the  children 
whom  she  had  grown  to  love  to  the  care  of  their  stepmother.  In  Lebanon 
for  a  year  and  a  half  Elizabeth  awaited  Jonathan. 


35.  It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that,  for  the  new  mistress,  in  Oct.,  1741, 
the  General  Assembly  gives  specific  orders  for  a  small  kitchen  to  be 
added  to  the  Rector’s  house  and  appointed  Daniel  Edwards,  of  New 
Haven,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  new  township  of  Salisbury  to  su¬ 
pervise  the  work.  Col.  Rec.  V.  8,  p.  437. 
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JONATHAN  LEE’S  PREPARATION  FOR  THE  MINISTRY 
AT  LEBANON  UNDER  SOLOMON  WILLIAMS 

Jonathan  Lee  graduated  from  Yale  in  September,36  1742,  and  be¬ 
lli  rued  at  once  to  Lebanon,  placing  himself  under  the  Rev.  Solomon 
Williams  for  his  special  preparation  for  the  ministry.  At  that  date 
before  the  establishment  of  professional  graduate  schools  it  was  custom¬ 
ary  for  candidates  wishing  to  enter  the  law  or  the  ministry  to  place 
themselves  for  a  year  or  more  under  t lie  tutorship  of  some  able  minister 
or  lawyer  who  would  guide  their  studies  and  instruct  them  in  their 
duties.  The  candidates  lived  in  the  home  of  the  instructor  and  shared 
his  daily  life  and  work. 

Lebanon  at  this  date  had  passed  through  the  first  half  century  of 
its  settlement  and  was  a  well  ordered  and  cultured  community.  The 
families  of  the  original  landholders  formed  the  well-to-do  aristocracy 
living  in  comfort  and  refinement,  a  few  with  slaves  or  indentured  ser¬ 
vants.  Minister  Williams37  residence  was  the  finest  house  in  town. 

Lebanon,  on  the  border  of  three  counties  up  to  1725  was  in  New 
London  County,  and,  although  shifted  to  Windham  County  for  a  brief 
period,  the  Lebanon  Church  was  firmly  attached  to  the  New  London 
County  Association.  New  London  County,  one  of  the  four  counties 
ordered  by  the  Saybrook  Platform  to  form  county  consociations,  had 
never  set  up  a  consociation  as  directed  by  the  law  of  the  land,  hut  its 
earlier  formed  New  London  County  Association  had  continued  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  the  churches  within  the  county.  Jonathan  Lee3* 
obtained  his  license  to  preach  from  the  New  London  County  Association 
in  July,  1743. 

Lee  was  fortunate  in  placing  himself  for  his  ministerial  training 
under  the  Rev.  Solomon  Williams  to  whose  influence  Salisbury  owes 
much.  Solomon  Williams  was  a  man  of  enviable  reputation  for  his 
sound  judgement,  strong  character,  and  tolerant  Christian  spirit.  Al¬ 
though  a  fervent  admirer  of  Jonathan  Edwards  and  strongly  in  sympathy 

36.  Yale  commencement  was  changed  to  July  in  1762. 

37.  This  house  was  built  by  his  predecessor,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wells  who 
had  married  a  society  lady  in  Boston.  After  her  husband  had  built 
her  a  costly  mansion  in  Lebanon  she  refused  to  live  in  so  dull  a  town 
and  forced  the  minister  to  return  to  her  metropolis.  The  mansion  fell 
to  the  William’s  family  and  in  it  Jonathan  Lee  lived  while  preparing 
for  the  ministry.  Armstrong,  Robert  G.  Historic  Lebanon,  highlights 
on  an  historic  town.  Pub.  by  the  Congregational  Church,  Lebanon, 
Conn.  p.  16. 

38.  During  the  period  of  Lee’s  training  under  Mr.  Williams  the  church 
in  Lebanon  was  legally  within  the  new  county  of  Windham  but  appar¬ 
ently  had  not  placed  itself  under  the  Windham  County  Consociation. 
Lee’s  License  is  not  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  the  Windam  County 
Association.  The  minutes  of  the  New  London  County  Association 
before  1750  are  not  published  but  he  naturally  would  apply  to  this  as¬ 
sociation  for  his  license  and  it  is  stated  in  the  Yale  biography  of  grad¬ 
uates  that  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  New  London  County  Asso¬ 
ciation. 
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with  the  “New  Lights”  and  a  believer  in  revivals,  he  opposed  Edwards 
uncompromising  insistance  that  an  assurance  of  personal  conversion 
was  necessary  for  church  membership.  He  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Half-way  Covenant  and  upheld  the  admission  to  full  communion 
of  sincere  believers  who  lived  a  Christian  life  although  they  could  not 
testify  to  a  vivid  emotional  experience.  From  the  first,  in  Salisbury, 
signing  the  Covenant  was  sufficient  for  full  church  membership. 

In  Lee’s  winter  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  David  Brainerd,  stop¬ 
ping  at  Lebanon,  in  a  conversation  with  minister  Williams  reports  that 
he  was  greatly  delighted  with  his  serious,  deliberate,  and  impartial 
discourse  upon  religion.  Undoubtedly  Brainerd  also  had  a  fine  chat 
with  his  college  mate,  Lee.  In  March,  1743,  Jonathan  Edwards  visited 
in  Lebanon  at  the  home  of  the  Metcalfs  and  Lee  undoubtedly  had  the 
opportunity  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with  Edwards  whom  he  had 
heard  preach  at  Yale  and  about  whom  his  grandfather  Strong  had  told 
him  much. 

The  year  after  his  graduation  from  \  ale  until  his  call  to  Salisbury 
must  have  been  a  happy  time  of  preparation  for  his  life  work  under  the 
friendly  and  devout  Minister  Williams  who  imbued  him  with  a  humble 
feeling  of  growing  competence  for  it.  He  was  among  his  own  kin,  and 
there  was  Elizabeth  with  whom  he  spent  many  hours  planning  a  future 
together. 

Licensed  to  preach  in  July,  Lee  filled  vacancies  wherever  offered 
him  until  in  the  fall  of  1743  he  was  invited  to  preach  on  probation  in 
Salisbury.  In  January,  1744,  he  received  his  call  for  settlement  which 
seven  months  he  was  accepted. 

Jonathan  Lee  was  well  prepared  for  the  ministry,  and  doubtless,  as 
a  candidate  under  the  much  respected  Minister  Williams,  attractive 
openings  in  settled  communities  would  have  been  open  to  him.  But 
he  and  Elizabeth  turned  aside  from  the  comfortable  living  and  refine¬ 
ments  to  which  they  were  accustomed  and  decided  for  a  remote  parish 
in  an  almost  unknown  wilderness.  Let  us  now  see  what  Salisbury  had 
to  offer  them. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  WESTERN  LANDS  TO  1734 


HOW  SALISBURY  IN  THE  EXTREME  NORTHWEST  OF  THE 
COLONY  HAPPENED  TO  BE  WITHIN  THE  BOUNDS  OF 

NEW  HAVEN  COUNTY 

In  the  year  1744,  when  Jonathan  Lee  received  his  summons  to 
Salisbury,  Connecticut  had  passed  its  first  century  as  a  colony  and  the 
history  of  this  township  is  interwoven  with  certain  stages  of  the  Colony's 
early  development.  During  these  first  hundred  years  Salisbury  was  part 
of  an  unknown  and  unexplored  wilderness.  In  the  period  of  Hartford’s 
early  settlement,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  a  lady  describes  the  outlook  from 
her  cabin.  She  watches  the  sun  set  from  her  western  window  as  it  drops 
behind  an  impenetrable  forest,  dark  and  gloomy,  into  which  the  sun 
never  reaches  except  where  some  giant  tree  had  crashed  bearing  all 
before  it  to  the  ground  and  making  a  small  oasis  within  which  a  new 
growth,  feeling  the  sun's  warmth  and  light  springs  up.  The  forest  inter¬ 
minable  and  dank,  in  which  beasts  of  prey  and  savages  lurk,  fills  her 
with  an  appressive  melancholy.  This  unnamed  forest,  uninhabited  by 
white  men,  was  known  simply  as  the  “Western  Lands”. 

We  can  date  the  first  beginnings  of  Salisbury’s  political  connection 
with  these  “Western  Lands”  through  New  Haven  County  in  the  years 
between  1662  and  1664. 

In  1662,  the  able  and  crafty  governor,  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  who  is 
said  to  have  found  favor  with  the  newly  restored  king,  Charles  II,  by 
displaying  a  ring  given  him  by  his  martyred  father,  secured  from  the 
King  Connecticut’s  famous  charter1  confirming  the  hounds  of  the  Colo¬ 
ny  named  in  the  original  patent  granted  to  Save  and  Sele,  and  giving 
the  Colony  ample  rights  in  self  government. 

At  that  date  there  were  two  independent  colonies  in  Connecticut. 
(1)  the  colony  called  Connecticut  from  the  river  on  which  the  first  set¬ 
tlements  were  made  with  its  colonial  court  at  Hartford;  and,  (2)  New 
Haven  Colony,  founded  by  John  Davenport  in  1638,  with  its  own  self- 
government.  On  his  mission  to  England,  the  governor  of  Connecticut 
had  acted  quite  independently  of  the  New  Haven  Colony.  The  new 
charter  granted  was  sealed  in  the  names  of  the  Hartford  magistrates. 
Whatever  the  motive  in  excluding  the  New  Haven  Colony,  the  charter 
was  a  wise  step  in  guaranteeing  privileges  whose  security  was  somewhat 
in  question. 
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Winthrop  returned  full  of  enthusiasm  and  presented  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  document  to  the  New  Haven  magistrates  offering  them  the 
privilege  of  coming  in  under  it.  The  reaction  of  the  New  Haveners 
under  John  Davenport  was  immediate  and  violent.  This  independent 
colony  had  not  heen  consulted,  their  names  did  not  appear  in  the  char¬ 
ter  as  signers,  this  new  charter  covering  their  rightful  territory  was 
unfair.  They  would  have  none  of  it.  However,  Governor  Leete  of  New 
H  aven  and  the  younger  generation  were  astute  enough  to  see  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  union,  and  two  years  later,  when  the  Duke  of  York  (after¬ 
wards  James  II)  was  sent  over  with  a  fleet  and  took  possession  of  New 
York,  claiming  that  his  patent  extending  to  the  Connecticut  River  in¬ 
cluded  all  of  New  Haven  Colony,  in  the  fright  caused  by  his  arbitrary 
designs,  New  Haven  submitted  and  joined  the  colony  of  Connecticut 
for  her  own  protection. 

Upon  New  Haven’s  submission  changes  were  made  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  and,  in  May,  1666,  the  county  system  over  the  towns  was  set  up. 
The  Colony  was  divided  into  four  counties,  Hartford,  New  London,  New 
H  aven,  and  Fairfield.  New  Haven  County  extended  to  the  north,  Hart¬ 
ford  County  to  the  west,  the  hounds  of  these  counties  within  the  unoccu¬ 
pied  lands  being  undefined.  At  that  date  as  new  towns  were  settled 
they  were  attached  by  action  of  the  General  Assembly  to  an  adjoining 
county.  In  October,  17221 2 3,  the  General  Assembly  annexed  the  plan¬ 
tation  of  Litchfield  to  Hartford  County  and  ordered  that: 

“all  vacant  lands  which  lye  north,  east,  and  west  of  Litchfield 
and  west  of  Farmington  and  Symsbury  be  annexed  to  the 
County  of  New  Haven.’* 

In  May,  1738/’  the  General  Assembly,  revising  this  order,  annexed 
to  Hartford  County  “the  five  townships  lying  on  the  east  side  Ousatun- 
nuck  River,”  namely:  Goshen,  Canaan,  Cornwall,  Kent4,  and  Norfolk. 
For  some  unknown  reason  both  Salisbury5  and  Sharon,  the  two  most 
remote  northwestern  townships  entirely  on  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
were  left  under  the  jurisdiction  of  New  Haven  County  and  remained 
under  it  until  Litchfield  County  was  set  off  from  New  Haven  County  in 

1.  These  bounds  were  Massachusetts  on  the  North,  on  the  South  “the  sea,” 
and  “on  the  West  parte”  from  “Narrogancett  Bay  in  the  East  to  the 
“South  Sea,”  the  “South  Sea”  being  interpreted  to  include  all  land  par¬ 
allel  with  the  north  and  south  Connecticut  borders  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
This  indefinite  extension  to  the  West  was  the  cause  of  the  boundary 
controversy  with  New  York  Colony  and  later  the  tragic  fate  of  the  Wy¬ 
oming  settlers  in  Pennsylvania  was  in  territory  Connecticut  claimed 
as  part  of  Litchfield  County.  Hollister,  J.  H.  History  of  Connecticut. 
V.  1,  p.  425-483  gives  text  of  charters  in  full. 

2.  Col.  Rec.  V.  6,  p.  339. 

3.  Col.  Rec.  V.  8,  p.  171. 

4.  Kent  now  is  on  both  sides  of  the  River. 

5.  It  could  not  have  been  an  oversight  that  these  two  townships  west  of 
the  River,  now  surveyed  and  named,  were  left  out. J  Was  it  due  to  some 
quiet  pressure  by  the  New  Haven  investors  in  the  “Great  Oar  Hill”, 
the  Rector  of  Yale,  Elisha  Williams,  and  Robert  Walker  of  Stratford, 
that  led  to  this  silent  omission? 
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1751.  This  fact  that  Salisbury  was  under  New  Haven  County  is  impor¬ 
tant  in  connection  with  Jonathan  Lee’s  ordination. 

At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  western  outpost  from 
Hartford  ended  at  Simsbury0,  but  in  the  early  eighteenth  century,  the 
years  in  which  Jonathan  Lee  was  growing  into  manhood,  there  had 
been  a  steady  migration  north  from  the  coast  and  west  from  the  Con¬ 
necticut  River. 

The  settlement  of  the  area  of  present  Litchfield  County  which  now 
includes  the  larger  section  of  the  “Western  Lands’’  takes  us  back  to 
another  incident  in  the  history  of  the  Colony.  James  II,  who  ascended 
t He  British  throne  in  1685,  decided  arbitrarily  to  annul  all  previous 
charters  and  to  unite  the  northern  colonies  under  a  single  royal  gover¬ 
nor,  sending  Edmund  Andros  over  to  effect  this  purpose.  His  appear¬ 
ance  at  Hartford  demanding  the  charter  and  its  mysterious  disappear¬ 
ance  is  a  familiar  story.  The  fathers  of  the  Connecticut  Court,  with 
their  thrifty  foresightedness,  fearing  that  Andros’  courtiers  would  take 
tribute  from  all  possessions  held  in  the  name  of  the  general  government,' 
surrendered  to  the  towns  of  Hartford  and  Windsor  all  the  ungranted 
“Western  Lands”  to  the  Housatonic  River.  We  can  surmise  that  the 
line  was  drawn  at  the  Housatonic  River  because,  the  division  line 
between  the  Colony  of  Connecticut  and  the  Province  of  New  York  being 
unsettled,  the  Hartford  Court  at  this  early  date  had  no  knowledge  of 
its  unsurveyed  possessions  beyond  it. 

Before  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  new  century  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  the  town  of  Litchfield  a  few  families  had  made  deals  with  the 
Indians  and  had  settled  around  Bantam  Lake.  Assuming  authority  over 
the  “Western  Lands,”  the  General  Assembly  gave  permission  to  a  Com¬ 
mission  from  the  towns  of  Hartford  and  Windsor  to  make  a  plantation 
at  Litchfield.  It  was  learned  that,  without  official  permission  from  the 
Colonial  Court,  pioneers  were  settling  there  and  buying  land,  where¬ 
upon  the  General  Assembly  passed  a  stringent  law  for  prosecuting  squat¬ 
ters  and  forbidding  further  illegal  settlement.  This  opened  the  contro¬ 
versy  over  the  owners  hi,,  of  the  “Western  Lands.”  The  Colony  claimed 
that  the  transfers  to  Hartford  and  Windsor  were  hut  temporary  expedi¬ 
ents  not  intended  as  permanent  gifts  after  the  crisis  was  passed.  But  Wind¬ 
sor  and  Hartford,  after  holding  undisputed  claim  to  this  territory  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  refused  to  surrender  their  claim.  After  many 
acrimonious  disputes  and  some  violence  it  was  amicably  settled  by  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly,  October,  1724.  The 


6.  At  Simsbury  a  great  to-do  was  made  over  the  discovery  of  copper  there 
about  the  year  1712.  Later,  copper  having  been  exhausted,  the  cavity 
was  used  as  a  colonial  and  state  prison. 

7.  “This  court  grants  to  the  plantations  of  Hartford  and  Windsor  those 
lands  on  the  north  of  Woodbury  and  Mattatock,  and  on  the  west  of 
Farmington  and  Simsbury,  to  the  Massachusetts  line  north,  to  run 
west  to  Housatunoek.  or  Stratford  River;  provided  it  be  not,  or  part  of 
it,  formerly  granted  to  any  particular  person  to  make  a  plantation  or 
villages  there  on.”  Col.  Rec.  V.  2,  p.  225,  Jan.  1686/7. 
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territory  west  of  the  Housatonic  River,  eventually  laid  out  in  the  town¬ 
ships  Salisbury8  and  Sharon,  together  with  the  townships  east  of  the 
river,  Kent9,  Cornwall,  Goshen,  Canaan,  and  Norfolk  was  allotted  to  the 
Colony.  To  Windsor  was  given  the  northern  townships  Colebrook10, 
Barkhamsted,  Torrington,  and  the  western  part  of  Harwinton;  to  Hart¬ 
ford *  1 1  the  eastern  part  of  Harwinton,  New  Hartford,  Winchester,  and 
Hartland. 

The  lands  assigned  to  Windsor  and  Hartford  were  to  he  apportioned 
among  all  the  taxpayers  according  to  their  ratable  property,  while  the 
proceeds  of  the  colony  lands,  eventually  sold  at  auction,  were  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Colony,  being  directly  under  the  legal  possession  of  the 
Colony  as  all  undivided  lands  were.  All  legal  transactions  relating  to 
colony  lands  before  the  incorporation  of  the  colony  towns  are  recorded 
in  the  colonial  archives  at  Hartford. 

The  next  ten  years,  1724-1734,  are  eventful  years  for  the  Colony?s 
extreme  northwest  possessions.  The  final  settlement  of  the  boundary  line 
between  Connecticut  and  the  Province  of  New  A  ork  was  made.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  ancient  country  grants  were  revived  by  heirs  and  were  renewed 
by  the  General  Assembly.  Surveyors  were  sent  into  the  wilderness  to 
select  and  lay  out  choice  areas  for  grantees  who  held  or  sold  the  lands, 
not  for  residence,  hut  as  good  investments.  Massachusetts  on  the  north 
was  already  settling  lower  Berkshire  County,  and  the  adjoining  manorial 
estates  and  patents  in  New  A  ork  Province  had  a  considerable  population. 
During  these  years  the  Colony  had  its  townships  surveyed  and  laid  out 
in  preparation  for  their  sale.  The  two  extreme  northwest  townships, 
Salisbury  and  Sharon,  were  the  last  to  he  surveyed. 

THE  NEW  YORK  NEIGHBORS  AND  DUTCH  SETTLERS 

By  the  turn  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Hudson  River  had  many 
flourishing  settlements  along  its  hanks  and  numerous  patents  had  been 
issued  by  the  provincial  government  of  New  A  ork,  some  of  them  to  lords 
of  great  estates  called  manors.  In  these  really  feudal  domains  the  pro¬ 
prietor  or  lord  of  the  manor  held  all  land,  which  he  had  not  sold  to  free¬ 
holders,  as  personal  property,  and  as  lord  of  the  manor  presided  over 
the  Court  of  Free-holders.  Besides  the  personal  servants  and  slaves  of 
the  lord,  the  manor  was  occupied  by  tenants  renting  the  land  and  by  the 
free-holders  holding  their  land  in  fee  simple,  many  of  whom  were  sub¬ 
stantial  and  well-to-do  heads  of  families  owning  their  own  slaves. 

The  largest  of  these  patents  was  the  Livingston  Manor  granted  to 
Robert  Livingston  in  1685  and,  at  his  death,  descending  to  his  son,  Philip 
Livingston,  who  was  active  during  the  period  of  the  settlement  of  Salis¬ 
bury.  In  the  early  provincial  maps  of  New  A  ork  the  hounds  of  this 

8.  Col.  Rec.  V.  6,  p.  504-5. 

9.  Col.  Rec.  V.  7,  p.  44. 

10.  Col.  Rec.  V.  7,  p.  387-392. 

11.  Col.  Rec.  V.  7,  p.  445-449. 
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manor  and  the  patent  below  it  extend  well  into  lower  Berkshire  County 
and  include  a  large  part  of  Salisbury. 

Below  Livingston  Manor  two  New  Vork  provincial  patents  abutted 
the  townships  of  Salisbury  and  Sharon,  the  Great  Nine  Partners  and 
the  Little  Nine  Partners. 

Believing  that  they  were  within  their  own  patents,  five  Dutch  fami¬ 
lies  sometime  between  1714  and  1720  settled  their  families  along  the 
Housatonic  River,  purchasing  their  land  from  the  Indians,  and,  before 
the  sale  of  the  town,  made  good  their  Connecticut  colony  titles  by  repur¬ 
chasing  their  land  from  holders  of  colony  grants  or  by  permissive  grants 
from  the  General  Assembly.  These  families  will  he  treated  more  fully 
in  the  next  chapter. 

The  survey  of  1731  which  established  Connecticut’s  boundary  cut¬ 
ting  off  territory  formerly  supposed  to  he  under  New  York  Province, 
caused  misfortune  to  one  man  early  identified  with  the  history  of  Sharon 
and  Salisbury. 

In  1704  Richard  Sackett  appears  to  have  been  living  in  New  \  ork 
City  where  in  1703  he  petitioned  the  Provincial  Court  for  permission 
to  purchase  a  tract  of  land  of  the  Indians  in  Dutchess  County,  east  of 
the  Hudson  River  in  a  region  known  as  Wyatiack1-  or  Washiack  (later 
corrupted  into  Wassaic) .  This  was  granted  and  a  large  tract  was  deeded 
to  him  by  the  Indians,  in  which  Wassaic,  Amenia,  and  a  considerable 
area  extending  indefinitely  into  the  present  townships  of  Sharon  and 
Salisbury  was  included,  all  presumed  to  be  within  the  limits  of  the 
Province  of  New  York.  He  was  the  first  white  settler  in  Amenia,  build¬ 
ing  a  house  there  in  which  he  lived  and  where  he  died  in  1746.  Sackett 
was  a  man  of  importance.  In  1708  he  was  one  of  the  Little  Nine  Part¬ 
ners,  in  1715  he  held  the  office  of  first  county  clerk  of  Putnam  County, 
and  in  1730  he  was  made  one  of  the  assessors  of  the  middle  ward  of 
Dutchess  County18. 

In  order  to  hold  down  Sackett’s  claim,  his  tenant,  Baltus  Lott,  built 
a  house  in  Sharon  Valley  west  of  Ten-mile  River  near  the  old  “Iron 
works.’" 

The  establishment  of  the  new  boundary  line  in  1731  was  Sackett’s 
undoing  as  it  was  found  that  the  larger  portion  of  his  provincial  patent 
lay  in  Connecticut.  He  appealed  to  the  General  Assembly  at  Hartford, 
begging  recognition  of  his  claim  and  carried  his  suit  there  for  nearly 
seven  years.  But  his  claim  was  completely  ignored  and  his  lands  put  up 
for  sale  when  Sharon  was  autioned  off.  Lott  was  prosecuted  as  a  squat¬ 
ter  and  ordered  off.  but  was  finally  allowed  to  buy  his  clearing  by  the 

12.  In  a  composite  historical  map  of  the  Province  of  New  York  published 
in  1779  the  township  of  Salisbury  is  thus  designated  “Wyatiack  or 
Salisbury.” 

13.  Dutchess  County  had  been  laid  out  as  early  as  1683,  but  it  was  a  county 
only  in  name  as  no  county  government  had  been  established.  Cases 
not  settled  in  the  local  manorial  courts  within  the  bounds  of  the  patents 
were  referred  to  the  Court  of  Ulster  County  on  the  other  side  of  the 
River.  Dutchess  County  included  the  lower  portion  of  Livingston 
Manor  and  the  two  patents  below  it. 
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Sharon  proprietors  for  a  goodly  sum.  Sackett,  living  over  the  border  in 
Amenia  on  his  much  diminished  holdings,  died  in  poverty  but  his  name 
is  remembered  as  his  lands  were  long  known  as  “Sackett’s  Farm.”  He 
evidently  was  in  close  relationship  with  his  contemporary  Dutch  neigh¬ 
bors  in  Salisbury  as  there  was  a  well-worn  trail  from  the  Dutchers  and 
Whites  in  Weataug,  around  by  the  “Oar  Hill,”  past  Indian  Pond,  known 
as  the  “road  to  Sackett’s  Farm.” 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  NEIGHBORS 

Not  only  was  the  region  between  the  Hudson  River  and  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  border  filling  up  with  the  Dutch  while  the  Colony’s  extreme  north¬ 
western  wilderness  was  still  unoccupied  by  its  own  freemen,  but  Massa¬ 
chusetts  was  twenty  years  ahead  of  Connecticut  in  settling  adjoining 
Berkshire  County  on  the  north. 

The  first  settlements  were  on  the  western  side  of  the  Taconic  Range 
in  the  region  laid  out  to  the  Livingston  Manor  but  also  within  the  hounds 
which  Massachusetts  considered  its  rightful  territory.  Here  Dutch  ten¬ 
ants  of  Livingston  Manor  early  found  homes.  There  is  evidence  that 
a  farm  at  Mt.  Washington  was  cleared  and  occupied  by  a  Dutch  family 
as  early  as  1692.  These  Dutch  tenants,  paying  rent  to  the  lord  of  Liv¬ 
ingston  Manor  caused  the  Massachusetts  lawyers  and  contables  much 
trouble  for  Livingston  enforced  his  claim  to  rent  with  his  own  armed 
sheriffs.  The  Dutch  settlers  in  Salisbury  were  never  tenants  but  pros¬ 
perous  free-holders  from  either  Livingston  Manor  or  the  Nine  Partners, 
owing  rent  to  no  one. 

As  early  as  1722  the  Court  of  Massachusetts  granted  a  petition  for 
two  townships  to  he  laid  out  in  the  then  Hampshire  County  on  the  “Hou- 
satunnuk  or  West  River,”  each  seven  miles  square,  adjoining  the  divi¬ 
sional  line  of  Connecticut.  A  committee  of  six  was  appointed  to  divide 
this  tract  into  lots,  admit  settleds,  and  to  give  deeds.  Sixty  settlers  poured 
poured  into  the  Lower  Township  which  in  1733  was  incorporated  as 
Sheffield.  Two  years  later  the  minister,  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Hubbard14, 
Tale,  1724,  was  ordained  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins  of  West  Spring- 
field  and  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards  of  Northampton. 

According  to  Smith15  the  Upper  Township,  still  unsurveyed  and  in 
an  unorganized  condition,  was  infested  by  a  lawless  element  consisting 
of  criminals  and  tax-dodgers  from  Massachusetts  and  the  Livingston 
Manor  who  were  harboring  in  the  vastness  of  Monument  Mountain.  For 
better  control  of  these  pests  to  decent  citizens  the  Upper  Township  was 
surveyed  in  1736  and  erected  into  a  new  parish,  the  North  Parish  of 
Sheffield,  later  named  Great  Barrington.  By  1742  it  had  200  inhabitants, 
its  own  schools,  and  was  setting  out  to  build  a  church  for  which  it  secured 
as  minister,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  a  college  mate  of  Lee’s.  The  Rev. 

14.  Oct.  22,  1735.  Centennial  Celebration  of  the  town  of  Sheffield,  1776- 

1876.  p.  61. 

15.  Smith,  C.P.  The  Housatonic.  p.  89-90. 
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Samuel  Hopkins  1(5  found  that  his  North  Parish  consisted  of  “very  wicked 
people.”1  ‘ 

Lower  Sheffield  had  early  attracted  substantial  and  enterprising 
Massachusetts  pioneers  who  secured  extensive  holdings  in  land.  Among 
the  most  prominent  were  the  Aslileys.  Capt.  John  Ashley  18,  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  lay  out  and  deed  the  land,  with  his  nephew,  Ezekiel 
Ashley,  and  his  son.  John  Ashley,  Jr.1 9  a  leading  partner  in  the  Salisbury 
“Oar  Hill"  development,  came  from  Westfield,  Massachusetts,  probably 
as  early  as  1725.  Capt.  John  was  much  in  Salisbury  with  his  nephew  and 
his  son.  His  son  made  his  home  at  Ashley  Falls. 

That  Berkshire  County  and  its  neighboring  township  Salisbury 
were  singularly  free  from  any  serious  hostility  from  the  Indians  is  due 
to  the  early  establishment  of  a  mission  among  the  Indians  at  Stock- 
bridge.  Col.  Stoddard,  ardent  supporter  of  Jonathan  Edwards  and  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Indian  affairs,  secured  from  the  English  Society-0  for  propogating  the 
Gospel  in  New  England  and  Adjacent  Territories  funds  which,  with 
other  contributions,  enabled  the  appointment  of  a  Yale  graduate,  John 
Sergeant,  to  work  among  the  Indians  bordering  Stockbridge.  Sergeant 
was  eminently  successful,  establishing  a  school  which  later  Jonathan 
Edwards  after  his  dismissal  from  his  church  in  Northampton  took  over. 
Also  David  Brainerd,  Lee's  college  mate,  worked  among  a  neighboring 
Indian  settlement.  Thus  the  Stockbridge  Indians,  educated  and  civil¬ 
ized,  became  friends  and  supporters  of  the  English. 

Both  Salisbury  and  Canaan  in  the  first  years  of  these  townships  had 
the  advantage  of  near  neighbors  in  this  already  well  organized  and  set¬ 
tled  community.  Names  of  former  Sheffield  freemen  appear  in  the 
early  town  records  of  Salisbury,  and  Salisbury21  men  not  infrequently 
bought  land  and  moved  to  Sheffield. 


16.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins’  uncle,  bearing  the  same  name,  had  assisted 
in  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Hubbard  in  the  South  Parish  eight  years  earlier. 

17.  Perhaps  the  scoundrel  bearing  the  name  Salisbury,  who  murdered  his 
servant  and  seems  to  have  been  in  town  long  enough  to  have  created 
the  myth  that  the  town,  Salisbury,  was  named  for  him,  may  have  been 
one  of  these  miscreants  from  the  obnoxious  group  around  North  Shef¬ 
field  parish. 

18.  Capt.  John  died  in  his  old  home  at  Westfield. 

19.  Col.  John  Ashley,  later  known  also  as  Judge  Ashley,  reputed  to  be 
the  largest  land  holder  and  wealthiest  but  not  too  scrupulous  lawyer 
in  Hampshire  County,  graduated  from  Yale  in  1730  and  was  admitted 
to  the  county  bar  in  1732.  He  is  said  to  have  built  his  then  palatial 
mansion  at  Ashley  Falls  as  early  as  1735.  This  house,  now  removed 
from  its  original  site,  is  restored  as  a  museum. 

20.  The  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel  in  New  England  was  founded 
in  London  in  1649  mainly  by  the  free  churches  to  support  the  work  of 
John  Eliot  among  the  Indians.  Later  the  clause  “and  adjacent  terri¬ 
tories’’  was  added.  The  Society  for  the  propogating  of  Gospel  in  for¬ 
eign  parts  was  a  Church  of  England  organization  sometimes  confused 
with  this  free  church  organization.  Cyclopedia  of  Missions.  Ed.  by 
Bliss,  E.  M.  V.  1,  p.  355. 

21.  Thomas  Austin,  early  settler  in  Salisbury,  moved  to  Sheffield  in  1741. 
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SALISBURY’S  WESTERN  BOUNDARY  AND  THE  TRI-STATE 

MONUMENT 

As  the  bounds2-  of  Connecticut  in  its  original  charter  extended 
indefinitely  towards  the  west  and  the  patent  given  the  Duke  of  York 
in  1664  extended  east  to  the  Connecticut  River  controversy  over  the  bor- 


22.  Consult  Bowen,  C.  W.  Boundary  disputes  of  Connecticut.  Boston,  1882. 
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der  was  inevitable.  Connecticut’s  claims  along  the  Sound  towards  New 
Amsterdam  were  largely  settled  by  the  right  of  colonization  which  the 
Colony  defended,  with  much  protest  hut  little  resistance  from  the  Dutch. 
In  1650  a  provisional  treaty,  never  ratified,  with  the  New  Amsterdam 

government  gave  Connecticut  the  towns  along  the  Sound  towards  Man¬ 
hattan  and  placed  the  divisional  line  “not  within  ten  miles  of  the  Hud¬ 
son/’  When  the  British  dispossessed  the  Dutch  a  few  years  later  in  1664, 
alarmed  over  the  pretentious  patent  given  the  Duke  of  \  ork,  Connecti¬ 
cut  begged  for  a  new  boundary  agreement.  Several  commissions  met 
which  drew  up  treaties  which  were  never  ratified,  hut  the  commission 
appointed  in  1683  drafted  a  treaty  which  was  to  form  t lie  final  settle¬ 
ment  of  Connecticut’s  border.  After  much  delay  this  treaty  was  eventu¬ 
ally  signed  by  King  William  III,  March  28,  1700. 

A  distance  of  twenty  miles  from  the  Hudson  River  and  parallel  to  it. 
suggested  in  an  earlier  discussion  hut  never  officially  agreed  upon, 
formed  the  basis  of  the  divisional  line  of  1700.  As  a  river  is  not  a 
straight  line  and  the  lower  Connecticut  settlements  were  much  less  than 
twenty  miles  from  the  Hudson,  the  Commission  was  confronted  with 
a  problem.  They  settled  it  by  giving  to  New  A  ork  a  small  triangle  of 
land  cut  from  Connecticut  between  Ridgefield  and  Wilton,  and  by 
confirming  to  Connecticut  its  towns  along  the  Sound.  In  return  for  this 
extension  along  the  Sound  Connecticut  granted  New  \  ork  an  equivalent 
61,440  acres  along  its  western  boundary,  thus  adding  to  the  stipulated 
distance  of  20  miles  from  the  Hudson  a  narrow  strip,  a  hit  more  than  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  wide,  from  the  Massachusetts  line  to  the  Wilton  angle. 

Although  the  agreement  was  made  and  signed,  the  first  survey  was 
never  completed  above  Ridgefield;  thus  the  northern  line  between  New 
\  ork  and  Connecticut  was  not  clearly  defined.  Twenty-five  years  later 
another  joint  commission  was  appointed  to  complete  the  survey,  one  of 
the  surveyors  being  young  Edmund  Lewis  of  Stratford  who  later  was  to 
survey  and  lay  out  the  township  of  Salisbury.  The  line  was  now  run  and 
the  final  settlement-  *  concluded  on  May  14,  1731. 

The  surveyors  fixed  the  northwest  boundary  of  the  Colony  first  by 
extending  the  divisional  line  between  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
due  west  to  a  point  on  the  Hudson.  From  this  point  they  exactly  meas¬ 
ured,  in  a  straight  line,  20  miles  east  to  a  point  on  Taconic  Mountain 
(now  Mount  Riga)  and  marked  the  spot  by  a  heap  of  stones  long  known 

as  “Connecticut’s  Old  Corner.”24.  Then  from  th  is  Corner  the  border 
was  moved  cast  along  the  Massachusetts  line  “one  mile,  three  quarters 
of  a  mile,  twenty  rods  and  five  links,”  thus  establishing  the  legal  boun- 


23.  A  few  slight  revisions  and  corrections  were  later  made  but  the  1731 
line  stands  with  these  very  minor  corrections  as  originally  run. 

24.  The  “Old  Corner”  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  village  of  Boston  Cor¬ 
ners,  the  name  obviously  from  Boston,  the  seat  of  the  Massachusetts 
provincial  government.  Originally  it  must  have  been  the  Boston  Cor¬ 
ner.  How  the  plural  form  came  to  be  used  I  cannot  guess. 
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dary  farther  east.  From  this  second  point,  the  “Oblong  Corner,”  the 
division  line  runs  straight  south,  bending  with  the  triangle  to  the  Wilton 
angle,  where  it  ends  at  the  northern  boundary  of  the  extension  along 
the  Sound.  This  narrow  strip  of  land,  added  to  the  twenty  mile  limit 
from  the  Hudson  is  known  as  the  “Oblong”  or  “Equivalent  Land.” 

By  this  1731  settlement  Connecticut  was  freed  from  the  entangle¬ 
ments  which  kept  the  sheriffs  and  lawyers  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
York  busy  for  half  a  century  later.  On  the  Massachusetts  border,  not 
yet  officially  surveyed,  violence  flamed  over  land  mutually  claimed  by 
the  Livingston  and  Rensselaer  patents,  the  fraudulent  Westenhook  pat¬ 
ent-  and  the  Massachusetts  Court.  Only  after  the  Revolution,  in  1787, 
was  a  final  settlement  made  and  Connecticut’s  “Old  Corner”  fixed  as 
the  southwest  boundary  between  New  York  and  Massachusetts.  Thus 
the  original  New  York-Massachusetts  corner  jutted  out  a  mile  and  three- 
quarters  west  of  the  present  Connecticut-New  Y  ork  boundary,  the  “Ob¬ 
long  Corner.” 

This  stretch  of  land  on  Mount  Riga  from  the  ancient  heap  of  stones 
marking  “Connecticut’s  Old  Corner”  to  the  “Oblong  Corner”  for  years 
existed  as  “no  man’s  land”  and  furnished  a  convenient  asylum  for  crim¬ 
inals.  Sheriffs  could  not  he  sure  that  they  were  within  the  bounds  of 
their  own  state  and  the  wrong  doers,  dodging  between  three  states,  made 
an  easy  escape.  It  was  a  happy  hunting  ground  for  all  sorts  of  illegal 
activities.  A  hand  of  counterfeiters,  who  had  for  some  time  infested 
lower  Berkshire  County,  is  said  to  have  had  a  hide-out  there.  This  uncon¬ 
trolled  lawlessness,  flourishing  along  the  borders  of  three  states  led  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  in  1853,  for  better  police  protection,  to  cede  to  New  York 
a  triangle  extending  from  the  “Oblong  Corner”  to  “Connecticut’s  Old 
Corner”  (Boston  Corner),  the  then  boundary  between  New  York  and 
Massachusetts,  thence  north  to  Copake  and  from  Copake  back  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  “Oblong  Corner.”  This  brings  this  mountainous  sec¬ 
tion  under  the  present  jurisdiction  of  Ancram  and  Copake.  In  1897 
a  final  survey- <:  was  made  and  the  boundaries  marked  with  substantial 
monuments. 

However,  the  tradition  of  this  region  as  a  safe  place  for  lawlessness 
persisted  for  a  generation.  It  is  here  within  this  triangle,  when  prize¬ 
fighting  was  illegal,  that  a  great  bout  between  the  national  champions, 
Sullivan  and  John  Morrissey,  was  staged,  drawing  a  great  crowd  of  sports 

25.  The  Westenhook  patent:  In  1705  a  patent  was  granted  by  the  New 
York  Province  for  a  rather  indefinite  tract  lying  on  “Westenhook 
creek-’  including  much  of  Sheffeld  and  whose  southerly  boundary  was 
Salisbury’s  Salmon  Creek.  The  patent  was  alleged  to  have  been  based 
upon  earlier  Indian  purchases  but  no  such  purchases  are  recorded  and 
no  attempts  at  settlement  were  ever  made,  but  the  patentees  created 
some  trouble  by  disputing  a  few  grants  made  to  Massachusetts  settlers. 
Pope,  F.  L.  The  Western  Boundary  of  Massachusetts.  Pittsfield,  1886. 
p.  25-26. 

26.  Report  of  the  Topographical  survey  commission  on  the  Massachusetts 
and  New  York  boundary.  1900. 
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from  all  over  the  country.  Now,  however,  the  path  branching  off  the 
road  from  the  Mount  Riga  Furnace  to  Mount  Washington,  that  leads  to 
the  substantial  monument  hearing  on  three  faces  the  names  of  the  three 
states  whose  boundaries  it  marks,  is  trodden  only  by  the  infrequent 
pilgrim  whose  only  motive  is  curiosity. 


DIAGRAM  of  the  TRI- STATE  BOUNDARIES  on  TACONIC  MOUNTAIN 


The  ancient  monument,  probably  replacing  a  heap  of  stones  some¬ 
time  after  the  survey  of  1731,  is  a  tall  slender  shaft.  This  had  fallen 
and  lay  on  the  ground.  A  new  substantial  stone,  lower  but  broader, 
in  1898,  was  erected  in  its  place  and  the  original  shaft,  unbroken,  now 
rests  against  it. 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE  LAND  GRANTS 


As  we  have  seen  the  decade,  1720-1730,  at  the  turn  of  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  in  the  eighteenth  century  found  settlers  moving  up  from  Litchfield: 
the  great  manorial  holdings  east  of  the  Hudson  were  spotted  with  pros¬ 
perous  farms  and  tenants:  lower  Berkshire  County  was  attracting  into 

its  wilderness  many  well-to-do  Massachusetts  freemen,  but  the  moun- 

* 

tainous  district  in  the  extreme  northwest  of  the  colonv  of  Connecticut 
was  as  yet  unaffected  by  an  inrush  of  settlers.  The  few  Dutch  families 
with  their  scattered  meadows,  dots  in  the  rich  intervales  of  the  Housa- 
tonic,  lived  with  their  Indian  neighbors  in  the  solitude  of  the  forest. 

it  was  the  theory  of  the  colonial  government  that  all  land  within 
the  limits  of  their  charter  belonged  to  the  Colony  and  was  at  its  disposal. 
Indians1  were  not  owners  but  tenants,  and  no  treaties  with  the  Indians 
were  valid  without  the  approval  of  the  Colonial  Court.  During  the  sev- 
enteeth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries  it  was  the  custom  of  the  General 
Assembly2  to  grant  acreage  in  the  Colony’s  unoccupied  lands  in  return 
for  distinguished  military  or  civil  service,  and,  apparently,  to  any  worthy 
individual  who  for  some  valid  reason,  could  press  for  this  favor. 

At  this  period  stocks  and  bonds  were  unknown  or  unavailable.  New 
land,  tangible  properly,  was  increasingly  in  demand  by  sons  of  a  fast 
growing  population.  The  44 Western  Lands,”  Connecticut’s  frontier,  were 
gilt-edged  investments. 

While  the  Dutch  were  quietly  cultivating  their  clearings  the  land 
boom  was  on.  Dormant  or  forgotten  grants  of  land  previously  given  hv 
the  General  Assembly  were  revived  by  heirs  of  the  grantees,  presented 
to  the  General  Assembly  and  renewed  and  authorized  to  he  laid  out  in 
the  ungranted  lands  west  of  the  Housatonic.  Occasionally  surveyors 
appeared  in  Salisbury  to  lay  out  these  grants  to  various  prominent  men. 
When  the  grants  covered  land  occupied  or  desired  by  the  Dutch  settlers 
the  settlers  were  wise  enough  to  secure  their  legal  titles  by  purchasing 
their  holdings  from  the  grantees,  a  second  purchase  as  they  had  already 
made  their  deal  with  the  Indians. 

Thus  before  the  town  was  sold,  or  even  officially  surveyed  and 
named,  considerable  sections  of  land  had  been  laid  out  to  individuals 
and  were  already  held  as  country  grants.  These  grants  held  hv  ininis- 

1.  The  Colony  was  scrupulous  in  securing  from  the  Indians  a  legal  deed  for 
all  the  land  cla'med  by  the  natives.  No  settler  was  allowed  to  purchase 
his  land  from  the  Colony  until  he  had  secured  a  deed  from  the  Indians. 

2.  The  term  General  Court  used  earlier  was  dropped  and  General  Assem¬ 
bly  used  in  its  stead. 
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lers  and  other  prosperous  citizens  were  purely  speculative  property. 
Not  one  owner  settled  his  family  in  Salisbury  and  few  ever  set  foot  on 
the  land  they  owned.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  only  grantees  who  visited 
the  town  were  William  Gaylord,  wealthy  land  owner,  and  Stephen  Noble, 
who  with  Edmund  Lewis,  surveyor,  were  commissioners  appointed  to 
lay  out  the  town,  and  the  ambitious  promoters,  Hinman  and  Knowles. 
These  gentlemen  were  much  in  Salisbury  during  this  early  period  hut 
had  no  homes  here.  Thomas  Lamb,  the  wildest  and  craftiest  speculator 
of  them  all,  appeared  early  in  the  town  and  lived  here  at  least  after 
1730.  Being  a  Massachusetts  resident,  he  was  not  at  first  eligible  to  peti¬ 
tion  for  Connecticut  country  grants  for  himself,  hut  he  was  here  on  the 
spot  and  had  his  eyes  open  for  bargains,  industriously  buying  up  a 
large  proportion  of  the  country  grants  and  selling  them  speedily  for  pro¬ 
fit. 


1.  THOMAS  WELLER1,  LAURENCE  KNICKERBAKER 

The  first  survey  of  a  land  grant  in  Salisbury  was  made  by  Thomas 
Kimberly  June  7,  1720,  for  Thomas  Weller.  Weller  had  purchased  a 
grant  of  50  acres  given  to  Robert  Ross,  May  14,  1668.  This  grant  was 
confirmed  to  him  and  surveyed.  On  May  19,  1721,  he  sold  these  50  acres 
“Southward  of  the  Great  Falls,”  for  20  pounds,  New  York  money,  to 
Laurence  Knickerbaker.  This  tract  stretched  from  the  mouth  of  Salmon 
Kill,  along  the  Housatonic  River  to  the  vicinity  of  Lime  Rock  Station. 

2.  WILLIAM  GAYLORD2  AND  CAPT.  STEPHEN  NOBLE 

OF  NEW  MILFORD 

The  second  earliest  country  grant  actually  laid  out  in  Salisbury  was 
350  acres  surveyed,  August  2,  1720,  for  the  partners  Gaylord  and  Noble. 
This  was  a  quick  turnover,  for  three  months  later  the  partners  sold  it  to 
the  Dutchmen. 

In  May  1720  William  Gaylord  was  given  a  grant  of  100  acres  west 
of  the  “Oussetunuck  River”  near  the  Massachusetts  line,  provided  he 
pay  20  pounds  into  the  fund  for  building  the  newr  state  house  at  Hart¬ 
ford,  as  part  of  the  500  pounds  needed  for  that  end.  Gaylord  had 
already  acquired  two  other  land  grants,  one  of  100  acres  granted  Mr. 
John  Wheeler,  May  9,  1672,  and  another  of  150  acres  granted  to  Mr. 
Joseph  Hawley,  May  12,  1687.  A  partnership  was  formed  between  Gay¬ 
lord  and  Stephen  Noble.  These  three  grants  were  lumped  together,  the 

1.  mss.  Conn.  Rec.  patents,  deeds,  and  surveys  of  land.  V.  3  (1710-1724). 
p.  39.  Col.  Rec.  V.  6,  p.  189. 

2.  mss.  Conn.  Rec.  patents,  deeds,  and  surveys  of  land.  (V.  3  (1710-1724), 
p.  300-301.  Col.  Rec.  V.  6,  p.  196. 

Gaylord  and  Noble,  with  Edmund  Lewis,  surveyor,  were  the  three 
commissioners  who  laid  out  the  town  in  1732.  Stephen  Noble  was  a 
lawyer,  administrator  of  estates,  and  deputy  to  the  General  Assembly 
from  New  Milford.  Gaylord  was  a  wealthy  land  owner  in  near-by  Gay- 
iordsville,  a  village  which  bears  his  name. 
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350  acres  surveyed  and  immediately  sold  on  August  29,  1720.  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  profit.  Ruluff  Dutcher3,  for  42  pounds,  purchased  150  acres 
in  the  vicinity  of  Dutcher’s  Bridge  along  the  River;  “Abram  Van 
Dusen**  and  “William  White  of  the  Manor  of  Livingstone’*  for  80  pounds 
about  200  acres  “being  on  the  Meddowes  called  Weataug  .  .  .  about  one 
mile  above  the  upper  great  falls.”  These  two  deeds  were  acknowledged 
in  New  Milford. 

3.  HINMAN* 5,  KNOWLES  AND  STILES 

Of  all  the  speculators  granted  colony  land  in  Salisbury,  the  most 
ambitious  were  a  trio  of  Woodbury  men  led  by  Andrew  Hinman.  Hin- 
man  associated  himself  with  a  promising  young  townsman.  Thomas 
Knowles,  Captain  of  the  militia,  Deputy  to  the  General  Assembly  in  1722 
and  1723,  and  later  Assistant.  Francis  Stiles,  another  wealthy  Wood¬ 
bury  townsman,  also  became  a  partner  in  the  Hinman  deals. 

Hinman,  as  a  land  speculator,  visioned  great  opportunities  in  the 
now  only  remaining  undeveloped  “Western  Lands”  in  the  northwest  of 
the  Colony.  Salisbury’s  two  earliest  land  grants  had  already  been  sur¬ 
veyed  in  1720,  one  to  Thomas  Weller  surveyed  by  T.  Kimberly,  one  to 
Gaylord  and  Noble  surveyed  by  Edmund  Lewis  and  bis  chain  hearer, 
Thomas  Knowles.  These  two  grants  had  speedily  been  sold  to 
the  canny  Dutchmen.  It  was  probably  Thomas  Knowles,  the  chain 
bearer,  returning  with  enthusiasm,  who  opened  Hinman’s  eyes  to  the 
potential  profit  of  land  in  Salisbury  and  a  partnership  was  forthwith 
formed  between  them.  Hinman  lost  no  time  in  hunting  up  heirs  of  anci¬ 
ent  land  grants,  never  taken  up,  who  were  persuaded  to  part  with  their 
inheritance,  often  for  a  pittance.  Jacob  Wakely,  for  example,  puts  his 
mark  to  a  transfer  of  half  of  250  acres  for  3  pounds.  Accumulating  these 
permissive  grants  and  in  some  cases  lumping  them  together,  Hinman 
and  his  partners,  Knowles  and  Stiles,  secured  permission  from  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  to  have  the  considerable  acreage  thus  acquired  laid  out 
to  them  in  various  parcels.  By  the  summer  of  1729  they  had  had  sur¬ 
veyed  to  them  tracts  totaling  638  acres.  The  first  grant  of  200  acres  was 
laid  out  in  three  tracts  jointly  to  Hinman  and  Stiles,  i.e.  54  acres  cover¬ 
ing  most  of  the  fiat  in  Lakeville,  46  acres  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Davis  Ore 
Bed,  and  100  acres  in  Salisbury  Village  south  of  the  Scoville  Library  and 
east  on  both  sides  of  the  Lime  Rock  road.  The  200  acres  was  divided, 
Stiles  taking  as  his  share  the  100  acres  in  Salisbury  Village.  This  100 
acres  includes  the  site  of  the  now  present  Stiles  houses,  the  one  now 
occupied  by  tbe  Misses  Fowler,  tlie  other  the  house  on  the  knoll  west  of 
the  railroad  recently  owned  by  Dr.  Davidson.  Other  grants  to  Hinman 
were  200  acres  at  the  south  end  of  Taconic  Mountain  covering  the  old 
Ball  farm;  100  acres  along  the  Riga  Brook  from  above  Selleck  s  mill 
nearly  to  tbe  Town  Hall,  the  home  of  the  late  Donald  J.  Warner  is  on 


3.  SLR,  V.  1,  p.  233. 

5.  For  particular  grants  with  references  to  deeds  see  p.  63-64. 
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or  near  this  tract;  two  tracts,  one  of  50  acres,  one  of  38  acres,  in  Wetaug; 
and  a  50  acre  tract  adjoining  the  It  ale  grant  which  was  sold  to  Stiles. 

To  secure  their  title  to  this  acreage  Hinman  and  Knowles,  in  June, 
1729,  secured  from  the  Weataug  Indian  chiefs  an  elaborate  Indian  deed6, 
“in  consideration  of  30  pounds,”  conveying  a  tract  of  land  6  miles  south 
from  the  Massachusetts  border  and  west  to  the  New  York  border,  before 
the  border  had  been  finally  surveyed.  This  deed  practically  covered 
the  whole  present  township  of  Salisbury  with  the  reservation  of  a  small 
corner  north  and  east  of  Twin  Lakes  where  the  Indians  had  their  en¬ 
campment  on  the  River.  Portions  of  this  land  had  already  been  deeded 
to  the  Dutchmen  by  the  same  Indians. 


The  Hanging  Rock,  Salisbury,  not  far  from  the  Riga  Road,  east  of 

Sel-leck’s  Mill 

This  is  the  “Remarkable  Rock ”  mentioned  in  the  bounds  of  Hinman  s 

and  early  Salisbury  deeds 

6.  mss.  Conn.  Rec.  patents,  deeds,  and  surveys  of  land,  V.  4,  p.  440. 
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With  this  deed  in  their  possession  Hinman7  and  Knowles  hounded 
the  General  Assembly  with  petitions  which  never  got  a  hearing.  By 
1731  they  claimed  that  there  had  been  laid  out  2900  acres  in  Weataug. 
and  ,  ready  to  establish  40  Christian  inhabitants  here,  begged  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  for  a  right  to  he  a  town,  seven  years  before  the  township 
was  even  put  up  for  sale.  Again  in  1736,  the  plea  for  establishing  a 
town  was  repeated,  arguing  that  the  people  had  no  place  or  means  of 
worship.  Earlier  in  1729  they  had  offered  to  quit  claim  to  t lie  Colony 
their  Indian  deed  in  exchange  for  a  colony  grant  of  550  acres.  Failing 
to  impress  the  legislators  with  their  scheme  for  a  town,  they  renewed 
their  offer  to  surrender  their  Indian  deed,  this  time  for  a  mere  100  acre 
colony  grant.  The  General  Assembly8,  apparently  bored  to  exhaustion 
by  the  repeated  requests,  finally,  in  1737,  granted  the  100  acres  in  return 
for  the  Indian  deed.  This  grant  was  immediately  bought  by  Thomas 
Lamb  and  laid  out  to  him  along  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Wononscopo- 
muc.  It  included  the  fall  of  water  at  the  outlet  of  the  pond  where  the 
Furnace  was  later  erected  and  where  the  old  brick  knife  shop  now 
stands. 

Hinman  was  an  idealist  rather  than  a  practical  man  and  in  these 
early  days,  before  the  town  was  even  named,  the  shrewd  Thomas  Lamb 
kept  his  eye  on  him,  bought  out  his  Lakeville  holdings  and  other  Salis¬ 
bury  lands  and  probably,  as  Hinman’s  dream  of  a  town  faded,  got  them 
at  a  bargain.  After  the  General  Assembly  had  granted  Hinman  and 
Knowles  the  100  acres  for  their  Indian  deed,  both  Knowles  and  Hinman 
disappeared  from  the  town,  although  the  land  held  by  them  is  long 
referred  to  in  deeds  as  the  Hinman  or  Knowles  grants.  The  Stiles  heirs, 
however,  retained  their  portion  of  these  grants  and  later  the  family  be¬ 
came  a  leading  land  owner  in  Salisbury. 

THE  STILES 

Lieut.  Francis  Stiles,  a  very  rich  man  in  that  section  of  Woodbury 
now  called  Southbury,  wliose  daughter  Mary  married  into  the  Hinman 
family,  was  Andrew  Hinman’s  partner.  His  portion  of  the  Hinman  and 
Stiles  land  grants  in  Salisbury  was  unoccupied  by  any  members  of  the 
Stiles  family  for  two  generations. 

GRANTS  TO  HINMAN,  KNOWLES,  AND  STILES 

Hinman 

200  a.  bought  of  Judd  and  Kellogg 
June,  1722  laid  out  by  Thomas  Kimmerly  i.e. 

mss.  Conn.  Rec.  patents,  deed  and  three  tracts: 

surveys  to  land.  V.3,  p.  423,  424,  1.  Bought  of  Kellogg  100  a.  in 

425-428.  Salisbury  Village.  Sold  to 

Stiles  Dec.  27,  1726. 


7.  Deming,  Dorothy.  History  of  Litchfield  County,  p.  99f. 

8.  Col.  Rec.  V.  8,'p.  102. 
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2.-3-  Bought  of  Judd  54  a.  in  Lake¬ 
ville.  Sold  to  Lamb  and 
Lamb  sold  to  Knickerbaker. 
46  a.  east  of  and  including 
Davis  Ore  bed.  Sold  to  Lamb 
Feb.  2,  1932/3. 


Hinman  and  Knowles 

May,  1722 

mss.  Conn.  Rec.  patents,  deeds,  and  200  a.  bought  of  Southward  (cov- 
surveys  of  land.  V.3,  p.470-473.  ers  the  Ball  Farm) .  Sold  to  Lamb. 

Hinman  and  Stiles 

Nov.,  1728  100  a.  Porter  grant  sold  to  Hinman 

mss.  Conn.  Rec.  patents,  deeds,  and  and  Stiles,  on  both  sides  of  Riga 
surveys  of  land.  V.4,  p.  147,  p.  Brook  from  just  above  Selleck’s 
155,  p.  336-7.  Mill  to  Hinman’s  land  bought  of 

Kellogg.  Sold  to  Lamb  Feb.  2, 
1732/3. 

Hinman 

March,  1728/9  100  a.  bought  of  Judd  Bros,  in  2 

mss.  Conn.  Rec.  patents,  deeds,  and  tracts,  i.e. : 

surveys  of  land.  V.4,  p.  150-153.  1.  50  a.  in  Weatang,  north  of  the 

Lewis  tract.  Sold  to  La'hib  Feb. 
11,  1732/3. 

2.  50  a.  adjoining  \  ale  grant.  Sold 
to  Stiles. 


Hinman 

Nov.,  1728  38  a.  bought  of  Levins  laid  out  in 

mss.  Conn.  Rec.  patents,  deeds,  and  Weataug.  Sold  to  Lamb  Feb.  11, 
surveys  of  land.  V.4,  p.148.  1732/3. 

Hinman  and  Knowles 

mss.  Conn.  Rec.  patents,  deeds,  and  100  a.  granted  in  exchange  for  In¬ 
surveys  of  land.  V.4,  p.443.  dian  deed — north  of  Lake  Wbnon- 

scopomuc  including  outlet  to  pond. 
Sold  to  Lamb  Dec.  21,  1737,  and 
laid  out  to  him  May  4,  1738. 

4.  FRANCIS  GIRDLER11  of  Marblehead 

One  hundred  acres  originaly  granted  to  Thomas  Munson  in  1673 
was  made  over  and  confirmed  to  Francis  Girdler  February  26,  1686/7. 
This  grant  was  confirmed  to  Girdler  heir,  May  9,  1723.  It  was  surveyed 
by  Edmund  Lewis  and  laid  out  in  Weataug  November  15,  1728. 


11.  mss.  Conn.  Rec.  patents,  deeds,  and  surveys  of  land.  V.  4,  p.  150. 
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3.  NOYES,  WHITING,  AND  LEWIS  GRANTS 

Rev.  Moses  Noyes,  Minister  of  Lyme,  W m.  Whiting,  and  Benjamin  Lewis 

On  October  13,  1687,  Moses  Noyes1-,  and  a  dozen  other  prominent 
men  in  the  Colony  were  awarded  by  the  General  Court  a  country  grant 
of  200  acres  “wherever  they  can  find  it  where  it  may  not  prejudice  any 
other  grant.”  Noyes’  grant  was  laid  out  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
Colony  bordering  Massachusetts  in  Killingly,  which  at  the  settlement  of 
the  border  was  found  to  lie  in  Massachusetts  and  was  given  another 
claimant.  In  return  for  this  loss  Noyes1  3  was  awarded  a  new  grant  in¬ 
creased  hy  fifty  acres.  Two  hundred  acres  of  this  new  grant  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Col.  William  Whiting  of  New  London,  and  Whiting  in  turn  sold 
them,  November  9,  1725,  to  Benjamin  Lewis14  of  Stratford.  In  May, 

1727,  Lewis  successfully  appealed  to  the  General  Assembly  for  a  patent 
for  this  200  acres  “lying  at  Weataug  on  the  west  side  of  the  ”Ous- 
satunnuck  River.”  March  29,  1743,  Lewis  14 "  sold  this  to  Cornelius  Dutch- 
er  for  630  pounds.  Th  is  tract  lies  north  of  Dutcher’s  land  and  east  of 
North  Pond. 

Noyes’1  °  extra  50  acres  was  laid  out  to  him  west  of  Lewis’  grant  of 
200  acres  bv  Edmund  Lewis,  surveyor  of  Fairfield  County,  November  14, 

1728. 

William  Whiting16  increased  his  200  acres  hy  buying  of  Aaron  Hart 
a  grant  of  50  acres  made  to  Hart’s  grandfather.  This  was  laid  out  in 
Weataug  on  the  River  north  of  Dutcher’s  land. 

6.  THE  YALE  GRANT 

On  the  dav  that  the  Yale  charter  was  granted  hy  the  General  Court, 
October  16,  1701,  one  of  the  patrons,  Major  James  Fitch17  of  Norwich 
and  Plainfield,  gave  to  the  Collegiate  School  of  Connecticut,  as  Yale  was 
then  named,  637  acres  of  land  in  the  remote  northeastern  township  of 
Killingly  in  Windham  County,  together  with  the  promise  of  glass  and 
nails  to  build  a  college  house.  How  this  early  gift  of  land  to  Yale,  bor¬ 
dering  north  and  east  on  Massachusetts,  was  ultimately  laid  out  in  Salis- 
bury  is  a  long  story. 

12.  Col.  Rec.  V.  3,  p.  245.  The  Rev.  Moses  Noyes  was  one  of  the  trustees 
of  the  infant  Yale  College.  His  nephew,  Joseph  Noyes,  was  minister 
of  the  First  Church  in  New  Haven  during  Jonathan  Lee’s  college  years. 

13.  Col.  Rec.  V.  6,  p.  345. 

14.  Col.  Rec.  V.  7,  p.  97. 

14*  SLR,  V.  1,  p.  167 

15.  mss.  Conn.  Rec.  patents,  deeds  and  surveys  of  land,  V.  4,  p.  159. 

16.  mss.  Conn.  Rec.  patents,  deeds  and  surveys  of  land,  v.  4,  p.  33,  97. 

Col.  Wm.  Whiting  was  commander  of  the  expedition  against  Port  Royal 
in  Canada  and  was  authorized  to  pay  the  bill  to  the  Livingstons  of  Liv¬ 
ingston  manor  for  supplies  to  the  army  in  which  the  Lord  of  the  Manor 
enriched  himself  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  soldiers.  He  was  also  com¬ 
missioner  in  the  Massachusetts  boundary  settlement  in  1713,  the  line 
of  which  he  had  earlier  been  appointed  to  run  as  far  as  Simsbury. 

17.  Oviatt,  James.  Beginnings  of  Yale.  p.  191. 
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After  the  Pequot  War,  the  northeast  corner  of  Connecticut,  Wind¬ 
ham  County,  the  home  of  the  Mohegans,  was  occupied  hy  various  scat¬ 
tered  remnants  of  Indian  tribes.  In  this  early  period,  in  1653,  the  Mohe¬ 
gans  had  ceded  to  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,18  later  governor  of  Connecticut, 
a  large  tract  of  land,  which,  not  taken  up  by  Winthrop,  fwas  later  claimed 
hy  his  heirs. 

Major  Janies  Fitch  now  comes  into  the  picture.  Fitch,  the  son  of 
a  greatly  esteemed  minister  in  Norwich,  energetic  and  useful  in  all 
affairs  of  the  Colony,  prominent  especially  for  his  success  in  dealing 
with  the  Indians,  was  an  unscrupulous  land  grabber.  He  cultivated 
the  friendship  of  the  Indians  in  Windham  County  where  Uncas  had 
now  made  himself  sachem  over  all  the  tribes.  Uncas’  degenerate  and 
drunken  son.  Owaneco19,  coheir  to  his  father’s  domains,  in  1680,  deeded 
his  lands  and  his  title  to  his  “loving  friend,  James  Fitch,  Jr.”  The  Gen¬ 
eral  Court  recognized  this  deed  and  regarded  Fitch20  as  the  guardian 
of  Owaneco’s  lands.  Fitch,  bower,  assuming  this  territory  as  his  right¬ 
ful  personal  possession,  proceeded  to  sell  land  and  lay  out  towns  with¬ 
out  further  sanction  from  the  Court.  As  an  example  of  his  grandiose 
schemes  he  sold  15,100  acres21  to  a  company  of  proprietors,  reserving 
for  himself  in  payment  for  the  transaction  a  large  share  in  the  acreage. 
In  this  vast  region,  still  keeping  his  home  in  Norwich,  he  erected  a 
number  of  lodges  in  which  he  lived  from  time  to  time  as  lord  of  the 
domain,  holding  court  and  finally  settling  permanently  with  his  family 
at  a  place  now  called  Plainfield22  where  his  attractive  family  seat  became 
a  rendezvous  for  land  traders,  civil  and  military  officials,  and  hordes 
of  idle  Indians.  Here  he  held  court,  acting  as  chief  magistrate  for  all  the 
surrounding  region. 

His  schemes  coming  to  the  attention  of  the  Winthrop  heirs  precipi¬ 
tated  a  first-class  legal  controversy  among  the  legislators  in  which  Fitch2'1 
was  hauled  before  the  Colonial  Court,  accused  of  illegal  transactions, 
and  after  a  fierce  battle  between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Houses  proved 
guilty,  but  dismissed  without  punishment. 

Aside  from  the  complications  of  the  Indian  deal,  the  General  Court 
which  still  held  ungranted  a  section  not  occupied  hy  the  Indians  in  the 
northeast  corner  of  Windham  County,  Killingly,  awarded  in  October, 
1690,  Major  James  Fitch24  a  country  grant  of  1500  acres  in  this  section 
which  was  confirmed  to  him.  Again  in  1695  ( ? )  1700  acres2,J  also  in 
Killingly  were  granted  Major  James  Fitch,  along  later  with  other  grants, 
respectively  to  Moses  Mansfield,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Buckingham,  and  Samuel 
Rogers,  on  Five  Mile  River.  Obviously  the  hounds  of  Major  Fitch's  grant 
were  not  carefully  surveyed  for  in  the  “Wild  lands”  on  Five  Mile  River 
where  Fitch’s  generous  gift  to  Tale  was  located,  James  and  Peter  Levins 

18.  Larned,  E.  D.  History  of  Windham  County,  p.  5. 

19.  Larned,  E.  D.  History  of  Windham  County,  p.  16-19. 

20.  Col.  Rec.  V.  3,  p.  202. 

21.  Larned,  E.  D.  History  of  Windham  County,  p.  181. 

22.  Larned,  E.  D.  History  of  Windham  County,  p.  142f. 

23.  Col.  Rec.  V.  5,  p.  586. 
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bought  land  from  other  grantees  and  settled.  Also  on  this  very  tract  a 
Capt.  Chandler  made  a  gift  of  land  to  the  first  settled  minister  of  Kil- 
lingly,  the  Rev.  John  Fisk.  In  1701  Major  James  Fitch26  deeded  637 
acres,  encroached  upon  the  land  occupied  by  Messrs.  Fisk  and  Levins,  to 
t  lie  infant  Tale  College. 

Some  years  later  when  Yale  attempted  to  claim  the  handsome  gift 
of  Major  Fitch,  Yale  found  its  claim  contested  by  actual  settlers  on  the 
land  holding  deeds,  particularly  by  Messrs.  Fisk  and  Levins.  This  in¬ 
volved  tedious  and  expensive  litigation  conducted  by  Yale  through  the 
General  Court  which  at  this  time  had  assumed  partial  support  of  ihe 
College.  Finally  to  avoid  further  expense  and  to  close  the  matter,  in 
May,  1723,  the  General  Court  granted  Fisk  and  Levins27  628  acres  else¬ 
where  in  the  ungranted  lands  of  the  Colony  with  the  understanding  that 
this  grant  would  be  turned  over  to  T  ale  in  exchange  for  Yale’s  claim  to 
the  Killingly  gift.  This  country  grant  to  Fisk  and  Levins  was  surveyed 
and  laid  out  to  them  in  Salisbury28  by  the  county  surveyor  of  Hartford 
and  the  patent  confirmed  to  them  May,  1729.  In  September  of  the  same 
year  it  was  deeded  by  Fisk  and  Lev  ins  to  the  Trustees  of  Tale.  These 
628  acres  occupy  the  nearly  level  land  along  the  road  leading  from 
Salisbury  to  Lime  Rock  on  both  sides  of  the  brook  called  Salmon  Kill. 

Tale  has  honored  Major  James  Fitch  by  a  gateway  in  the  Harkness 
Memorial  Quadrangle  dedicated  to  him.  The  inscription  reads: 

"Major  James  Fitch  of  Plainfield  who  made  a  generous 
offer  in  1701  of  land  and  materials  for  the  original  building  of 
Yale  College.” 

Note  the  word  “offer".  The  nails  and  glass  needed  for  the  building 
some  years  later  were  forthcoming,  but  his  grant  of  land  made  T  ale 
plenty  of  trouble.  However,  Yale  is  in  possession  of  the  land  and  the 
Fitch  genealogy  would  have  Tale  substitute  “Gift"  for  “Offer". 

For  some  years  the  land  lay  dormant.  In  1751,  Tale29  finding  it 
inconvenient  to  administer  its  farm  in  so  remote  a  section  put  the  land 
up  for  rent  on  leases  extending  999  years,  the  rental  of  five  per  cent  of 
their  then  present  value  to  he  paid  annually.  These  leases  carried  all 
the  privileges  of  ownership  in  fee  simple;  they  could  he  re-leased  at 
the  option  of  the  leasee  and  were  disposable  by  will  and  otherwise  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  inheritance  law. 

In  April,  1753,  a  lease  of  150  acres  was  made  out  to  Leonard  Owen90 
signed  at  Salisbury  hv  “Thomas  Clap"  and  “Leonard  Owen”.  This 
would  seem  to  show  that  Rector  Clap  himself  was  in  Salisbury,  probably 
the  guest  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Lee.  President  Stiles  later  visited  Salis¬ 
bury  and  drew  a  map  of  the  Tale  grant. 

24.  Col.  Rec.  V.  4,  p.'  40. 

25.  Larned,  E.  D.  History  of  Windham  County,  p.  161. 

26.  Col.  Rec.  V.  6,  p.  372,  446,  527. 

27.  Col.  Rec.  V.  6,  p.  528. 

28.  Col.  Rec.  V.  7,  p.  235. 

29.  Clap,  Thomas.  Annals  of  Yale.  p.  50-60. 

30.  mss.  in  Yale  University  Library  vault. 
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Yale  Farm  in  Salisbury 

—Courtesy  of  the  Yale  University  Library  from  the  Manuscript  Collections  Itineraries  and 
Memoirs  v.  3.  p.  626 


The  assistant  treasurer  of  1  ale  states  that  as  far  as  he  knows,  the 
original  rental  has  remained  the  same  throughout  all  these  years.  The 
leases  are  subject  to  renewal  once  in  each  hundred  years  and  oftener 
if  both  parties  agree.  Leases  were  renewed  by  Yale  in  1914  or  as  soon 
as  was  convenient  after  this  date. 

Until  1933  the  Yale  grant  was  exempt  from  taxation  by  the  town 
under  the  legal  ruling  for  the  exemption  of  religious,  educational,  and 
charitable  institutions.  The  extremely  small  rental  paid  Tale  on  these 
valuable  farms  was  disproportionate  to  the  town  tax  on  other  property. 
Judge  Howard  Fitch  Landon  took  up  the  matter,  and  in  1933  an  act  was 
passed  by  the  Connecticut  Legislature  rectifying  this.  Now  the  Yale 
leases  are  subject  to  the  normal  town  tax.  This  is  paid  in  full  in  May. 
The  Yale  rental  is  due  in  September.  The  leasee  pays  this  rental  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  Yale  Treasurer  and  this  sum  is  refunded  by  the  town  to  the 
leasee.  This  refund  is  the  item  that  has  been  budgeted  to  Yale  in  the 
Selectmen’s  Annual  Reports. 
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Three  farms  on  the  Lime  Rock  road  are  now  held  under  the  Yale 
leases,  to  wit,  the  Reed  farm  now  owned  by  Theo.  Pomeroy,  the  Miner 
farm,  and  the  Belter  farm.  Two  of  the  leasees,  Mrs.  Ingersoll  and 
\\  illiam  C.  Cannon,  have  exchanged  their  999  year  leases  for  quit  claim 
deeds  from  Tale.  These  five  farms  now  occupy  the  total  area  of  the 
original  grant. 

Mr.  Cannon  s  lease  has  an  interesting  history.  Sometime  about 
1803  Simeon  Granger  of  Berkshire  County  came  to  Salisbury  to  take 
possession  of  a  considerable  acreage  of  land  purchased  by  his  father. 
Not  long  after  this  date  he  had  acquired  the  lease  to  the  T  ale  farm,  now 
Mr.  Cannon’s  property,  and  was  living  in  a  house  upon  it.  The  house 
stood  at  the  junction  of  two  much  travelled  roads,  now  partly  abandoned, 
the  road  from  Furnace  Village  over  Falls  Mountain  to  Canaan  Falls 
(Farnam  Road) ,  and  the  road  over  Wells  Hill  from  Salisbury  to  Sharon. 

It  was  an  admirable  place  for  his  tavern.  A  date,  1806,  is  cut  in 
the  floor  in  the  main  part  of  the  house.  From  this  date  it  is  inferred  that 
this  commodious  main  structure,  joined  to  the  old  house,  which  now 
became  the  kitchen  wing,  was  built  in  1806.  Granger  himself  apparently 
ran  it  less  than  ten  years,  for  in  1812  he  leased  from  the  town  of  Salis¬ 
bury  the  decrepit  old  Meeting  House,  part  of  which  now  forms  our  Town 
Hall.  This  he  refitted  as  an  inn,  and  about  1817.  as  Amasa  Grinell  was 
now  occupying  his  former  tavern  on  the  Yale  grant,  moved  his  family 
into  it. 

During  these  years  the  problem  of  the  care  of  the  town  poor  was 
acute.  The  old  method  of  farming  out  the  indigent  aged,  sick,  and  help¬ 
less  to  the  care  of  the  lowest  bidder  and  of  binding  out  uncared-for  chil¬ 
dren  to  service,  had  aroused  the  conscience  of  the  public  and  it  was 
decided  to  secure  property  where  both  the  town  paupers,  adults  and  chil¬ 
dren,  and  local  lawbreakers  could  be  housed  and  provided  for  in  one 
place. 

The  Yale  property  formerly  leased  to  Simeon  Granger  was  decided 
upon  as  fitted  for  this  purpose.  The  Committee  in  charge  of  selecting 
and  purchasing  the  property  for  the  town,  in  1829,  went  to  New  Haven 
and  secured  a  re-lease  from  Yale,  then  made  a  deal  with  Granger  for 
this  Yale  farm  and  some  adjoining  land  for  $2500. 

Thus  the  “Salisbury  Asylum”  was  started,  a  refuge  for  the  poor, 
and  a  “bettering  house”  for  evil  doers.  A  room  in  the  second  storv  in 
the  old  house,  now  used  as  a  kitchen  wing,  was  fitted  as  the  “bettering 
place”  for  the  confinement  of  law  breakers.  A  stout  oaken  door  to  it 
was  provided  with  a  formidable  lock  and  key.  Mr.  Cannon  still  has 
the  strong  lock  and  the  big  key. 

The  manager,  supplied  with  a  long  list  of  by-laws  and  rules,  was 
installed  to  have  complete  charge  and  to  report  to  the  Overseers  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  town.  For  many  years  the  “Salisbury  Asylum”  or  Town 
Poor  House  provided  for  both  town  paupers  and  miscreants. 

In  1916  the  Yale  lease  was  renewed  to  the  town  of  Salisbury  to 
expire  September  1,  2788.  Within  the  next  few  years  the  new  ideals  and 
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methods  of  social  service  had  introduced  many  changes  in  the  conduct 
of  local  charities.  The  town  farm  with  its  commodious  house  was  no 
longer  adapted  to  the  care  of  the  few  decrepit  inmates.  A  small  house 
on  the  Lincoln  City  Road  hack  of  the  Central  School  was  erected  and 
the  several  old  people  moved  there  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  a 
matron,  and  the  town  farm  and  house  was  put  up  for  sale.  In  1954,  upon 
the  erection  of  the  new  school  building  on  the  town  lot,  the  building 
was  removed.  On  July  26,  1927,  the  Tale  lease  was  assigned  from  the 
town  of  Salisbury  to  Mrs.  Ada  H.  McLeish,  wife  of  Archibald  McLeish. 
She  held  it  only  a  month,  reassigning  it  in  August  to  the  present  owner, 
William  C.  Cannon.  After  this  date  agitation  for  the  assessment  of  taxes 
on  the  Yale  property  secured  in  1933  the  passage  of  the  act  by  the  Con¬ 
necticut  legislature  which  made  all  the  Yale  land  amenable  to  the  nor¬ 
mal  town  tax.  In  this  year  Mr.  Cannon  exchanged  his  999  year  lease  for  a 
quit  claim  deed. 


7.  FITCH  GRANT 

Upon  the  death  of  Major  James  Fitch,  the  same  James  Fitch  who 
presented  Yale  with  the  doubtful  title  of  land  in  Killingly,  his  son  Eben- 
ezer31,  who  shared  his  father’s  gift  for  securing  land  grants  in  various 
unoccupied  regions  of  the  Colony,  presented,  May,  1723,  the  General 
Assembly  with  a  memorial32  to  rectify  a  grievance  over  the  questionable 
lands  in  Killingly.  He  said  that  he  possessed  a  deed  of  an  original  grant 
of  500  acres  given  his  father  in  1690,  and  that  owing  to  his  father’s  fail¬ 
ure  to  he  exact  in  his  registering  it  and  get  further  confirmation  the  same 
land  had  been  granted  to  Messrs.  Wolcott  and  Thompson,  whereby  said 
Fitch  and  his  heirs  “are  deprived  of  said  lands”,  Ebenezer  prays  that 
said  500  acres  may  he  laid  out  to  him  in  some  other  place  and  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  grants  permission  to  have  it  laid  out  in  any  of  the  un¬ 
granted  lands  of  the  Colony.  Interestingly  enough  this  grant  was  laid 
out  in  Salisbury,  the  northern  hound  adjoining  the  Yale  lands,  the  south¬ 
east  bound  along  part  of  the  Wadsworth  grant.  A  patent  for  this  grant 
was  issued  in  May,  1730,  and  it  was  surveyed  by  Edmund  Lewis. 

Ebenezer  Fitch  died  and  his  six  sons  jointly  inherited  the  500  acres. 
James,  the  eldest,  according  to  the  English  law  of  primogeniture,  in  her- 
ited  a  double  portion  so  that  the  acreage  was  divided  into  seven  portions, 
James  retaining  two  shares,  the  other  five  brothers,  Medinah,  Ebenezer, 
Jr.,  Elijah,  Eleazar,  and  John  each  one  share.  After  various  speculative 
deals  recorded  in  the  Salisbury  land  records,  chiefly  through  one  Hum¬ 
phrey  Avery  of  Groton,  John  33  comes  into  possession  of  the  whole  tract. 

None  of  the  brothers  inheriting  the  grant  came  to  live  on  it.  Not 
Ebenezer’s  sons,  but  James,  the  son  of  Nathaniel  Fitch,  Ebenezer’s  cousin, 

31.  Ebenezer,  a  man  of  importance  in  the  Colony,  was  granted  the  right 

to  erect  the  first  slitting  mill  in  Connecticut.  Col.  Rec.  V.  6,  p.  312, 
May,  1722. 

32.  mss.  Conn.  Rec.  patents,  deeds  ,and  surveys  of  lands.  V.  4,  p.  457.  Col. 

Rec.  V.  6,  p.  403.  Col.  Rec.  V.  4,  p.  40. 
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braved  the  wilderness  to  make  his  home  here.  This  young  James  Fitch 
had  married  Abiael  Metcalf,  sister  of  Elizabeth,  who  a  few  years  later 
became  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Lee.  Janies  and  Abiael  were 
among  the  very  early  Connecticut  settlers.  A  daughter  was  horn  to  them 
in  Salisbury,  July  7,  1736. 

Janies  and  Abiael  were  followed  by  three  nephews,  sons  of  Joshua 
Fitch,  a  brother  of  Janies.  Joshua  had  married  Mary  Trumbull,  a  sister 
of  Governor  Trumbull.  Their  three  sons,  Jonathan  who  married  Anne 
Coffing,  Joshua  who  married  Rebe  Rood  of  Shelf  eld,  and  Joseph  Trum¬ 
bull  Fitch  who  married  Jamima  (?)  settled  here  and  raised  large  fami¬ 
lies.  Another  Ebenezer,  Ebenezer  II,  son  of  Capt.  John  Fitch  II  and 
his  wife  Alice  Fitch34  (John  married  his  cousin)  came  to  Salisbury. 
This  Ebenezer  II  had  children  by  three  successive  wives:  (1)  Chloe 
Kingsbury,  (2)  Hannah  Way,  and  (3)  Sarah  Trumbull. 

During  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Lee’s  encumbancy  the  names  of  seven 
distinct  Fitch  families  fill  pages  of  the  early  Salisbury  records.  The  late 
Judge  Howard  Fitch  Landon’s  ancestry  traces  hack  four  generations  to 
Ebenezer  Fitch  and  Chloe  Kingsbury. 

This  Fitch  family35  was  only  distantly  related  to  Governor  Thomas 
Fitch,  one  of  Salisbury’s  first  proprietors  who  had  allotments  of  land  in 
Salisbury. 

8.  THE  WOODBRIDGE  GRANTS  —  DUDLEY  WOODBRIDGE 

Tracing  the  history  of  the  Woodbridge  grants  involved  considerable 
genealogical  research. 

The  record  goes  hack  to  the  well-to-do  English  non-conformist,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  John  Woodbridge  (1613-1691)  of  Newberry,  Massachusetts.  The 
Woodbridges,  settling  first  in  Massachusetts  and  then  coming  to  Con¬ 
necticut,  were  among  the  distinguished  colonial  first  families,  selecting 
for  their  wives  the  daughters  of  the  governors  of  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut. 

Sons  and  grandsons  of  the  Reverend  John  had  country  grants  given 
them  by  the  Connecticut  Colonial  Court.  Three  grants  were  awarded 
“west  of  the  Oussatunnuek,”  two  of  which  were  laid  out  in  Salisbury; 
i.e.  the  grant  to  Dudley  W  oodbridge  and  the  grant  to  the  heirs  of  Rev. 

33.  SLR.  V.  1,  p.  181,  p.  298. 

34.  Alice  Fitch  was  the  daughter  of  Major  James  Fitch’s  son,  Ebenezer. 

35.  Capt.  John  Fitch  (son  of  John  Fitch)  was  the  grandson  of  the  Rev. 
James  Fitch  of  Norwich,  and  second  cousin  of  the  land  grantee,  Eben¬ 
ezer,  whose  daughter  Alice,  Capt.  John  married. 

Miss  E.  Leslie  Emmet  and  her  sister,  the  late  Mrs.  Ellen  Rand,  are 
descendants  of  the  Rev.  James  Fitch  of  Norwich  through  his  son  Joseph, 
a  branch  that  did  not  come  to  Salisbury. 

Ebenezer  Fitch  and  Chloe  Kingsbury  had  a  son  Elijah  who  married 
Temperance  Chapman  of  Salisbury,  daughter  of  Rufus  Chapman.  A 
daughter  of  Ebenezer  and  Chloe,  Sylvia  Fitch  married  Edmund  Lan- 
don.  Judge  Howard  Fitch  Landon  (1864-1949)  was  their  grandson. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Winchester  Fitch  of  Lakeville,  a  direct  descendant 
of  the  Rev.  James  Fitch  of  Norwalk,  for  data  on  the  Fitch  family.  J.  P. 
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John  Woodbridge  (1678-1718)  sold  to  the  Buells  and  later  to  Hezekiah 
and  Joseph  Porter. 

Two  sons  of  the  colonial  patriarch,  the  Rev.  John  Woodbridge  (1613- 
1691)  are  of  interest  to  Salisbury.  The  most  distinguished  son  was  the 
Rev.  Timothy  Woodbridge  (1644-1732),  minister  of  the  First  Church 
of  Hartford,  a  founder  and  trustee  of  Yale  and  a  man  of  influence  in  the 
Colony.  The  Rev.  Timothy  (1644-1732)  of  Hartford  had  a  son  Timothy, 
Jr.  This  son,  the  Rev.  Timothy  Woodbridge,  Jr.  (1686-1742),  minister 
at  Simsbury,  adopted  the  infant  son  of  the  Rev.  Dudley  Woodbridge 
(1675-1710)  to  whom  the  Salisbury  grant  was  finally  laid  out. 

Another  son  of  the  patriarch,  the  Rev.  John  Woodbridge,  was  the 
Rev.  John  Woodbridge,  Jr.  (ca.  1644-1691)  of  Wethersfield  and  Killing- 
worth.  His  two  sons  were: 

(1)  The  Rev.  John  Woodbridge  (1678-1718),  minister  of  West 
Springfield.  (This  grant  will  be  treated  later.) 

(2)  The  Rev.  Dudley  Woodbridge  (1675-1710 )  installed  as  min¬ 
ister  at  Simsbury  1697,  father  of  the  infant,  Dudley. 

The  two  brothers,  the  Rev.  John  Woodbridge  of  West 
Springfield  and  the  Rev.  Dudley  Woodbridge,  installed  as 
minister  in  Simsbury  in  1697,  became  extremely  involved  in  the  copper 
mine  at  Simsbury,  Minister  Dudley  on  the  spot  being  actively  engaged 
in  mining  and  smelting  ore.  This  ate  up  the  family  fortune  and  more, 
as  the  brothers  became  heavily  burdened  with  debt.  In  Simsbury  Min¬ 
ister  Dudley’s  pastoral  affairs  prospered  as  little  as  his  mining  ventures. 
His  parish  was  divided  and  his  promised  support  was  lacking  which 
occasioned  repeated  appeals  to  the  General  Assembly  to  help  him  out. 
The  Assembly36  did  so  to  the  extent  of  granting  him  200  acres  of  colony 
land  which  much  later  was  laid  out  at  a  point  where  the  townships  of 
Farmington,  Simsbury,  and  Windsor  meet. 

Dudley  died  in  1710  leaving  an  infant  son,  Dudley.  Two  years 
after  the  Rev.  Dudley’s  death,  the  grandson  of  Timothy  Wood- 
bridge,  minister  at  Hartford,  Timothy  Woodbridge,  Jr.,  who 
had  graduated  from  Yale  and  had  been  licensed  to  preach,  was  called 
to  Simsbury  to  succeed  his  cousin  Dudley.  He  promptly  married  his 
cousin’s  widow  and  adopted  his  cousin’s  infant  son,  Dudley.  Timothy 
was  not  much  of  an  improvement  over  his  cousin  as  pastor  and  had  the 
same  trouble  in  collecting  his  salary.  Absorbed  in  mining  schemes  he 
experimented  with  the  furnace  over  which  he  had  charge  and  gained  a 
reputation  as  a  scientist  and  inventor. 

In  the  mean  time,  Timothy’s  adopted  step-son,  Dudley  Woodbridge, 
had  become  of  age  and  inherited  his  father’s  grant  of  200  acres  on  the 
border  of  the  three  townships.  A  dispute  over  these  boundaries  put 
his  title  in  question.  On  this  ground,  October,  1729,  he  was  given  a  new 
grant37  of  200  acres  to  be  located  on  the  west  side  of  “Ousetunnuck 
River.”  The  Dudley  Woodbridge  grant  was  surveyed  May  1st,  1730,  one 

36.  Col.  Rec.  V.  7,  p.  260. 

37.  Col.  Rec.  V.  7,  p.  260. 
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mile  west  of  Ruluff  Dutcher’s  house.  Dudley  Woodbridge88  sold  this 
grant  to  John  Buell,  May  13,  1731;  Buell  resold  it  to  Henry  Vandusen, 
March  27,  1734. 

In  1752  the  copper  mine  at  Simsbury  was  leased  to  a  Boston  firm 
for  a  period  of  thirty  years.  At  the  expiration  of  this  period  in  1772 
the  lease  was  sold  to  Capt.  James  Holmes  of  Salisbury  for  1/30  part  of 
the  ore  produced.  The  next  year,  1773,  for  60  pounds  Holmes  resold 
his  lease  to  the  Colony  for  a  prison'1'  and  work  house.  The  Assembly 
renamed  this  bargain  Newgate  Prison.  The  intention  was  to  work  the 
mine  with  prison  labor,  hut  although  this  intention  was  never  carried 
out  successfully,  Newgate  had  sixty  years  of  unsavory  history  as  a  state 
prison.  Salisbury’s  connection  with  the  Simsbury  copper  mine  did  not 
end  with  the  country  grant  to  Dudley  Woodbridge. 

Dudley’s  stepfather,  the  Rev.  Timothy  Woodbridge,  Jr.,  as  an 
authority  on  mining  operations  was  engaged  to  erect  a  furnace  and  to 
take  charge  of  the  experiment  of  a  new  process  of  converting  iron  into 
steel  about  which  he  had  expert  knowledge,  by  a  company40  consisting 
of  the  Salisbury  proprietor,  Thomas  Fitch,  already  prominent  in  the 
Assembly,  Robert  Walker,  Jr.,  a  partner  in  the  Ore  Hill  mine,  and  George 
Wyllis  connected  by  marriage  to  the  Woodbridges.  In  October,  1740, 
the  Assembly  granted  this  company  the  privilege  of  being  sole  produc¬ 
ers  of  steel  for  a  period  of  15  years.  Timothy  Woodbridge  died  in  1742 
and  the  project  was  delayed,  but  in  October,  1743,  and  again  in  October, 
1744,  the  privilege  was  renewed  by  the  Assembly  upon  the  representa¬ 
tion  that  one-half  ton  of  steel  had  already  been  produced  by  the  new 
manager  Aaron  Eliott. 


9.  JOHN  WOODBRIDGE  (1678-1718),  BUELL,  PORTER 

On  October  12th,  1671,  the  Connecticut  General  Assembly  granted 
the  Rev.  John  Woodbridge40  of  Newberry,  Massachusetts,  250  acres  of 
land  which  grant  descended  to  the  Rev.  John  Woodbridge  of  West 
Springfield.  The  heirs  of  the  Rev.  John  Woodbridge  petitioned 
the  General  Assembly  to  grant  Capt.  John  Buell  125  acres  to  he 
laid  out  west  of  the44  Ousatunnuk”  in  exchange  for  a  contested  125  acres 
of  the  original  grant  which  was  laid  out  in  Killingworth.  This  grant 
of  125  acres  conveyed  to  Samuel  and  David  Buell  was  surveyed  by  E. 
Lewis  and  sold  to  Hezekiah  and  Joseph  Porter  for  30  pounds,  January 
18,  1731/2.  This  grant  was  located  between  the  two  Twin  Lakes. 

(I  have  not  been  able  to  locate  the  deed  for  another  125  acres  which 
was  laid  out  on  this  Woodbridge  grant  along  the  west  border  of  Lake 
Washinee.  J.P.) 


38.  mss.  Conn.  Rec.  patents,  deeds,  and  surveys  of  land.  V.  4,  p.  351. 

39.  Col.  Rec.  V.  14,  p.  93,  122,  205. 

40.  Col.  Rec.  V.  8,  p.  338,  574,  V.  9,  p.  58. 

40.  mss.  Conn.  Rec.  patents,  deeds,  and  surveys  of  land.  V.  4.  p.  296 
Col.  Rec.  V.  7,  p.  344. 
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10.  ROGER  NEWTON 

In  May,  1719,  a  grant41  of  200  acres  was  renewed  to  the  heirs  of  Roger 
Newton,  deceased,  formerly  of  Milford,  “the  same  being  a  grant  of  so 
much  land  made  to  said  Mr.  Newton”  hy  the  General  Assembly,  October 
13,  1681.  This  grant  was  laid  out  to  Capt.  Roger  Newton  of  Milford 
beginning  “a  litte  below  the  south  line  laid  out  to  the  heirs  of  Ebenezer 
Fitch.”  Surveyed  hy  Edmund  Lewis  November  18,  1731,  this  grant 
was  below  Wells  Hill  between  the  Town  Hill  road  to  Lime  Rock  and  the 
Fitch  500  acre  grant. 

11.  DANIEL  BISSELL,  JOHN  PELL,  AND  EZEKIEL  ASHLEY 

THE  “GREAT  OAR  GRANT” 

In  1674  an  important  country  grant  of  100  acres,  eventually  laid  out 
in  Salisbury  was  bestowed  hy  the  General  Court  upon  John  Bissell  of 
Windsor.  This  grant  was  never  taken  up  in  his  lifetime.  Fifty  years 
later,  May,  1726,  it  was  renewed  to  his  son,  Daniel  Bissell42,  with  per¬ 
mission  to  have  it  laid  out  hy  the  county  surveyor  of  Hartford  in  any  of 
the  ungranted  lands  of  the  Colony.  Bissell  sold  his  grant  to  John  Pell4  5 
and  Ezekiel  Ashley,  September  8,  1731,  and  on  October  27,  1731,  it  was 
surveyed  and  laid  out  to  Pell  and  Ashley  hy  Jonathan  Burnham,  the 
Hartford  county  surveyor. 

It  is  sometimes  stated  that  Daniel  Bissell  was  the  first  to  open  the 
Ore  Hill  mine.  The  legend  that  Daniel  Bissell  was  in  Salisbury  and  that 
he  worked  the  mine  before  it  was  laid  out  to  Pell  and  Ashley  for  whom  it 
was  surveyed  in  1731  is  without  foundation.  At  this  date,  Daniel  Bissell40 
was  one  of  the  proprietors  of  Harwinton  and  greatly  occupied  in  its 
division,  authorized  in  1732.  In  the  summer  of  1732  Salisbury  was  sur¬ 
veyed  hy  Edmund  Lewis,  the  surveyor  of  Fairfield  County,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  this  region.  In  1731  he  had  been  the  Colony’s  surveyor 
in  establishing  the  division  line  between  the  province  of  New  York  and 
the  colony  of  Connecticut.  Much  earlier  in  1723,  with  Thomas  Knowles 
he  ran  the  dividing  line  between  the  land  of  Abraham  Vandusen  and 

a 


41.  mss.  Conn.  Rec.  patents,  deeds,  and  surveys  of  land.  V.  4,  p.  439. 

Col.  Rec.  V.  6,  n.  114.  V.  3,  p.  92. 

42.  Col.  Rec.  V.  7,  p.  43. 

43.  mss.  Conn.  Rec.  patents,  deeds,  and  surveys  of  land.  Vol.  4,  p.  329. 

44.  Col.  Rec.  V.  7,  p.  499:  Memorialists  granted  a  “patent  of  100  acres  of 
land  lying  west  of  Ousatunnuck  river  near  a  large  pond  known  to  the 
Indians  by  the  name  of  Wonokopoike  pond,  which  said  100  acres  of  land 
was  surveyed  and  laid  out  by  Jonathan  Burnham,  surveyor  of  lands  for 
the  county  of  Hartford,  unto  John  Pell  and  Ezekiel  Ashley  as  is  set 
forth  in  the  survey  of  said  Jonathan  Burnham,  dated  October,  the  27th, 
1731;  It  is  resolved  that  the  memorialists  have  a  patent  as  prayed  for; 
provided  they  show  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Governor  and  Secretary 
that  the  right  to  the  remainder  of  the  said  100  acres  of  land  (which 
is  not  yet  laid  out)  is  well  vested  in  the  said  Philip  Livingstone  by 
lawful  conveyance,  before  the  said  patent  be  executed. 

45.  Col.  Rec.  V.  7,  p.  390,  p.  558. 
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William  White  and  he  was  the  official  surveyor  of  many  of  the  early 
country  grants.  He  was  the  surveyor  who  laid  out  the  town  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Colony’s  Committee  reported,  October  9,  1732,  with 
Stephen  Noble  and  William  Gaylord  to  the  General  Assembly  the  result 
of  the  survey  of  the  two  townships  M  and  N  as  suitable  for  settlement. 
They  reported  only  upon  the  quality  of  the  land  as  serviceable  "for 
plowing,  mowing,  and  pasturing,”  not  a  word  of  mineral  resources.  If 
that  hill  or  iron  had  been  opened  the  Committee  had  every  opportunity 
of  knowing  about  it  and  the  speculator,  Stephen  Noble,  would  not  have 
missed  the  chance  to  secure  a  share  of  the  prize.  If  these  men  were 
ignorant  of  this  hidden  wealth  how  could  Bissell  off  in  Windsor  get  this 
private  information? 

Between  the  date  1726  of  Bissell’s  permission  to  take  up  his  father’s 
grant  and  the  sale  to  Pell  and  Ashley  in  1731  at  least  several  persons 
in  the  neighborhood  were  aware  of  the  presence  of  iron  in  this  region 
and  had  undoubtedly  spotted  the  famous  hill.  These  persons  were  the 
Ashleys  in  neighboring  Sheffield.  Capt.  John  Ashley,  commissioned  by 
the  Massachusetts  Court  to  lay  out  lots  in  Sheffield  and  give  deeds  as 
early  as  1722,  with  his  nephew,  Ezekiel  Ashley,  and  his  son,  Col.  John, 
were  much  in  Sheffeld,  Col.  John  settling  there  and  building  a  man¬ 
sion  near  the  Connecticut  border  at  Ashley  Falla. 

Wealthy  and  enterprising,  Capt.  John  Ashley,  the  legal  official,  his 
nephew,  Ezekiel  Ashley,  and  his  son,  Col.  John  Ashley,  had  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  this  whole  mountainous  region.  John  Pell,  an  early  Shef¬ 
field  neighbor,  was  a  surveyor  and  it  is  probable  that  Ezekiel,  who  roam¬ 
ed  everywhere,  in  company  with  the  surveyor,  John  Pell,  spotted  this 
ore  field.  The  Ashleys  were  clever  in  negotiating  the  deal  with  Bissell. 
Being  Massachusetts  residents  they  were  not  eligible  to  petition  for  a 
Connecticut  country  grant  but  they  could  buy  one.  They  learned  that 
Daniel  Bissell,  now  a  proprietor  of  Harwinton,  and  much  occupied  with 
his  own  land  holding  there,  had  had  his  father’s  country  grant  of  100 
acres  renewed  to  him  five  years  earlier,  a  grant  not  yet  laid  out.  This 
grant  Ezekiel  Ashley  in  partnership  with  John  Pell,  purchased  for  90 
pounds  and  secured  permission  from  the  General  Assembly  to  have  it 
laid  out  and  surveyed  to  them.  This  was  before  the  township  was  offi¬ 
cially  surveyed  and  before  the  shrewd  Thomas  Lamb  had  a  chance  at  the 
treasure.  Was  it  by  chance  that  Pell  and  Ashley  selected  for  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  this  grant  of  “100  acres  in  any  of  the  ungranted  lands  of  the  Col¬ 
ony"  this  particular  hill?  I  think  not. 

After  securing  legal  ownership  of  this  land  the  partners  Pell  and 
Ashley,  apparently  waited  a  year  until  after  the  Commissioners  appoint¬ 
ed  to  survey  the  town  sent  in  their  report  in  October,  1732,  before  begin¬ 
ning  any  extensive  exploratory  operations. 

Certainly  very  soon  after  1732  work  must  have  begun  in  earnest 
and  enough  ore  dug  out  of  the  earth  to  induce  a  number  of  prominent 
and  wealthy  men  to  organize  Salisbury’s  first  joint  stock  corporation 
and  put  up  money  to  operate  the  mine.  The  seven  partners,  no  less  emi¬ 
nent  personages  than  Elisha  Williams,  rector  of  Yale,  and  Rev.  Jared 
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Elliott  of  Killingsworth,  minister,  prominent  physician  and  scientist,  Rob¬ 
ert  Walker  of  Stratford,  the  lord  of  Livingston  Manor,  Philip  Livingston, 
John  and  Ezekiel  Ashley,  and  Martin  Kellogg,  secured  their  patent  to 
this  property  from  the  General  Assembly  in  May,  1734.  Pell,  for  some 
reason,  seems  to  have  dropped  out  of  the  partnership,  possibly  because 
he  could  not  raise  the  necessary  funds  for  his  part  in  the  enterprise  and 
Capt.  or  Col.  John  Ashley  bought  him  out.  The  partners  were  all 
extremely  wealthy  men. 

The  company,  after  authorization  by  its  patent,  began  mining  oper¬ 
ations  at  once.  At  Ancram,  in  Livingston  Manor,  a  forge  was  soon 
erected,  and  also  Thomas  Lamb,  not  to  he  outdone,  was  constructing  his 
forge  at  Lime  Rock  in  1736.  The  Ashleys,  too,  had  a  forge  in  Sheffield 
which  was  in  full  operation  in  1737.  Thus  before  the  sale  of  the  town 
in  1738,  important  mining  operations  were  conducted,  forges  erected 
and  these  “iron  works”  were  turning  out  many  needed  tools  and  uten¬ 
sils.  This,  no  doubt,  encouraged  the  extensive  speculation  in  real  estate 
in  the  town  and  was  an  inducement  to  attract  settlers.  It  certainly 
attracted  landless  tenants  from  the  neighboring  Livingston  manor  and 
the  Berkshires,  for  not  only  men  were  needed  for  the  pick  and  shovel  at 
the  mine,  but  forges  required  charcoal  which  was  burned  in  pits  on  the 
mountains;  how  many  of  these  landless  families  living  in  shacks  on 
the  mountains  or  near  the  mine  had  emigrated  to  Salisbury  we  do  not 
know. 

The  profits  of  the  mine  must  have  been  considerable  for  there  was 
keen  competition  for  some  share  in  this  property.  In  lieu  of  stocks,  the 
partners  sold  a  fraction  of  their  undivided  right  to  the  total  100  acres; 
the  deed  of  sale  would  read,  for  example,  “5/8  of  1/8  of  100  acres  laid 
out  October  27th,  1731.” 


12.  WADSWORTH  GRANT 

Sergeant  Thomas  Tibballs46  of  Milford  was  given  a  grant  of  50  acres 
for  services  in  the  Pequot  War  by  the  General  Court  on  May  11,  1671. 
This  grant  sold  and  resold  several  times,  was  finally  acquired  by  Lieut. 
Samuel  Wadsworth  for  35  pounds,  and,  in  May,  1732,  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  gave  permission  to  have  this  land  laid  out  to  him  in  any  of  the  un¬ 
granted  lands  west  of  the  “Ousatunnuck  River”  and  appointed  Edmund 
Lewis  of  Fairfield  County  as  surveyor. 

Lewis’  survey  of  this  grant  of  50  acres  is  dated  September  25,  1734. 
Immediately,  on  the  very  next  day,  September  26,  1734,  for  the  sum  of 
70  pounds,  it  was  deeded  to  Thomas  Lamb.47 

Note  the  date  September,  1734.  In  May,  1734,  a  patent  for  the  “Oar 
Hill”  one  hundred  acres  was  issued  to  the  seven  partners  where  already 
profitable  mining  operations  had  started.  Lamb  lost  no  time  in  seizing 
upon  this  property  as  a  favorable  location  for  his  forge  which  he  erected 
and  put  into  operation. 


46  Col.  Rec.  V.  7,  p.  381. 

47  mss.  Conn.  Rec.  patents,  deeds,  and  surveys  of  land.  V.  4,  p.  375. 
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This  particular  50  acres  laid  out  in  present  Lime  Rock  including 
the  fall  of  water  on  the  Salmon  Kill,  with  the  exception  of  the  ‘"Oar 
Hill,”  was  Salisbury  speculators’  most  coveted  prize.  A  grist  mill,  then 
a  saw  mill,  were  soon  erected  on  Lamb’s  run  of  water,  shares  of  which 
were  sold  and  resold  at  a  lively  profit. 

This  grant  adjoined  or  rather  covered  part  of  the  10  acres  settled 
upon  by  Abraham  Vandusen  where  he  had  his  first  home,  and  which 
without  legal  right  to  it,  he  relinquished  to  the  Governor  and  Company 
in  1738.  In  all  the  sales  of  this  grant  a  plot  two  rods  square,  where 
Abraham  s  son  was  buried  was  reserved.  This  plot  was  probably  part 
of  the  old  cemetery  which  was  located  in  the  triangle  at  the  junction 
of  the  present  Town  Hill  road  and  the  road  to  Salisbury. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  INDIANS  AND  DUTCHMEN 

THE  INDIANS 

Before  the  advent  of  the  white  men  in  Salisbury  there  were  groups 
of  Indians  in  sheltered  places  or  along  the  lakes  and  the  Housatonic 
River.  At  the  base  of  the  mountain  east  of  the  Moore  farm,  “Hamlet 
Hill,”  is  an  Indian  cave  where  arrow  heads  used  to  be  found,  a  probable 
site  of  Indian  wigwams.  In  a  grove  on  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Wonon- 
scopomuc,  on  the  property  of  Dr.  Knight’s  former  Asylum,  stood  a  tall 
pine  tree,  long  known  as  the  Indian  tree,  under  which  the  Indians  held 
their  councils.  On  the  banks  of  Furnace  Pond  in  Lakevillle  a  group  of 
Indians  had  wigwtms. 

In  1720  the  Indians  still  had  considerable  encampments  along  the 
Housatonic.  They  had  quite  a  large  village  east  of  the  Twin  Lake’s 
North  Pond  and  north  of  Dutchers  Bridge.  Two  other  groups  of  wig¬ 
wams  existed  south  of  Dutchers  Bridge  near  the  River,  one  on  the  land 
owned  by  the  White  family.  Judge  Church  relates  of  having  seen  whole 
Indian  skeletons  uncovered  as  floods  washed  away  the  hank  of  the 
River.  Apparently  when  the  Dutch  arrived  these  settlements  numbered 
some  200  or  300  Indians.  The  Dutch,  making  friends  with  them,  easily 
persuaded  these  simple  aborigines  to  sign  the  legal  colonial  deeds  giving 
away  their  land.  As  the  first  white  men,  peacefully  clearing  and  work¬ 
ing  their  land  did  not  interfere  with  the  hunting  in  the  undisturbed 
forest  and  fishing  in  the  River  and  lakes,  the  Indians  continued  to  occu¬ 
py  their  wigwams  side  by  side  with  their  friendly  white  neighbors. 
Trumbull  reports  that  in  1740  there  were  70  wigwams  in  Weataug. 

How  little  they  understood  the  significance  of  those  formal  deeds 
which  they  freely  gave  the  white  men  is  shown  by  their  practically  re¬ 
granting  the  whole  township  to  Knowles  and  Hinman  in  June,  1729. 

By  the  time  the  town  was  sold  and  officially  organized  in  1742,  many 
surveyors  had  traversed  their  lands  and  measuring  off  the  former  Indian 
holdings  into  legal  rights  of  ownership,  settlers  with  their  numerous  off¬ 
spring  over-ran  their  hunting  grounds  and  trespassed  on  their  corn  fields. 
The  Indians  had  no  rights  of  their  own.  Their  lands  were  the  legal 
property  of  the  King. 

No  wonder  the  Indians  complained  and  the  General  Assembly,  men 
meticulously  honorable  according  to  their  light,  sent  Daniel  Edwards1 

1.  Col.  Rec.  V.  8,  p.  502. 
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in  1742  to  investigate  their  grievances  and  to  satisfy  them.  This  he  did. 
He  again  secured  a  legal  deed  of  two  square  miles  in  the  northeast  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  town,  covering  ground  previously  exempted  in  the  deed  to 
Hiiiman  and  Knowles.  For  this  he  generously  awarded  the  headman, 
Tocconuk,  two  blankets. 

After  this  deal  we  hear  no  more  of  Indian  grievances.  No  mention 
whatsoever  is  made  of  any  reservation  of  land  for  them.  It  is  presumed 
that  some  of  the  more  enterprising  Indian  families  moved  away,  per¬ 
haps  to  Kent  where  the  Indians  had  a  considerable  community,  or  per¬ 
haps  to  join  the  Stockbridge  Indians  who  were  being  Christianized. 
The  remaining  families,  unmolested,  built  their  primitive  shelters  on 
the  unimproved  colony  lands,  and,  adopting  the  customs  of  their  white 
neighbors,  particularly  their  ‘'‘’fire  water,”  lived  on  for  some  years  in  a 
degraded  condition  until  their  families  finally  became  extinct. 

Although  the  Salisbury  settlers  lived  peaceably  with  their  red  neigh¬ 
bors,  the  fear  of  the  Indians  persisted  for  many  years  without  provo¬ 
cation  of  the  Salisbury  aborigines.  King  Philipp’s  War  was  still  fresh 
in  the  settlers’  mind;  especially  the  harrowing  tales  of  Indian  atrocities 
inspired  by  the  French  Canadians,  created  alarm.  Three  block  houses 
were  erected  for  defence  and  the  minister’s  house  was  provided  with 
port  holes.  Happily  there  is  no  record  of  a  single  shot  fired  at  an  Indian 
in  this  town. 


SALISBURY  INDIAN  DEEDS 
1720 


mss.  Conn.  Rec.  patents,  deeds,  and 
surveys  ofl  and.  V.3  (1710-1724). 
p.376-379. 

mss.  Conn.  Rec.  patents,  deeds,  and 
surveys  of  land.  V.4,  p.  441 


Two  deeds  were  procured  by  the 
Dutchmen,  viz: 

to  Laurence  Knickerbaker  and 
John  Dyckman  the  tract  along 
the  southern  portion  of  the  Hou- 
satonic  River. 

to  William  White  and  Abraham 
Van  Dusen  the  tract  along  the  Riv¬ 
er  north  or  Knickerbaker  tract. 


1729 


mss.  Conn.  Rec.  patents,  deeds,  and  to  Thomas  Knowles  and  Andrew 
surveys  of  land.  V.4,  p.440  Hinman  for  30  pounds  an  elabo¬ 

rate  Indian  deed  covering  the 
whole  town  excepting  land  deeded 
to  Dutchmen. 

1742 

Daniel  Edwards,  October,  1742, 
was  appointed  to  purchase  of  the 
Col.  Rec.  V.8,  p.502.  Indians  2  square  miles  at  the  north¬ 

east  corner  of  the  town  and  to  de¬ 
liver  to  one  Tocconuc  2  blankets 
to  resign  his  claim. 
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THE  DUTCHMEN 


Sometime  after  1714,  when  their  names  appeared  in  the  census  of 
Dutchess  County  for  that  year,  a  group  of  Dutchmen,  assuming  probably 
that  they  were  still  within  the  bounds  of  their  own  Livingston  Manor, 
iiad  scouted  east  to  the  Housatonic  River,  and  discovering  the  fertile 
meadows  on  its  banks  ready  for  cultivation,  made  friends  with  the 
Indians,  built  log  cabins,  and  moved  their  families  into  what  is  now  the 
town  of  Salisbury.  These  enterprising  Dutchmen  were  freeholders,  all 
in  prosperous  circumstances,  two  of  them  mentioned  as  each  owning  a 
slave. 

In  the  census  of  Dutchess  County  taken  in  the  year  1714,  the  fol- 
loing  names2,  among  others,  are  listed: 


Names 

Over 

60 

Bartolumus  Hoogenboom 
Roelif  Duyster  (Ruluft  Dutcher 
Abraham  Vandeusen 
Harman  Knickerbaker  1 

Louwerens  Knickerbaker 
Johanis  Dyckman  Sienjer 
J Johannes  Dyckman  Junjor 
Dutchess  County 
Population  in  1714  445 

Population  in  1731  1727 

Population  in  1737  3418 


Male 

16-60 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Under 

16 

Male 

1 

3 

2 

2 

2 


U  nder 
16-60  16 
Female  Female 
1 


Slaves 


2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 


1 

4 


1 

1 


souls  of  which  29  were  slaves 

souls 

souls 


The  first  record  we  have  of  these  Dutchmen  in  Salisbury  is  two 
deeds  in  the  Connecticut  State  Archives  made  with  the  Indians  whose 
wigwams  bordered  the  hanks  of  the  Housatonic  River.  In  January, 
1720,  John  Dyckman  and  Laurence  Knickerbaker  purchased  from  the 
Indians  a  tract  west  of  the  Housatonic  beginning  at  the  Upper  Falls  run¬ 
ning  two  miles  along  Sugar  Hill,  then  one  mile  above  Lime  Rock  Fur¬ 
nace  and  apparently  including  all  of  Lime  Rock  Village  to  the  River. 
At  the  same  time  William  White  and  Abraham  Vandusen  purchased 
an  extensive  Indian  tract  adjoining  the  north  of  this  tract  along  the 
River.  No  mention  is  made  of  a  separate  Indian  deal  by  Ruluff  Dutcher 
who  was  probably  welcomed  by  his  fellow  Dutchmen  and,  joining  the 
group,  settled  along  the  river  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Indian  encampment 
in  the  district  now  called  Weataug. 

At  the  sale  of  the  town  in  May,  1738,  Benjamin  White  presented 
these  two  Indian  deeds  which  were  surrendered  to  the  Colony,  and,  in 
return  for  the  two  deeds,  one  right  to  the  town  was  given  jointly  to  the 
holders  of  the  two  deeds. 


2.  Documentary  history  of  the  state  of  New  York  .  .  .  by  E.  B.  O’Callaghan. 
V.  1,  p.  240. 
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We  do  not  know  when  these  Dutchmen  first  brought  their  families 
here,  whether  they  were  already  settled  when  they  secured  their  Indian 
deeds,  or  whether  learning  of  the  awakening  interest  in  Connecticut 
colony  grants  “west  of  the  Ousatunnuck”  and  no  longer  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  they  were  within  hounds  claimed  by  Connecticut,  they  secured 
their  Indian  deeds,  waited  for  the  surveyors  and  immediately  purchased 
from  the  land  grantees  a  legal  right  to  their  holdings.  Then  secure  in 
their  titles  they  brought  their  families.  This  seems  more  in  character  of 
these  canny  Dutchmen,  and  this  dates  their  settlement  around  1720. 

For  the  next  twenty  years  the  Dutch  settlers  were  the  main  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  town.  In  1731  Hinman  reports  to  the  General  Assembly  40 
Christians  inhabitants  in  Weataug.  Abraham  Vandusen  in  partnership 
with  Lain!)  built,  in  Lime  Rock,  the  first  grist  mill.  With  the  advent  of 
Lamb  the  industrial  history  of  the  town  begins.  The  Dutchmen  had  no 
interest  in  the  iron  industry,  just  opening  after  1734.  They  were  keen 
land  specuators,  kept  track  of  the  land  grants,  and  bought  needed  acre¬ 
age  from  the  grantees,  and  bought  other  land  which  they  sold  at  a  profit. 
Through  land  transfers,  together  with  their  prosperous  farms  they  ac¬ 
quired  considerable  wealth.  These  sturdy,  honest,  and  capable  first 
Weataug  settlers  did  much  to  prepare  for  the  coming  township  of  Salis¬ 
bury. 


THE  KNICKERBAKERS 

In  the  same  year,  1720,  that  John  Dychman  and  Laurence  Knicker- 
baker  purchased  their  Indian  deed,  a  surveyor,  Thomas  Kimberly, 
appeared  and  laid  out  50  acres  for  Thomas  Weller,  the  first  land  grant 
laid  out  in  Salisbury.  These  50  acres  Laurence  Knickerbaker3  at  once 
purchased  from  Weller  for  20  pounds  with  the  understanding  that  Knick¬ 
erbaker  take  care  of  the  Indian  purchase,  Weller  taking  no  responsibity 
for  that,  and  that  Knickerbaker  bring  the  deed  to  Woodbury  for  Wel¬ 
ler’s  wife  to  sign. 

Upon  these  50  acres  lived  the  whole  Knickerbaker4  family,  the  aged 
patriarch  Hermannus5  with  his  two  son,  Esquire  Laurence  and  William. 
Esquire  Laurence  also  with  two  sons,  John,  and  the  enterprising 
Cornelius,  settled  in  Lime  Rock  at  the  mouth  of  the  Salmon  Kill  on  the 
meadows  stretching  south  from  the  present  Regional  High  School  to 
Lime  Rock  Station.  We  know  nothing  of  William  except  that  he  wit¬ 
nessed  a  deed  made  out  to  Cornelius. 

Laurence  Knickerbaker  peacefully  cultivated  his  meadows  in  Lime 
Rock.  In  May,  1738.  when  Salisbury  was  sold  to  proprietors,  Laurence 
Knickerbaker,  together  with  a  representative  of  John  Dyknian  deceased. 
Abraham  Vandusen,  and  William  White,  relinquished  their  two  Indian 
deeds  to  the  Colony  in  exchange  for  one  proprietor’s  right  to  the  town. 

3.  mss.  Conn.  Rec.  patents,  deeds,  and  surveys  of  land.  V.  3,  (1710-1724). 

p.  375-379. 

4.  The  relationship  not  proven  but  it  seems  probable.  J.  P. 

5.  SLR.  V.  1,  p.  156,  219,  342. 
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Lawrence  Knickerbaker  apparently  sold  his  share  of  the  right  to  the 
Whites,  as  William’s  son,  Benjamin  White,  presented  the  deeds  to  the 
Colony  to  he  exchanged  for  one  right. 

John  Knickerbaker  and  his  wife,  Jemima,  who  were  raising 
quite  a  family,  lived  in  the  neighborhood  on  his  father’s  land,  while 
Cornelius,  having  no  offspring  recorded  in  the  Salisbury  vital  records, 
became  an  important  land  owner.  Cornelius  had  many  deals  with 
Thomas  Lamb,  buying  Lakeville  land  north  of  the  Lake.  His  house6 
which  stood  within  the  triangle,  now  the  Lakeville  Village  Park,  was 
probably  just  north  of  the  present  Salisbury  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
nearly  opposite  the  Farnam  Inn.  It  was  designated  as  one  of  the  three 
places  in  the  town  for  worship  before  the  minister’s  log  house  was 
erected,  and  doubtless  it  was  a  meeting  place  for  much  official  business 
of  the  town.  Cornelius,  an  important  man  in  these  very  early  days  of 
the  town,  according  to  Judge  Church,  afterwards  removed  to  Sharon. 

JOHN  DYCKMAN 

John  Dyckman,  with  no  sons  and  one  daughter,  one  of  the  original 
grantees  in  the  Indian  deed  of  1720,  settled  in  Lime  Rock  probably  on 
the  Housatonic  River  north  of  the  Knickerbaker  meadows.  He  was 
killed  by  the  falling  of  a  tree  in  1732,  leaving  no  male  posterity.  Mal¬ 
colm  Rudd  has  traced  his  will,  dated  at  the  Manor,  and  recorded  in  New 
Haven7.  As  he  is  mentioned  six  years  after  his  death,  in  1738,  in  the 
grant  of  one  proprietor’s  right  in  exchange  for  the  Indian  deeds  held 
jointly  with  Knickerbaker,  Vandusen,  and  White,  his  share  presumably 
was  inherited  by  his  widow  and  only  daughter  who  probably  went  hack 
to  their  relatives  in  the  Manor.  There  is  no  record  of  the  daughter’s 
marriage  or  death  in  Salisbury.  The  Whites  apparently  acquired  her 
father’s  share  in  the  proprietor’s  right. 

THE  VANDUSENS 

As  we  have  noted  Abraham  Vandusen  with  William  White  bought 
from  the  Indians  a  vast  tract  of  land  along  the  Housatonic  River  stretch¬ 
ing  a  mile  or  more  north  of  the  Great  Falls  and  including  at  least  Upper 
Lime  Rock.  It  is  probable  that  Abraham  brought  his  family  and  set¬ 
tled  first  on  his  Indian  purchase  on  a  tract  along  the  Salmon  River  at 
the  junction  of  the  present  roads  that  lead  respectively  to  Town  Hill  and 
Salisbury,  neighboring  Lamb’s  Forge.  Here  in  many  deeds  is  reserved 
a  plot,  two  rods  square,  where  his  son  is  buried.  His  first  home  site  un¬ 
doubtedly  was  near  this  burial  plot  on  the  ten  acre  tract  for  which  he 
had  no  colony  deed. 

As  soon  as  he  was  settled  here,  early  in  1720,  Abraham  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  William  White,  bought  out  for  80  pounds  the  Gaylord  and 
Noble  grant  of  200  acres  along  the  Housatonic  River  about  a  mile  above 

6.  Judge  Church  says  on  the  spot  where  Botsford’s  silversmith  shop  now 

stands.  Church,  Samuel.  Historical  Address.  1842.  p.  15. 

7.  I  failed  to  find  a  record  in  the  New  Haven  probate  court.  J.  P. 
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the  Great  Falls  and  south  of  Dutchers’  purchase.  This  200  acre8  grant 
was  divided  hy  the  surveyor,  Edmund  Lewis,  in  February,  1723,  Van- 
dusen  taking  the  upper  half  adjoining  the  Dutchers,  the  Whites,  the 
lower  half.  The  sons  of  Abraham  settled  on  their  father’s  purchase, 
Church'*  says  on  the  Joslin  farm  and  further  north. 

In  a  deed  that  reads  like  a  will,  on  November  11,  1732,  Abraham 
Vandusen10  sold  to  his  son,  Matthew,  76  acres  for  150  pounds  and  *"a 
forth  part  of  the  yearly  growth  of  my  farm  in  Weataug"  to  be  paid  to  his 
five  youngest  children.  Twenty-four  acres  had  already  been  deeded  to 
his  wife. 

Matthew,  the  oldest  son,  seems  to  have  died  in  1738,  a  fact  neces¬ 
sitating  a  family  council11  for  the  settlement  of  property.  On  November 
24,  1738,  son  Isaac  from  Sheffield,  sister  Elenah,  wife  of  Henery  Dutcher. 
sons  Godfree,  Henery,  Jacob,  and  Janies,  granted  to  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
Mattheius,  dec’d,  land  abutting  on  Dutcher’s  property.  The  two  sons1-. 
Hartman  and  Robhart,  (having  left  Salisbury)  are  not  in  this  deal. 

On  the  same  date,  November  24,  1738,  two  other  transfers  of  land 
took  place,  viz:  (1)  the  brothers  Godfree13,  Jacob,  and  James,  and  Ele¬ 
nah  and  Henery  Dutcher  sold  their  lands  to  brother  Henery  Vandusen 
for  the  considerable  sum  of  1000  pounds.  In  spite  of  this  sale  the  broth¬ 
ers  seem  to  have  continued  to  live  on  their  father’s  land;  (2)  Henery14 
sold  his  father,  Abraham,  for  500  pounds,  a  tract  of  62  acres  with  build¬ 
ings  thereon,  bordering  the  South  Pond  (Washinee). 

1738  seems  to  have  been  an  important  year  for  the  Vandusen  fam¬ 
ily.  After  the  town  was  sold  in  May,  the  several  Dutch  settlers  who 
could  produce  no  colony  deeds  surrendered  the  small  tracts  they  had 
been  illegally  occupying  to  the  Colony.  On  July  20,  1738,  Abraham  Van¬ 
dusen1  ’  quit-claimed  his  tract  of  ten  acres  in  Lime  Rock  “taken  without 
the  laws  of  the  Governor  and  Company,  ’  to  the  Governor  and  Company. 
Soon  after  the  family  council  in  November  when  son  Henry  sold  his 
father,  Abraham,  the  Twin  Lakes  tract,  the  aging  patriarch,  left  the 
“Hollow”  to  live  nearer  his  children.  He  died  April  16,  1746. 

The  considerable  sums  (in  York  money  or  silver  at  8  shillings  an 
ounce)  in  the  transfer  of  property  showed  that  the  Vandusen  family 
was  more  than  comfortably  situated  according  to  the  standard  of  the 
times.  Abraham  in  Lime  Rock,  a  neighbor  of  Lamb’s,  went  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  him  in  the  grist  mill,  which,  as  shares  sold  at  a  premium,  was 
a  profitable  venture.  His  husky  sons  cultivated  their  father’s  rich  farms 
along  the  River.  Henry  speculated  in  land  and  became  an  important 
“inhabitant”  of  the  new  township. 

8.  SLR.  V.  1,  p.  291. 

9.  Church,  Samuel.  Historical  Address.  1842.  p.  14. 

10.  mss.  Conn.  Rec.  patents,  deeds,  and  surveys  of  land.  V.  4,  p.  428-9. 

11.  SLR.  V.  1,  p.  77. 

12.  SLR.  V.  1,  p.  308. 

13.  SLR.  V.  1,  p.  180. 

14.  SLR.  V.  1,  p.  228. 

15.  mss.  Conn.  Rec.  patents,  deeds,  and  surveys  of  land.  V.  4,  p.  481. 
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THE  WHITES 

William  White,  an  Englishman,  who  had  married  a  Dutch  wife 
and  was  living  in  Livingston  Manor,  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  Dutch  im¬ 
migrants  migrating  to  the  hank  of  the  Housatonic  River.  With  Abra¬ 
ham  Vandusen,  in  1720,  he  made  a  deal  with  the  Indians  and  jointly 
with  Vandusen  purchased,  the  same  year,  the  Gaylord  and  Noble  land 
grant,  extending  along  the  river  from  about  a  mile  above  the  Great 
Falls  to  somewhere  near  the  present  Dutchers  Bridge. 

In  1723  this  tract  was  divided,  the  Whites  taking  the  lower  half, 
and  here  with  his  four  sons,  the  Whites  established  their  homes.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Judge  Church16,  Father  William’s  house  was  located  on  a 
farm  “lately  owned  by  Nathaniel  Church”  and  a  few  rods  north  of  a 
small  stream  which  flows  easterly  across  the  highway  to  the  cove  below. 
George  lived  on  the  west  side  of  the  road  opposite  his  father’s  house, 
Benjamin  a  little  south  of  the  brook,  Joshua  still  further  south  by  the 
River.  Isaac  resided  with  his  father. 


Old  cemetery  on  land  upon  which  the  W  hite  family  settled,  now  on  the 

farm  of  Mr.  R.  C.  D’Oench 

— Photo  by  M.  E.  Pettee 


The  two  Indian  deeds  held  by  the  Dutchmen,  at  the  vendue  of  the 
town  in  1738,  were  surrendered  for  one  proprietor’s  right.  Apparently 
the  Dyckman  heirs,  the  Vandusens,  and  the  Knickerbakers  relinquished 
their  share  in  this  right  to  the  Whites.  Benjamin  White  was  present  at 


16.  Church,  Samuel.  Historical  Address.  1842.  p.  14. 
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the  first  proprietors’  meeting  in  New  Haven,  April,  1739,  and  the  names 
of  Benjamin,  George,  and  Joshua  appears  in  the  various  land  divisions 
of  the  town.  Benjamin  was  allotted  one  hundred  acres  in  the  first  draw¬ 
ing  of  25  lots. 

The  White  brothers,  prosperous  and  respected,  figure  largely,  not 
only  in  the  land  divisions,  but  in  all  the  early  affairs  of  the  town.  Ben¬ 
jamin,  authorized  by  the  charter  to  warn  the  first  town  meeting,  was  a 
man  of  considerable  importance.  He  is  said  by  Judge  Church  to  have 
returned  to  Livingston  Manor  where  he  died.  The  numerous  offspring 
of  this  family  occupy  much  space  in  the  vital  records  of  the  town. 
Although  their  descendants  hearing  the  name  have  vanished  from  the 
town  their  daughters  married  into  the  Landon  and  Moore  families 
and  some  of  their  direct  descendants  through  daughters,  are  still  with  us. 

THE  DUTCHERS 

In  1720  Ruluff  Dutcher  purchased  of  Gaylord  and  Noble  150  acres 
for  42  pounds  and  built  bis  cabin  just  north  of  the  present  Dutchers 
Bridge,  his  house  became  a  landmark  for  future  surveyors. 

Ruluff ’s  sons1'  were  Christopher,  John,  Cornelius,  Gabriel  and 
Ruluff.  Christopher  took  up  land  in  Canaan  and  lived  east  of  the  River. 
He  hid  in  a  right  at  the  vendue  of  the  town  of  Salisbury  and  was  present 
at  the  first  proprietors’  meeting  in  New  Haven,  April.  1739,  and  his  name 
appears  frequently  in  the  land  divisions  of  the  town.  The  other  sons 
settled  on  or  near  their  father’s  holdings.  Cornelius18  acquired  in  1743 
from  Benjamin  Lewis  200  acres  north  of  Gabriel’s  land  and  east  of  North 
Pond. 

The  Salisbury  sons  were  prominent  in  the  early  town  meetings. 
Gabriel  and  Ruluff  were  surveyors  much  in  demand  in  the  proprietors’ 
land  allotments.  In  1743  a  log  school  house  was  ordered  built  near  the 
house  of  Cornelius  Dutcher  in  Weataug  and  his  house  was  selected  for 
“ye  place  to  meet  on  ye  Lord's  day''  in  1744. 

Numerous  descendants  are  noted  in  the  vital  records  of  the  town. 
Burials  of  members  of  the  family  are  in  the  Dutchers  Bridge  Cemetery. 
T  his  burial  place  was  purchased  by  the  town  for  one  dollar,  November 
8,  1802,  from  Capt.  Ruluff  Dutcher  of  Canaan  who  stipulated  that  the 
town  fence  it  and  reserve  for  his  heirs  the  right  to  pasture  sheep  and 
calves  within  it. 

Although  the  name  has  been  extinct  in  the  town  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years,  the  late  William  Russell,  one  time  proprietor  of  the  ^  hite 
Hart  Inn,  and  son  of  the  proprietor  of  Maple  Shade  (now  Ragamont 
Inn) ,  was  a  direct  descendant  of  this  family.  The  fine  old  Russell  house, 
in  the  Russell  family  for  several  generations,  still  stands  at  the  junction 
of  the  main  highway  from  Salisbury  to  Canaan  (Route  42)  and  the  road 
leading  north  around  the  North  Pond. 


17.  SLR.  V.  1,  p.  324. 

18.  SLR.  V.  1,  p.  167. 
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BARTOLUMUS  HOOGENBOOM 

Bartolumus  Hoogenboom  who  evidently  accompanied  the  Salisbury 
Dutch  families  in  their  early  migration  settled  on  the  east  side  of  the 
River  in  Canaan  opposite  the  Vandusen  and  White  holdings.  He  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  connection  with  Salisbury  when,  in  1730,  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  granted  him  the  privilege  of  purchasing  a  bow  of  10  acres20  on  the 
neck  of  land  at  a  bend  of  the  River  on  the  east  side  against  Abraham 
Vandusen’s  land.  He  also  witnessed  a  deed  for  the  Vandusens. 


20.  Col.  Rec.  V.  7,  p.  323.  The  General  Assembly  refused  Hoogenboom 
this  grant  until  he  procured  and  delivered  an  Indian  deed. 


CHAPTER  V 


THOMAS  LAMB 

Up  to  t lie  summer  of  ]732,  Salisbury,  unsurveyed  and  unnamed, 
was  a  primitive  wilderness  occupied  only  by  Indians  and  the  four  Dutch 
families,  peacefully  cultivating  their  fertile  patches  of  land  along  the 
River.  In  October  of  this  year  the  surveyors  of  the  town  reported  to  the 
General  Assembly  some  scattered  feasible  land  fit  for  plowing.  3500 
acres  had  already  been  laid  out  in  land  grants. 

It  is  not  known  when  the  adventurous  speculator,  Thomas  Lamb, 
came  to  Salisbury,  hut  undoubtedly  he  had  been  scouting  around  some 
time  before  the  town  was  surveyed  and  was  the  first  white  man  besides 
the  Dutch  to  settle  here.  A  well-informed,  able  man,  lie  was  aware 
of  the  Colony’s  proposal  to  have  this  extreme  northwestern  corner  put 
up  for  sale.  Coming  from  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  he  was  not  eligi¬ 
ble  for  a  Connecticut  land  grant,  hut  he  cleverly  saw  that  here  was  an 
opportunity  for  investment.  Very  likely  he  had  met  and  talked  with 
Hinman  and  Knowles  in  their  wanderings  about  this  region  and  had 
already  spotted  desirable  grants,  and  possibly  had  helped  Hinman  in 
locating  them.  He  knew  of  Hinman’s  ambition  to  found  a  town  here 
and  of  his  discouragement  in  failing  in  this  scheme.  V  hen 
Hinman  was  ready  to  sell,  Lamb  proceeded  to  buy  him  out.  On  Feb¬ 
ruary  2,  1732/3,  Lamb1  secured  from  Hinman  three  fine  tracts,  one  of  54 
acres  covering  much  of  the  flat  in  Lakeville,  one  of  45  acres  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Davis  Ore  Bed,  and  100  acres  along  the  Riga  Brook  from  Selleck's 
mill  down  about  to  the  Town  Hall.  On  February  11,  1732/3,  the  same 
month,  two  tracts,  south  of  the  Twin  Lake  are  deeded  to  Lamb  by  Hin¬ 
man.  In  the  month  that  the  town  was  put  up  for  sale,  May,  1738,  Hin¬ 
man  and  Knowles  secured  from  the  General  Assembly,  in  return  for 
their  Indian  deed,  a  land  grant  of  100  acres.  Lamb2  immediately  bought 
this  for  100  pounds  and  had  it  laid  out  to  him.  This  grant  bordering 
the  north  shore  of  Lake  Wononscoponnic  included  the  eastern  outlet  to 
the  lake.  Th  is  important  fall  of  water  became  the  site  of  the  blast  fur¬ 
nace  famous  in  the  Revolution,  and,  on  this  site,  the  original  building  of 
the  knife  factory  erected  by  the  Holley  Manufacturing  Company  now 
stands. 

Until  the  corporation  to  open  the  ‘"Oar  Hill'*  was  authorized  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  1734,  except  for  these  purchases  from  Hinman, 
there  are  no  other  records  of  Lamb  in  Salisbury.  With  the  prospect  of 
active  mining  he  is  on  the  spot.  Philip  Livingston,  one  of  the  partners 

1.  mss.  Conn.  Rec.  patents,  deeds,  and  surveys  of  land.  V.  4,  p.  336-7. 

2.  mss.  Conn.  Rec.  patents,  deeds,  and  surveys  of  land.  V.  4,  p.  443-4. 
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in  the  “Oar  Hill,’*’  soon  built  a  forge  in  near-by  Ancram  on  bis  own 
manor.  Lamb  was  not  to  be  outdone.  He  had  his  eye  on  the  Salmon 
Kill  with  its  falls  and  ample  flow  of  water  in  Upper  Lime  Rock,  a  suit¬ 
able  site  for  a  forge.  He  got  in  touch  with  Samuel  Wadsworth  who  had 
been  given  a  land  grant  of  50  acres.  By  September  of  1734,  50  acres 
including  the  Salmon  Kill  and  its  water  rights  had  been  surveyed  to 
Wadsworth3,  and  the  day  after  the  survey  was  registered  at  Hartford  a 
deed  for  this  grant  was  also  registered  there  to  Thomas  Lamb.  Here 
on  the  Salmon  Kill  between  1735  and  1736  Lamb  built  his  Forge4,  upon 
which  site,  long  known  as  “Lamb’s  Iron  Works,”  the  ruins  of  a  later  blast 
furnace  still  stands. 


19th  century  foundry  on  the  site  of  Lamb  s  Forge,  on  Salmon  Kill, 

Lime  Rock 


— Photo  by  Bob  Roraback 


Lamb  was  not  a  skilled  artisan,  hut  an  organizer  and  promoter.  A 
bloomer  was  needed  to  operate  the  Forge  in  converting  ore  into  malle¬ 
able  iron.  Lamb  secured  the  two  Austin  brothers  to  manage  it.  This 
Forge  was  nearer  the  mine  than  the  Ancram  Forge  and  soon  a  trail  of 
horses  with  packs  of  ore  on  their  backs  heat  a  path  from  the  “Oar  Hill 
west  of  Lake  Wononscopomuc,  over  present  Town  Hill  to  the  Forge  in 
“the  Hollow.” 

As  Lamb  had  missed  a  chance  to  secure  a  claim  upon  the  “Oar  Hill, 
he  prospected  around  on  his  own  and  located  another  main  source  of 

3.  mss.  Conn.  Rec.  patents,  deeds,  and  surveys  of  land.  V.  4,  p.  375 

4.  mss.  Conn.  Archives.  Towns  and  lands.  V.  7,  p.  232. 
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ore  adjoining  the  48  aeres  tract  he  had  purchased  of  Hinman.  He  craft¬ 
ily  petitioned  the  General  Assembly  for  a  tract  of  three  acres5  to  huild 
a  house  on,  noting  a  spring  of  water,  and  its  desirability  for  residence. 
He  already  owned  238  acres.  In  October,  1736,  the  General  Assembly 
granted  him  the  three  acres  in  exchange  for  another  three  acres  cut  from 
his  48  acre  grant  bought  of  Hinman.  This  important  grant  covers  the 
former  Davis  Ore  Bed,  an  open  mine,  from  which  ore  was  dug  over  a 
century  and  a  half. 

We  do  not  know  how  much  of  Lamb’s  ore  from  his  three  acre  tract 
found  its  way  to  his  Forge.  This  three  acre  tract  forming  the  Davis  Ore 
Bed,  bought  and  sold  in  speculative  fractional  shares,  was  a  popular 
investment.  It  may  have  been  to  Lamb’s  advantage  to  use  the  ore  from 
the  “Oar  Hill  ”,  as  the  path  to  his  Forge  from  this  mine  assumed  such 
importance  that  in  the  Proprietors’  first  land  division  in  1739,  a  small 
tract  where  Hotchkiss  School  now  stands,  was  reserved  for  a  “Town 
Plat  and  the  hill  is  named  Town  Hill. 

Until  Lamb  acquired  the  Wadsworth  grant  and  built  the  grist  mill 
below  his  Forge,  ihe  Dutch  settlers  in  their  log  cabins  must  have  ground 
their  own  corn  by  a  primitive  method.  The  corn  was  placed  in  a  hol¬ 
lowed  block  of  wood.  A  heavy  weight  suspended  from  a  supple  pole  or 
branch  of  a  tree,  when  pulled  down  by  a  rope  would  crush  the  corn.  The 
pole  or  branch  would  then  spring  hack  to  be  pulled  down  again.  An 
axe  and  a  saw  supplied  their  tools  for  building  their  cabins  and  shelters. 

Lamb’s  Forge6  was  in  operation  in  1736,  hammering  out  pots  and 
pans,  plows  and  other  needed  tools.  The  first  mill  on  Salmon  Creek  was 
the  grist  mill  on  the  west  side  below  the  Forge.  This  too  was  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  1736  and  at  that  date  a  saw  mill,  the  first  one  in  the  town,  had 
also  been  erected  north  of  the  grist  mill  on  a  dam  below  the  For^e.  The 


5.  Col.  Rec.  V.  8,  p.  63.  mss.  Conn.  Archives.  Towns  and  lands.  V.  7, 
p.  242. 

6.  SLR.  V.  1,  p.  48,  78.  mss.  Conn.  Archives.  Towns  and  lands.  V.  7, 
p.  232. 
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rights  were  bought  and  sold.  Abraham  Vandusen7,  May  19,  1741,  sold 
his  1/8  right  to  Thomas  Newcomb. 

Lamb  controlled  not  only  the  Salmon  Kill  but  had  purchased  from 
Hinman  a  fifty  acre  tract8  on  the  Fell  Kill  (Riga  Brook).  A  year  after 
the  town  was  sold,  the  Proprietors  voted  Thomas  Lamb  in  August,  1739, 
liberty  to  erect  a  saw  mill  on  Fell  Kill  provided  he  erect  the  same  within 
seven  months.  Knowing  Lamb’s  ability  to  put  things  through,  a  little 
above  the  place  where  Selleck’s  mill  now  stands,  the  saw  mill  was  prob¬ 
ably  at  work  the  next  year.  A  grist  mill  on  the  same  brook  soon  fol¬ 
lowed. 

On  March,  1741,  there  is  a  record  of  a  curious  sale  by  Samuel  Chap¬ 
man9  of  Sharon  to  Thomas  Lamb  of  the  50  acre  Wadsworth  grant  with 
grist  and  saw  mill  and  another  100  acres,  excepting  the  3  acre  Forge  tract 
and  the  Vandusen  burial  plot,  for  the  magnificent  sum  of  1500  pounds. 
As  Lamb  must  have  previously  conveyed  this  property  to  Chapman,  this 
is  obviously  only  an  exchange  of  identical  property  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  a  fictional  price.  Lamb  had  used  this  ruse  to  sky-rocket  prices 
before.  The  Proprietors10  Book  records  two  such  deals.  On  March 
5,  1740,  Lamb  sold  John  Hall  of  Boston  his  five  rights  to  the  town  for 
5000  pounds.  On  March  7,  1740,  these  five  rights  were  resold  to  Lamb 
for  the  same  fabulous  sum  of  5000  pounds  or  1000  pounds  per  right. 
Only  a  year  before,  on  February  16,  1739,  Lam  had  paid  the  Governor 
and  Company  178  pounds  for  one  right. 

Salisbury  deeds  record  a  number  of  conveyances  of  Lamb’s  50  acre 
tract  with  grist  mill  and  saw  mill  rights.  There  is  a  sale  by  Lamb  to 
Nathaniel  Buell.  Buell* 11  turns  this  sale  over  to  Martain  Hoffman  of 
Dutchess  County  for  350  pounds  (note  the  Chapman  price  1500  pounds) . 
Hoffman  apparently  never  took  possession  of  this  property  for  he 
released  his  right  to  it  to  a  newcomer,  Thomas  Chipman  of  Groton. 
Upon  this  release  Buell  deeds  the  property  previously  deeded  to  Hoff¬ 
man,  to  Thomas  Chipman  for  210  pounds,  140  pounds  less  than  the  price 
to  Hoffman.  This  sale  precipitates  a  family  row. 

There  was  a  hitch  in  this  transfer  to  Thomas  Chipman.  Mistress 
Deborah  Buell  objected.  As  a  wife’s  dowry  at  this  date,  was  entirely 
at  the  disposal  of  the  husband,  one  may  wonder  if  Mistress  Buell  may 
have  furnished  the  funds  for  her  husband’s  purchase.  However  that 
may  he,  the  preceding  winter  Nathaniel  Buell’s  house  had  been  assigned 
as  one  of  three  homes  at  which  Sabbath  Day  services  were  held,  and  we 
may  assume  that  Mistress  Buell  was  an  attractive  hostess  for  these  pious 
social  gatherings.  The  house  was  her  home  and  the  home 
of  her  children.  She  flatly  refused  to  give  it  up.  The  law,  however. 


7  SLR.  V.  1,  p.  50. 

8.  mss.  Conn.  Rec.  patents,  deeds,  and  surveys  of  land.  V.  4,  p.  336-7. 

9.  SLR.  V.  1,  p.  322. 

10.  Proprietors  Book.  p.  356-7. 

11.  SLR.  V.  1,  p.  120,  159,  160. 
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was  on  her  husband’s  side.  Nathaniel  Buell  came  to  his  home  with 
Chipman  armed  with  a  legal  writ.  The  husband  read  to  bis  wife  tbe 
order: 1  - 

44to  go  out  of  ye  bouse,  and  in  my  name  and  stead,  to  give 
Thomas  Chipman  quiet  and  peaceable  possession  of  ye  bouse 
and  mills  and  land.” 

Chipman  was  accompanied  by  two  officers  of  the  town  who  were 
present  to  see  that  peaceable  possession  of  the  property  was  duly  given. 

This  is  the  last  notice  of  Nathaniel  Buell  in  the  Salisbury  records. 
Two  months  later  his  daughter,  Deborah,  married  Azariah,  the  son  of 
Thomas  Newcomb,  one  of  the  officials  who  saw  that  her  mother,  Mis¬ 
tress  Buell,  peaceably  left  the  house.  Mistress  Deborah  in  another  house, 
with  or  without  Nathaniel13,  remained  in  town  with  her  three  young 
sons,14  who  later  married  and  had  their  own  families.  Nathaniel,  Jr., 
had  a  distinguished  career,  being  commissioned  Lieut. -Col.  in  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War.  His  grave  stone  in  the  old  cemetery  hack  of  the  lown 
Hall  1  )ears  the  inscription,  Deacon  Nathaniel  Buell.  Mistress  Deborah 
Buell  lived  on  surrounded  by  her  children  and  grandchildren  until  she 
died  in  1778.  her  grave  stone  in  the  same  cemetery  reports,  at  the  ripe 
age  of  83. 

In  October,  1738.  the  town  of  Sharon  was  put  up  for  sale.  The  Col¬ 
ony  punctiliously  secured  deeds  from  the  Indians  before  taking  pas- 
session  of  their  land.  At  this  date  Lamb  was  tbe  most  prominent  inhab¬ 
itant  of  this  northwestern  corner.  Here  was  an  opportunity  for  Lamb. 
He  approached  the  General  Assembly  with  an  offer  to  secure  a  deed 
from  a  considerable  group  of  Sharon  Indians  who  had  wigwams  on 
the  shore  of  Indian  Pond.  Lamb  saw  to  it  that  the  Colony's  interest 
was  not  slighted.  The  Indians10  signed  away  the  whole  township  with 
insufficient  reservation  for  themselves.  Lamb  was  awarded  one  right 
to  the  township  of  Salisbury  for  this  transaction. 

This  was  not  the  end  of  the  Indian  deal.  Lamb’s  unfair  deed  caused 
Sharon  much  trouble.  Tbe  Sharon  proprietors  surveyed  off  allotments 
on  the  fertile  fields  where  the  Indians  had  long  cultivated  their  corn 
and  claimed  woodland  the  Indians  supposed  was  reserved  for  them.  The 
Indians  grew  restless  and  white  settlers  feared  reprisals.  After  six  years 
of  trouble,  Peter  Pratt,  tbe  minister,  petitioned  the  General  Assembly 
for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  claim  of  the 
Indians  that  Lamb  had  taken  unfair  advantage  of  their  ignorance.  The 
result  of  the  inquiry  was  a  request  to  the  minister  to  look  after  the  spir¬ 
itual  interests  of  the  Indians,  but  no  suggestion  was  made  for  adjusting 
t lie  Indian  claims  or  for  removing  and  remunerating  the  proprietors  who 
had  settled  on  the  Indian  lands.  The  contested  rights,  the  result  of 
Lamb’s  unscrupulous  deal,  flared  up  for  a  number  of  years.  Finally, 

12.  SLR.  V.  1,  p.  159. 

13.  There  is  no  mention  in  the  Salisbury  records  of  the  death  of  Nathaniel 
Buell,  Senior. 

14.  Nathaniel,  Jr.,  Eliphalet  and  Reuben  (?). 

15.  mss.  Conn.  Rec.  patents,  deeds,  and  surveys  of  land.  V.  4,  p.  477-8. 
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the  General  Assembly,  upholding  the  rights  of  the  proprietors  to  the 
Indian  lands,  caused  the  Indians,  now  converted  by  the  Moravians,  in 
1753,  to  move  away. 

In  the  years  before  Salisbury  was  organized  as  a  town,  from  1734 
to  1742,  Thomas  Lamb  was  by  far  the  leading  man  in  Weataug,  as  Salis¬ 
bury  was  then  called.  His  “Iron  Works”  under  the  management  of  the 
Austin  brothers  was  booming  and  his  grist  mills  and  saw  mills  were 
in  operation.  It  was  Lamb  who  made  repeated  trips  to  Hartford  with 
petitions  to  the  General  Assembly.  Following  his  predecessor,  Andrew 
Hinman,  as  early  as  May  13,  1736,  he  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  praying  for  town  privileges.1 The  next  year  a  very  flow¬ 
ery  memorial  with  44  signatures  begging  the  same  town  privileges  was 
repeated.  In  1735  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Dutchmen  to  petition 
for  extra  land17  in  return  for  their  payment  of  83  pounds  New  York 
money  to  the  natives.  These  memorials  were  all  negatived. 

In  May,  1740,  Lamb,  with  three  other  proprietors,  petitioned  the 
Generol  Assembly  to  forbid  civil  process18  in  demanding  interest  given 
in  bonds  for  land.  This  petition  was  granted.  Besides  these  memorials 
Lamb  presented  repeated  memorials  for  extra  land  for  himself  which 
petitions  were  negatived  except  for  the  three  acres  which  he  begged  to 
build  a  house  on. 

In  1738  the  town  was  sold.  Lamb  was  one  of  the  proprietors,  and  in 
the  first  land  division  he  had  already  bought  up  and  controlled  five 
rights  entitling  him  to  one  fifth  of  all  the  undivided  land  in  the  town. 
Although  the  divisions  were  strictly  drawn  by  lot  and  safe  guarded  by 
rules  for  fair  play,  as  he  was  familiar  with  the  area  of  the  whole  town,  in 
the  pitches  he  managed  to  secure  choice  acreage.  He  had  surveyed  to 
him  land  on  Taconic  Mountain  and  controlled  the  outlet  to  the  ponds 
there,  thus  possessing  all  the  streams  and  water  available  for  power  in 
the  town  except  the  falls  on  Succonups  Brook  at  Twin  Lakes. 

Through  grants  that  he  had  purchased  and  his  allotments  in  the 
first  six  divisions  of  the  town,  he  owned  nearly  the  entire  area  between 
Lakeville  Pond  and  Salisbury  Village  east  of  the  highway  to  the  Yale 
grant;  he  owned  great  patches  of  land  west  and  north  of  this  highway 
including  Riga  Brook.  He  held  considerable  tracts  of  land  in  the  Twin 
Lakes  region,  north  and  east  of  Lake  Wononscopomuc,  and  in  the  south 
and  lower  east  sections  of  the  town  besides  his  holdings  on  Salmon 
Creek.  He  owned  fully  one  fifth  of  the  most  valuable  land  in  the  town. 
Lamb’s  extensive  land  holdings  were  not  for  settling  down  on  a  home¬ 
stead  but  were  purely  speculative  investments.  There  was  a  ready  sale 
for  land.  He  made  a  fortune  in  Salisbury. 

Lamb’s  family  may  have  remained  in  Springfield  while  he  was 
scouting  around  with  Hinman  and  Knowles.  He  must  have  brought  his 
family  here  as  early  as  1734,  for  a  second  son1J  was  horn  to  him  July  17, 

16.  mss.  Conn.  Archives.  Towns  and  lands.  V.  7,  p.  240  a,  p.  232. 

17.  mss.  Conn.  Archives.  Towns  and  lands.  V.  7,  p.  229  a,  p.  231. 

18.  mss.  Conn.  Archives.  Towns  and  lands.  V.  7,  p.  254-5. 

19.  SVR. 
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1734,  in  Salisbury,  a  fourth  and  fifth  son  respectively  in  1739  and  1740. 
His  wife,  Mary-0  witnessed  a  deed  in  1740.  If  Isaac  Lamb21,  who  had 

three  children  by  Elizabeth  ( - ?)  between  1753  and  1757,  was 

bis  son,  this  is  the  last  mention  of  Lamb’s  family  in  the  early  Salisbury 
Vital  Records. 

His  first  home  was  probably  in  Lime  Rock  near  his  Forge,  neigh¬ 
boring  the  Dutch  settler,  Abraham  Vandusen.  He  built  a  cabin  on  bis 
three  acre  tract  (the  Davis  Ore  Bed).  Also  Cornelius  Knickerbaker 
built  another  cabin  for  him  to  hold  down  his  purchase  of  the  Hinman 
and  Knowles  grant  north  of  Lake  Wonoscopomuc,  probably  somewhere 
near  the  old  Chittenden  place.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  lived 
in  these  cabins.  In  the  survey  of  the  25th  lot  in  the  third  division 
Thomas  Lamb’s  house  is  mentioned  and  this  locates  it  somewhere  on 
the  Lime  Rock  road  near  or  a  little  above  the  Catholic  Church  and  here 
he  must  have  lived  with  his  family  in  1739.  He  lived  well.  There  is  a 
bill  of  sale22  for  250  pounds  of  “my  red  roan  horse”  and  a  negro  man, 
Sandy,  and  a  negro  girl,  Roos. 

Thomas  Lamb  was  not  a  man  to  settle  down  permanently  with  his 
family.  In  the  twelve  strenuous  years  in  which  he  had  accumulated 
much  wealth,  he  had  had  enough  of  Salisbury. 

r 

With  the  coming  of  the  proprietors,  able  and  influential  men,  Lamb 
ceased  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  persons  in  Salisbury,  and  in  1740 
he  must  have  been  planning  to  leave  town.  In  March  of  that  year  he 
disposed  of  3/4  of  his  famous  “Iron  Works”  to  Philip  Livingston23  for 
the  sum  of  700  pounds  current  corn  money.  This  sale  included  three 
quarters  of  the  creek  and  stream,  dam  and  pond,  three  quarters  of  sev¬ 
eral  acres  of  adjoining  land,  various  privileges  and  the  ore  from  Lamb’s 
land  near  Henry  Dutcher’s,  also  use  of  water  dammed  up  to  supply  “Iron 
Works”  without  damage  to  the  grist  mill  intended  to  be  built  by  Cor¬ 
nelius  Knickerbaker.  Apparently  Knickerbaker  never  carried  out  his 
intention.  In  Lakeville,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Furnace,  is  a  large  circu¬ 
lar  granite  stone  with  carved  ribs  indicating  that  it  was  used  for  grind¬ 
ing  corn.  This  stone  is  probably  part  of  a  grist  mill  erected  near  the 
Furnace  some  twenty  years  later. 

In  April,  1744,  Lamb  sold  Joel  Harvey  three  parcels  of  land,  one 
a  five  acre  piece  with  grist  and  saw  mill  standing  upon  it.  This  was  on 
the  Riga  Brook  and  dates  George  Selleck’s  grist  mill24  as  being  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  1744. 


20.  SLR.  V.  1,  p.  149. 

21.  SVR. 

22.  SLR.  V.  1,  p.  337. 

23.  Proprietors  Book.  p.  352. 

24.  SLR.  V.  1,  p.  305. 

25  Proprietors  Book,  p.  53. 
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A  mill  on  this  site  was  in  operation  in  1744.  This  building  probably 
erected  some  time  later  on  the  site  of  the  primitive  mill. 

In  the  meantime  Lamb-5  liad  acquired  57%  acres  west  of  the  “Great 
Oar  Hill”  in  the  second  part  of  the  21st  pitch  in  the  5th  division.  This 
pitch  included  the  narrow  tract  30  rods  long  by  5  rods  wide  adjoining 
the  “Great  Oar  Hill,”  an  important  source  of  ore  for  the  Lakeville  Fur¬ 
nace. 

On  February  17,  1743,  Lamb  sold  out  to  Benajah  Williams26  some 
650  acres  which  included,  with  other  tracts,  100  acres  north  of  Lake 
Wononscopomuc  (Lamb,  Hinman,  and  Knowles  grant)  and  the  57% 
acres  above  mentioned  with  the  important  exception  of  the  tract  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  west  side  of  the  “Great  Oar  Hill,”  30  rods  in  length  and  5  rods 
wide,  a  source  of  ore  independent  of  the  “Great  Oar  Hill.”  Lamb  already 
had  retained  the  water  rights  to  the  outlet  of  the  Furnace  Pond  and  held 
the  48  acres  adjoining  it.  In  an  important  deal  in  1748,  Lamb,  after  he 
had  left  town,  sold  to  three  partners27,  Josiali  Stoddard,  Benajah  Wil¬ 
liams,  and  William  Spencer,  the  tract  of  ore,  30  rods  long  and  5  rods 
wide,  with  the  water  rights  to  Furnace  Pond  and  the  48  acre  Furnace 
Lot.  Nothing  is  said  in  this  deed  of  either  a  dam  or  a  mill.  The  year 
Lamb  sold  his  land  with  its  water  rights  Cornelius  Knickerbaker  ex¬ 
changed  his  land  in  Salisbury  for  a  farm  in  Sharon. 


26.  SLR.  V.  1,  p.  150. 

27.  SLR.  V.  2,  p.  135. 
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In  February.  1843,  Lamb  unloaded  on  Martain  Hoffman-8  543  acres 
for  1800  pounds.  This  tract  was  later  sold  by  Hoffman,  December,  1746. 
lo  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Lee20  and  covers  Lee’s  vast  farm  east  of  the  main 
highway,  stretching  from  Lakeville’s  Dodge  Hill80  to  the  Stiles  tract  in 
Salisbury  Center. 

Having  sold  most  of  his  property,  in  the  summer  of  1744,  Lamb81 
left  Salisbury  for  Dutchess  County.  Judge  Church32  says  that  he  became 
a  mariner  and  resided  successively  in  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  North 
Carolina.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  last  years. 

Lamb  was  not  forgotten  in  Salisbury.  His  tendency  to  overreach 
the  other  fellow  caused  trouble  here  as  well  as  in  Sharon.  A  suit  against 
him  was  brought  before  the  General  Assembly  in  1766  by  Leonard  Owen. 
Owen88  accused  Lamb  of  selling  him  376  acres  on  Taconic  Mountain, 
including  the  water  rights  at  the  mouth  of  Riga  Pond,  when  he  owned 
only  275  acres.  The  General  Assembly  ruled  that  Lamb  be  allowed 
only  20  pounds  on  his  note  and  that  the  cost  be  taken  out  of  this. 

Salisbury  owes  much  to  Thomas  Lamb.  This  Massachusetts  man 
preceded  the  Connecticut  settlers.  Because  of  his  initiative,  leadership, 
and  native  ability  to  get  things  started,  in  these  first  years  of  the  town, 
he  contributed  more  than  any  other  one  man,  to  its  development.  Lamb’s 
Forge  and  his  acquisition  and  opening  of  the  Davis  Ore  Mine  stimulated 
the  interest  in  the  iron  deposits  in  Salisbury,  and  many  private  pits  were 
opened  all  over  town  from  which  ore  was  dug.  His  dams  with  grist  and 
saw  mills  attracted  other  trades,  and  the  opportunity  of  ownership  and 
investment  in  land  brought  many  permanent  homesteaders.  In  all  the 
interests  of  the  town  he  was  its  capable  leader. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  Thomas  Lamb,  Philip  Livingston,  one  of  the 
partners  of  the  “Great  Oar  Grant,’'  might  have  diverted  still  more  of 
the  ore  in  that  mine  close  to  the  New  York  border  to  his  forge  in  Ancram 
and  to  other  forges  and  the  Furnace  in  his  own  manor.  Although  Lamb 
had  no  claim  to  ore  in  the  “Great  Oar  Grant,”  he  was  quick  to  discover 
and  appropriate  two  other  main  sources  of  ore,  his  own  three  acre  ore 
bed  and  the  important  strip  30  rods  long  and  5  rods  wide  adjoining  the 
west  side  of  the  “Oar  Grant.*'  He  controlled  the  three  main  sources  of 
water  power  in  the  town  and  a  vost  acreage  of  woodland  for  charcoal. 
These  holdings,  passed  on  intact  to  others,  led  to  the  future  development 
of  the  town  in  which  Salisbury  flourished  as  the  center  of  a  great  iron 
industry. 


28.  SLR.  V.  1,  p.  278-9. 

29.  SLR.  V.  2,  p.  47. 

30.  The  Hill  on  which  the  Central  School  and  Funeral  Home  now  stand 
was  long  known  as  Dodge  Hill.  The  brick  house  is  a  replica  of  the 
former  home  of  the  Dodge  family. 

31.  SLR.  V.  1,  p.  42. 

32.  Church,  Samuel.  Historical  Address.  1842.  p.  15. 

33.  mss.  Conn.  Archives.  Towns  and  lands.  V.  4,  p.  77f. 
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SURVEY  OF  TOWN  AND  SALE  TO  PROPRIETORS 

,  *74 

In  1724,  when  the  dispute  between  the  Colony  and  the  towns  of 
Hartford  and  Windsor  had  heen  amicably  settled,  five  land  grants  had 
already  been  surveyed  in  present  Salisbury.  These  grants  were  never 
questioned  by  Windsor  and  Hartford,  and  after  1724,  the  Colony  con¬ 
tinued  to  grant  large  acreage  in  this  undivided  land,  later  to  become  a 
town. 

The  New  York  border  had  been  surveyed  and  was  officially  con¬ 
firmed  in  May,  1731.  This  same  General  Assembly  of  May,  1731,  com¬ 
missioned  Capt.  William  Judd,  Capt.  John  Buell,  and  young  Edmund 
Lewis,  one  of  the  surveyors  who  had  just  finished  running  the  New  York 
boundary  line,  to  lay  out  five  towns1 2 3  “which  we  think  may  he  accomo¬ 
dated”  “eastward  of  the  Ousatunnuck”  River.  The  five  towns,  Canaan, 
Norfolk,  Cornwall,  Goshen,  and  Kent,  as  yet  unnamed,  were  reported 
the  next  year  in  October,  1732,  as  laid  out.  The  report  was  accepted" 
and  the  committee  ordered  to  “desist  from  viewing  the  goodness  or  bad¬ 
ness  of  the  lands.”  In  each  of  these  five  townships  a  300  acre  grant4 5 
to  Tale  was  reserved.  > 

In  the  spring  before,  May,  1732,  the  General  Assembly  had  ap¬ 
pointed  another  committee  consisting  of  Edmund  Lewis,  surveyor,  and 
the  two  Milford  men,  William  Gaylord,  and  Stephen  Noble  who  had 
just  recently  sold  their  considerable  land  grant  to  the  Dutchmen,  to 
view  the  remaining  tract  west4  of  the  Ousatunnuck  and  report  whether 
it  was  sufficient  to  lay  out  two  townships.  This  committee,  working 
during  the  summer,  reported  in  October  on  these  two  townships  desig¬ 
nating  the  northern  township  M  and  the  southern  township  N.S.,  M 
and  N  being  common  symbols  used  in  the  place  of  names.  The  portion 
of  the  report  ’  relating  to  M  (Salisbury)  reads  as  follows: 

1.  Col.  Rec.  V.  7,  p.  343. 

2.  Col.  Rec.  V.  7,  p.  361-2. 

3.  Col.  Rec.  V.  7,  p.  412. 

4.  Col.  Rec.  V.  7,  p.  386. 

5.  The  text  of  the  above  Report  is  given  in  the  General  History  of  the 
town  of  Sharon  by  C.  F.  Sedgwick,  2nd  ed.  1877.  p.  12.  I  would  be 
glad  to  locate  the  original  document  as  it  was  not  found  in  the  Archives 
of  the  Connecticut  State  Library.  J.  P. 
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“Furthermore  these  may  certify  the  Hon.  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  that  as  to  the  quality  of  the  aforesaid  described  and  laid 
out  lands,  in  the  said  townships,  we  find  them  like  a  great  part 
of  the  rest  of  the  lands  in  this  government,  some  good  and  some 
otherwise;  we  find  the  good  and  fertile  lands  in  the  north  town¬ 
ship  to  be  considerably  scattering  and  that  there  are  country 
grants  laid  out  in  it  to  the  quantity  of  about  3500  acres.  There 
are  six  ponds  in  said  north  township  which  we  judge,  all  of 
them,  contain  not  less  than  2000  acres. — There  is  at  the  north¬ 
west  corner  of  said  township  on  Poconnuck  Mount  a  large  piece 
of  rough  waste  land,  we  think  not  less  than  4000  acres..  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  lands  in  said  township  will,  in  our  judgment, 
he  servicable  for  plowing,  mowing,  and  pasturing;  and  will,  with 
the  inhabitants  there,  and  the  farms,  accomodate  a  sufficient 
number  of  inhabitants  for  a  town.'" 

This  report  was  sig  ned:  New  Milford,  October  9,  1732. 

At  the  next  General  Assembly  in  May,  1733,  the  question  of  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  these  colony  lands  came  up  for  discussion  and  an  act*1  concerning 
them  was  passed.  It  was  decreed  that  the  lands  should  he  sold  and  that 
the  money  received  from  the  sale  should  he  apportioned  among  the  set¬ 
tled  Connecticut  towns  for  schools.  In  each  of  the  Colony’s  new  town¬ 
ships  rights  covering  the  whole  ungranted  land  of  the  township,  with 
the  exception  of  three  rights,  were  to  he  sold  to  proprietors.  The  three 
rights  reserved  were,  one  for  the  support  of  the  ministry,  one  for  the 
first  settled  minister,  and  one  for  the  support  of  the  schools.  The  five 
counties  in  the  Colony  were  to  take  the  names  of  person  desiring  to  pur¬ 
chase  rights  together  with  the  sums  they  were  willing  to  pay.  The  five 
counties  to  which  the  towns  to  be  sold  were  assigned  were: 

1.  To  Hartford — -The  northwestern  town  and  the  northern  most  town¬ 

ship  on  the  west  side  of  the  Ousatunnuck  (Norfolk  and  Salis¬ 
bury)  . 

2.  To  New  Haven — The  southeast  town  and  southern  town  on  the  west 

side  of  the  Ousatunnuck  (Goshen  and  Sharon). 

3.  To  New  London — The  northwest  town  (Canaan). 

4.  To  Fairfield — The  middle  town  hounded  west  by  Ousatunnuck  River 

(Cornwall) . 

5.  To  Windham — The  lower  or  southern  town  hounded  westwardly  by 

Ousatunnuck  River  (Kent). 

This  act  of  May,  1733,  lay  dormant  four  years  until,  in  the  fall  of 
1737,  t lie  General  Assembly  passed  another  bill6 7  setting  the  dates  and 
prices  for  the  sale  of  rights,  the  towns  still  being  unnamed.  The  places 
and  dates  of  t lie  sale  were  ordered  as  follows: 

(Goshen)  — New  Haven  —  the  1st  Tuesday  in  Dec.,  1737 
(Canaan)  — New  London  —  the  1st  Tuesday  in  Jan.,  1738 


6.  Col.  Rec.  V.  7,  p.  457-8. 

7.  Col.  Rec.  Vol.  8.  p.  134f. 
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(Cornwall)  — Fairfield  —  the  1st  Tuesday  in  Feb.,  1738 

(Kent)  — Windham —  the  1st  Tuesday  in  March,  1738 

(Norfolk)  — Hartford  —  the  2nd  Tuesday  in  April,  1738 

(Salisbury)  — Hartford  —  the  3rd  Wednesday  in  May,  1738 

(Sharon)  — New  Haven  —  the  3rd  Wednesday  in  Oct.,  1738 

Committees  were  appointed  for  each  town  to  give  deeds  and  take 
bonds  obligatory  in  double  the  sum  for  which  each  right  shall  he  respec¬ 
tively  sold  payable  to  the  Governor  and  Company  within  two  years. 

It  was  assumed  that  the  sale  was  to  encourage  settlement  and  in 
each  deed  for  a  right  it  was  stipulated  that  the  proprietors  within  three 
years  must  build  a  habitable  house  18  feet  square,  7  feet  stud.  He  must 
live  in  it  for  three  years  after  its  completion  and  for  five  years  could  not 
sell  or  lease,  a  stipulation  which  was  mainly  disregarded  in  Salisbury. 
Also  he  must  clear  six  acres  for  mowing  or  plowing.  A  right  was  a  title 
to  no  specific  acreage  hut  to  one  53rd,  or  in  Salisbury,  to  one  25th,  of  the 
whole  ungranted  and  undivided  land  in  the  town. 

The  price  per  right  (the  minimum  hid)  varied.  For  Canaan  and 
Goshen  it  was  60  pounds,  for  Cornwall,  Norfolk8,  and  Kent  50  pounds, 
for  Sharon  and  Salisbury  30  pounds.  From  the  low  price  set  for  the  two 
towns  west  of  the  Housatonic  it  is  obvious  that  the  General  Assembly 
had  no  knowledge  or  no  interest  in  the  presence  of  iron  in  this  section.  It 
is  probably  due  to  the  unfavorable  report  of  the  Committee  surveying 
the  towns,  respecting  the  northern  township  M,  that,  instead  of  the  53 
rights  put  up  for  sale  in  the  six  other  townships,  for  Salisbury  only  25 
rights  were  sold. 

A  separate  act9  naming  the  towns  was  later  passed  by  the  same  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly. 

The  sales  were  to  begin  at  one  o’clock  on  the  appointed  day  and 
were  to  continue  by  adjournment  until  all  the  rights  were  sold.  This 
day  of  the  public  vendue  for  Salisbury,  at  Hartford  on  the  third  Wednes¬ 
day  in  May,  1738,  brought  together  a  keen  group  of  interested  purchas¬ 
ers.  Although  the  legislature  had  set  a  low  price  for  Salisbury,  the  iron 
ore  industry  already  well  started,  invited  speculation.  Benjamin  White 
presented  the  Dutchmen’s  two  Indian  deeds,  exchanging  them  for  one 
right.  Laurence  Knickerbaker  seems  to  have  been  present,  buying  one 
as  he  sold  his  right  to  Thomas  Lamb,  August  2,  1738,  for  100  pounds. 
Thomas  Fitch,  the  future  governor,  bid  for  one.  The  Salisbury  sales 
continued  throughout  the  year.  Thomas  Lamb10  bought  one  right,  Feb¬ 
ruary  16,  1738/9,  and  paid  173  pounds  for  it.  The  price  had  gone  up. 

Nearly  a  year  later,  when  all  the  Salisbury  rights  had  been  sold,  the 
first  meeting* 11  of  the  Proprietors  was  held  in  Salisbury,  April  12,  1739. 
Thomas  Lamb,  Christopher  Butcher,  and  Benjamin  White  were  already 

8  Norfolk  found  only  one  bidder  and  its  sale  was  not  completed  until  six¬ 
teen  years  later  in  1754. 

9.  Col.  Rec.  V.  8,  p.  169. 

10.  mss.  Conn.  Rec.  patents,  deeds,  and  surveys  of  land.  V.  4,  p.  492. 

11.  Proprietors  Book. 
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settled  in  Salisbury.  Thomas  Newcomb1-  was  either  in  town  or  came 
up  from  Windham  County.  The  meeting  was  probably  at  Lamb’s  bouse 
in  Lime  Rock.  Thomas  Fitch  and  Richard  Seymour  journeyed  from 
Hartford;  Titus  Brown  came  from  Windsor;  Joseph  Tuttle  rode  from 
New  Haven  probably  in  company  with  Robert  Walker  from  Stratford. 
Eli  as  Reed  came  from  Norwalk  and  James  and  John  Beebe  from  Litch¬ 
field.  Daniel  Edwards  of  New  Haven,  Eleazer  Whittlesey  of  Newing¬ 
ton.  and  Thomas  Norton  of  Farmington  were  represented  by  their  attor¬ 
neys. 

Thomas  Norton  never  lived  in  Salisbury.  On  May  27,  1755,  he 
deeded  to  his  son,  Lot  Norton11,  in  “consideration  of  parental  love  and 
affection’*  some  300  acres  on  record  as  laid  out  in  the  Proprietors  Book 
and  all  his  right  in  the  undivided  land.  The  son  chose  as  his  home  farm 
the  100  acres  laid  out  in  the  third  division.  Lot  Norton,  Esq.,  either  lived 
in  the  house  still  standing  at  the  sharp  corner  of  the  road  leading  from 
Lakeville  to  Lime  Rock  or  in  a  house  on  or  near  this  site.  The  hill  on 
the  road  leading  into  Upper  Lime  Rock  hears  the  proprietor’s  name, 
Norton  Hill. 

Richard  Seymour14  immediately  sold  his  right  to  Daniel  Edwards 
and  Elias  Reed.  Daniel  Edwards,  Robert  Walker,  one  of  the  seven  “Oar 
Hill”  partners,  Edward  Phelps,  Joseph  Tuttle,  and  Titus  Brown  undoubt¬ 
edly  were  occasionally  in  Salisbury  looking  after  their  interests  hut  were 
not  inhabitants1  ’.  Thomas  Fitch,  later  governor  of  Connecticut,  was 
frequently  in  Salisbury  and  witnessed  many  deeds.  As  early  as  1741 
he  arranged  with  Thomas  Austin10  to  finish  his  house  here. 

Two  other  names,  David  Allen,  blacksmith  in  Salisbury,  and  Tim¬ 
othy  Pierce  appear  as  proprietors  in  the  first  division  of  the  land,  April 
29,  1739.  The  names  of  the  proprietors  change  as  rights  were  frequently 
sold  and  divided. 

Thom  as  Newcomb  of  Windham  County  and  the  Beebes  of  Litch¬ 
field  brought  their  families  here  in  this  early  period,  the  Beebes  settling 
on  the  Housatonic  River  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Little  Falls  north  of  the 
Great  Falls  now  partially  flooded  as  a  reservoir  for  water  power.  The 
family  of  Elias  Reed  of  Norwalk  come  later,  about  1752.  Elias  died 
September,  1791,  in  his  81st  year  and  his  grave  stone  with  others  was 
found  near  the  Well’s  Hill  Driving  Park.  His  name  is  now  inscribed  on 

12.  Church  says  that  Thomas  Newcomb  was  in  town  before  the  town  was 
sold.  That  may  be  but  his  name  is  not  on  the  petition  for  a  town  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  legislature  in  1737.  Sometime  in  1738  he  purchased  a 
right  when  the  town  was  put  up  for  sale.  In  the  first  drawing  for  lots 
he  exchanged  his  25th  lot  for  an  equivalent  acreage  laid  out  in  Lime 
Rock  and  in  October,  1739,  he  had  already  built  a  house  on  it  some¬ 
where  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Forge  at  the  junction  of  the  Town  Hill  and 
Norton  Hill  roads. 

13.  SLR.  V.  3,  p.  317. 

14.  SLR.  V.  1,  p.  190. 

15.  An  “inhabitant”  made  by  vote  in  a  town  meeting  was  eligible  to  vote 
and  to  enjoy  all  the  town  privileges  and  was  distinguished  from  a  “res¬ 
ident”  who  may  or  may  not  be  a  voter. 

16.  SLR.  V.  1.  p.  67. 
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a  family  monument  in  the  Town  Hill  Cemetery.  Eleazer  Whittlesey 
settled  in  Canaan.  The  two  brothers,  Eliphalet  and  John  Whittlesey, 
who  settled  after  the  Revolution  west  and  east  of  Twin  Lakes  and  from 
whom  the  Whittlesey  district  is  named,  are  descendant  of  another 
branch  of  the  Whittlesey  family. 

PROPRIETORS’  LAND  DIVISIONS 

In  the  first  Proprietors’  Meeting,  three  divisions  of  the  land  were 
planned.  In  the  first  division  25  lots  of  100  acres  each  were  to  be  sur¬ 
veyed,  sized17,  and  drawn  for.  In  the  second  division  pitches  of  20  acres 
each  were  planned.  In  a  third  division  100  acres  were  to  be  surveyed, 
sized,  and  drawn  for.  Great  care  was  taken  that  the  divisions  be  fair. 
No  member  of  the  “committee  in  doing  or  performing  ye  survey”  should 
be  allowed  to  vote  in  any  matter  concerning  his  own  particular  interest, 
and  care  was  taken,  that  in  pitches,  the  rights  of  others  he  observed. 

In  spite  of  the  restrictions  intended  to  discourage  speculation,  rights 
were  repeatedly  sold  and  resold  at  a  profit.  Salisbury  was  attracting 
enterprising  young  men  with  families  to  raise. 

The  proprietors  were  left  free  as  a  legally  constituted  body  to  make 
their  own  rules,  subject  to  the  vote  of  the  majority  of  their  members, 
and  to  decide  upon  the  method  of  distribution.  They  were  legally  em¬ 
powered  to  appoint  committees  to  make  allotments,  to  engage  surveyors, 
and  to  give  deeds  to  the  parcels  of  land  allocated  to  each  proprietor. 
They  registered  their  own  deeds  in  the  Proprietors  Book  still  in  the  safe 
keeping  of  the  Town  Hall.  The  town  officials  had  no  authority  over 
their  disposal  of  the  land,  but  could  and  did  make  minor  rules  for  the 
use  of  the  undivided  land  and  for  the  roads  exempted  from  the  allot¬ 
ments. 

The  division  of  land  was  done  by  drawing  lots.  Numbered  slips 
were  placed  in  “a  liatt”  and  were  drawn  either  for  numbered  parcels 
of  land  already  surveyed,  or  for  priority  of  choice  in  allotments  of  acre¬ 
age  unsurveyed  and  not  laid  out  in  the  undivided  land.  This  latter 
method  is  called  pitching.  In  pitching,  the  proprietor,  in  the  order  of 
his  turn  by  lot,  may  select  for  himself  a  prescribed  acreage  and  must 
bear  the  cost  of  his  own  survey.  Pitches  were  often  made  in  two  or  more 
sections;  as  an  example,  for  an  allotment  of  20  acres  there  would  be 
two  drawings  of  10  acres  each.  After  the  first  drawing  of  10  acres  by  a 
proprietor,  a  second  drawing  of  10  acres  would  take  place  by  simply 
reversing  the  order  of  the  first  drawing.  By  this  method  the  proprietor 
who  had  first  choice  in  the  first  drawing  would  have  last  chance  in  the 
second  drawing. 

The  first  division  consisted  of  100  acres  each,  surveyed  in  25  par- 
cals,  the  first  parcel  beginning  at  the  Sharon  line,  one  half  mile  east  of 

17.  In  the  sizing,  account  was  taken  of  the  nature  of  the  land.  If  unfavor¬ 
able  for  cultivation  additional  acreage  was  added  as  compensation. 

Thus  the  number  of  acres  varies  from  the  allotted  amount  in  many 

cases. 
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Beaslick  Pond,  and  extending  about  to  the  present  old  school  house  in 
Upper  Lime  Rock.  These  oblong  parcels  of  100  acres  laid  out  in  tiers, 
extended  over  Town  Hill  bordering  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Wononsco- 
pomuc,  thence  following  the  “road  to  Sackett’s  Farm”  below  the  “Oar 
Hill,”  west  to  the  New  \ork  border. 

The  influence  of  Lamb  who  held  five  rights  and  the  importance 
of  his  “Iron  Works”  is  evident  in  the  first  meeting  of  the  proprietors. 
It  seemed  to  he  the  common  opinion  that  the  path  from  the  “Oar  Hill” 
to  the  Forge  in  the  “Hollow  *  would  he  the  main  highway  of  the  town, 
for  the  proprietors  voted  its  unusual  width  of  six  rods,  the  present  road 
today.  Four  rods  has  been  sufficent  for  all  other  roads  in  town.  On 
the  crest  of  the  hill  where  Hotchkiss  School  now  stands  a  “market  plat” 
30  rods  square  was  reserved,  a  portion  of  which  forms  the  Town  Hill 
Cemetery.  There  was  no  other  “green**  or  “common”  set  aside  in  Salis¬ 
bury.  The  hill,  supposedly  destined  to  he  the  important  future  center 
of  the  town,  became  known  as  Town  Hill  and  the  name  persists  today. 

We  see  Lamb’s  finger,  too,  in  the  vote  prohibiting  any  pitches  near 
the  falls  of  the  Fell  Kill  or  near  the  falls  of  Succunops  Brook  which 
would  inconvenience  the  erecting  of  mills.  Lamb  owned  or  was  about 
to  own  al  the  water  power  in  Salisbury  except  Succunops  Brook  and 
it  was  to  his  advantage  to  see  that  this  power  was  fully  protected. 

Roads  were  taken  into  consideration.  Preceding  the  first  division 
of  land  there  was  “laid  out  a  highway18  4  rods  wide  .  .  .,  from,  near  ye 
Division  line  between  Sharon  and  Salisbury  about  half  a  mile  eastward 
of  Beaslick  Pond,  so  called,  three  hundred  and  fifty  four  rods’  to”  .  .  . 
(Lamb’s  Iron  Works).  The  Proprietors  enacted  that  “Suitable  High¬ 
ways  be  laid  out  in  every  place  as  ye  land  is  divided”  and  added  acre¬ 
age  was  added  to  each  allotment  in  compensation  for  roads.  The  much 
travelled  road  from  Dutcher’s  to  Sackett’s  Farm  and  a  well  worn  path 
from  Salisbury  Center  to  Lime  Rock  through  undivided  land  apparently 
by  common  consent  were  considered  town  property  exempt  from  pro¬ 
prietors’  allotments. 

A  second  division  provided  for  a  pitch  of  20  acres  to  each  propri¬ 
etor  adjoining  the  lot  he  had  drawn,  or,  if  he  preferred,  an  equal  por¬ 
tion  in  any  other  place  not  detrimental  to  others. 

For  the  third  division  surveyors  were  to  lay  out  100  acre  rights 
which  were  to  he  sized  and  drawn  for  as  in  the  first  division.  These  lots 
practically  cover  present  Lime  Rock  and  the  section  east  of  the  road 
over  Town  Hill  to  the  Fitch  grant  and  south  from  Wells  Hill  to  Lamb’s 
“Iron  Works”  in  Upper  Lime  Rock. 

In  August  of  the  same  year,  1739,  a  second  protracted  series  of  Pro¬ 
prietors’  Meetings  w  as  held  during  the  month  in  New  Haven  at  the  homes 
of  Daniel  Edwards  and  Theophilus  Munson.  It  was  there  voted  that  a 
fourth  division  of  100  acres  he  sized,  surveyed,  and  drawn  for  as  in  the 
first  division. 


18.  Proprietors  Book.  Deed  for  first  lot  in  the  first  division.  This  highway 
seems  to  correspond  to  the  present  lower  Lime  Rock  road  to  Sharon. 
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A  third  meeting  in  October,  1739,  the  same  year,  at  the  home  of 
Thomas  Newcomb  in  Salisbury,  voted  that  an  additional  100  acres  be 
allotted  to  the  fourth  division.  A  fifth  division  of  150  acres  to  be  laid 
out  and  drawn  for  was  also  voted  at  that  meeting. 

At  a  fifth  meeting  of  the  proprietors,  May  13,  1741,  it  was  voted 
that  the  fifth  division  of  150  acres  should  be  taken  up  by  pitches  in  two 
equal  parts,  instead  of  the  allotments  being  first  surveyed  and  drawn 
for  as  ordered  in  the  third  meeting. 

The  large  allotments  of  200  acres  laid  out  to  each  proprietor  in  the 
fourth  division  covered  the  fertile  section  of  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
town  west  from  Beaslick  Pond,  south  to  the  Sharon  border,  and  north  to 
the  allotments  of  the  first  division;  skirted  the  “Oar  Hill”  grant  and 
north  of  Lakeville  great  areas  stretching  up  from  Selleck  Hill  to  the 
edge  of  Taconic  Mountain,  and  in  the  Twin  Lakes  region  large  sections 
along  the  Massachusetts  border  west  of  the  Housatonic  and  west  of  Twin 
Lakes. 

The  fourth  division  was  the  last  division  in  which  the  Proprietors 
committee  sized  and  surveyed  the  land  before  the  parcels  were  drawn. 

The  fifth  division  of  150  acres  was  taken  up  by  pitches  in  two  draw¬ 
ings,  some  in  75  acre  sections,  but  many  in  smal  parcels  all  over  town, 
picking  up  corners  and  small  plots  of  the  desirable  still  undivided  land. 
The  small  pitches,  often  sold  before  others  were  laid  out,  are  hard  to 
follow.  This  was  the  last  large  allotment  of  land. 

Ten  more  divisions  by  pitches  followed  of  10  or  20  acres  each,  until 
only  the  mountainous  districts  and  land  not  suitable  for  farming  were 
left.  At  a  Proprietors’  Meeting  in  1763  it  was  voted  to  divide  the  undis¬ 
tributed  land  on  Taconic  Mountain  into  25  equal  parcels,  each  propri¬ 
etor  to  have  one  piece1 °.  Finally  in  the  early  19th  century  Messrs.  Hol¬ 
ley  and  Coffing  bought  up  much  of  this  mountain  land.  In  1812  when  the 
partnership  of  Holley,  Coffing,  and  Pettee  was  formed,  much  of  the 
mountain  land  came  into  their  possession  passing  later  under  the  firm 
name  of  the  “Salisbury  Iron  Company.”  Unclaimed  gores  and  isolated 
sections  of  still  undivided  land  were  deeded  to  this  Company  by  the  town. 

It  was  seventy-five  years  after  the  sale  of  the  town  before  all  the 
land  in  Salisbury  passed  into  private  ownership.  All  the  early  proprie¬ 
tors  were  dead.  The  last  Proprietors’  Meeting  was  held  on  the  12th  of 
April,  1813,  and  the  meeting  was  then  dissolved.  The  Proprietors  Book 
was  closed. 

1741-1744  —  CHARTER  AND  FIRST  TOWN  MEETING 

Until  the  granting  of  the  town  charter  in  1741  Salisbury  was  directly 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Assembly  with  no  political  rights, 
the  only  exception  being  the  liberty  to  choose  a  brander.  As  domestic 
animals  roamed  at  large,  thirteen  years  earlier,  in  October,  1728,  the 
Dutchmen  petitioned  the  General  Assembly  for  the  use  of  a  brand20 


19.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  was  ever  done.  J.  P. 

20.  Col.  Rec.  V.  7,  p.  196. 
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for  their  horses  and  it  was  granted  to  Weataug  in  the  form  of  an  X. 
together  with  the  privilege  of  choosing  their  brander.  The  proceedings 
for  this  was  prescribed.  A  paper  was  to  be  circulated  among  the  people 
upon  which  each  man  was  to  indicate  bis  choice  for  brander.  This 
paper  was  to  be  delivered  to  the  Town  Clerk  of  New  Milford  who  would 
officially  announce  the  name  of  the  officer.  Each  town  in  these  frontier 
settlements  had  its  own  brand  so  that  estrays  could  be  recognized  and 
sent  home.  It  was  up  to  the  individuals  of  each  town  to  claim  their  own 
animals. 

I  he  proprietors  as  a  legal  body  were  authorized  to  dispose  of  all 
the  undivided  land  in  the  town  and  to  give  and  register  deeds.  With 
these  two  exceptions  all  legal  matters  must  he  referred  to  Hartford.  All 
early  deeds  except  those  registered  in  the  Proprietors  Book  are  recorded 
at  Hartford,  and  the  General  Assembly  acted  as  the  judicial  body  for  all 
other  matters.  There  was  no  way  to  register  births,  deaths,  and  mar¬ 
riages  except  in  the  private  family  Bibles.  There  was  no  authority  to 
organize  schools  or  a  church.  Even  matters  as  trivial  as  begging  that 
“They  will  pass  an  act  for  our  town  that  Horses21  and  Hogs  shall  be  free 
commoners  with  Cattle’'  were  referred  to  the  General  Assembly. 

Apparently  the  General  Assembly  was  loath  to  grant  political  rights 
to  towns  until  they  were  fully  assured  that  the  inhabitants  were  quali¬ 
fied  for  the  responsibility. 

Hinman’s  repeated  requests  for  town  privilege  were  ignored,  did 
not  even  receive  a  hearing.  Thomas  Lamb’s  memorial22  for  a  town  pre¬ 
sented,  May  13,  1736,  set  forth  the  reasons  for  this  petition: 


“they  live  very  remote  and  unable  to  act  for  public  good;" 
“they  have  built  a  grist  mill  and  saw  mill  and  are  building 
Iron  Works  and  have  plenty  of  oar;”  “live  at  a  distance  from 
Religious  Society;”  “Disorderly  people  come  over  and  settled 
here  which  we  can  not  prevent.” 


Signed : 

Thom  as  Harvey 
Thomas  Lamb 
Henry  Vandusen 
Jacob  Vandusen 
James  Vandusen 


Abraham  V  andusen 
Thomas  Baylis 
Solomon  Shear 
Henry  Dutcher 
John  Dikeman 


John  Connikorbakor 
Cornelius  Connikorba¬ 
kor 

Thomas  Starr 
Finis  P.  Brasee 


This  petition  with  the  fourteen  signatures  was  negatived. 


Undiscouraged  the  next  year,  on  May  9,  1737,  Lamb  journeyed  to 
llait ford  with  another  memorial28  for  a  town.  It  states  that  there  are 
nearly  30  families  in  Weataug.  It  “likens  inhabitants  to  David  sojourn¬ 
ing  in  Molhick  and  dwelling  in  the  tents  of  Kossar"  and  bewails,  a 
“scoffing  reploy.” 


21.  STM.  V.  2,  p.  4. 

22.  mss.  Conn.  Archives.  Town  and  lands.  V.  7,  p.  232. 

23.  mss.  Conn  Archives.  Town  and  lands.  V.  7,  p.  240a. 
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Lamb  must  have  routed  out  every  male  in  Salisbury  to  secure  the 
45  signatures  to  this  document,  many  almost  or  quite  illegible,  others 
with  their  marks.  In  spite  of  the  flowery  language  and  the  imposing 
list  of  signatures  this  memorial  was  also  negatived. 

From  the  first  Proprietors’  Meeting,  in  April,  1739,  to  October,  1741, 
surveyors  were  busy  laying  out  allotments  to  individual  proprietors  who 
were  quickly  selling  off  parcels  to  new  settlers.  The  opening  of  the  ore 
mines,  the  cutting  and  firing  of  charcoal  for  the  “Iron  Works”  needed 
workers,  many  of  whom  come  from  the  landless  in  adjoining  Livingston 
Manor.  Mills  and  a  blacksmith  shop  were  in  operation.  With  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  some  40  heads  of  families  is  was  proving  impossibly  irksome 
to  the  responsible  new  comers  to  have  no  voice  in  determining  their  own 
local  affairs.  The  demand  for  town  privileges  was  urgent. 

On  September  9,  174L  a  dignified  memorial24  for  town  privileges 
was  again  presented  to  the  General  Assemby.  It  was  signed  by  John 
Smith,  Thomas  Newcomb,  Thomas  Lamb,  Thomas  Baylis,  Benajah 
Austin,  Thomas  Austin,  Samuel  Beebe,  Robert  Warner  (?),  Abraham 
Vandusen  (his  mark) ,  Isaac  White,  James  Vandusen,  and  Thomas  Starr. 
This  petition20  was  granted  on  the  second  Thursday  in  October,  1741, 
by  the  General  Assembly  held  in  New  Haven,  and  thereby  Salisbury 
became  a  political  unit  as  a  chartered  town.  A  deed  of  confirmation  was 
executed  in  May,  1745,  and  signed  by  Governor  Law. 

Now  that  the  privilege  of  setting  up  their  own  government  and 
liberty  to  “Imbody  into  C hh  State”  was  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Salisbury,  Mr.  Benjamin  White  who  had  been  named  to  warn  the  first 
town  meeting26  set  the  date  for  it  November  9,  1741.  Mr.  Thomas  New¬ 
comb  was  elected  moderator,  Cyrenius  Newcomb,  Town  Clerk.  The 
business  of  this  first  meeting  was  limited  to  the  admission  of  two  mem¬ 
bers  as  “inhabitants,”  the  election  of  officers,  and  naming  two  places 
where  the  meeting  should  be  warned  and  business  of  the  meeting  noted. 
These  places  were  Samuel  Bellows  at  the  foot  of  Smith  Hill  and  the 
Grist  Mill  in  Lime  Rock. 

One  wonders  whv  Thomas  Austin  and  Isaac  White  were  admitted 
as  inhabitatnts  when  they  were  both  signers  of  the  petition  for  the  town 
charter  two  months  before.  Presumedly  they  had  recently  come  of  age 
and  were  heads  of  families  now.  All  the  male  property  owners  living 
in  the  town  seem  to  have  been  considered  inhabitants.  The  non-resident 
proprietors  were  neither  inhabitants  nor  at  this  date  taxpayers. 

For  over  two  hundred  years  since  the  first  town  meeting,  November 
9,  1741,  town  meetings  have  been  held  annually  every  fall  for  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  Special  town  meetings  have  been 
warned  as  occasion  arises.  Three  selectmen  were  elected  in  this  first 
meeting.  At  one  time  seven  selectmen  were  voted,  and  from  1769  for 
some  thirty  or  more  years  five  selectmen  were  annually  voted  but 


24.  mss.  Conn.  Archives.  Towns  and  lands.  V.  7,  p.  256-9. 

25.  Col.  Rec.  V.  7,  p.  427. 

26.  STM. 
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from  t lie  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  original  number  of 
three  selectmen  lias  been  firmly  established. 

Minister  Lee  made  no  mistake  in  casting  his  lot  in  this  rapidly  ex¬ 
panding  town.  Substantial  and  enterprising  land  holders,  either  pro¬ 
prietors  themselves  or  having  bought  land  of  the  proprietors,  were  now 
taking  their  part  in  directing  the  town.  The  leadership  was  passing 
from  Thomas  Lamb  to  Thomas  Newcomb  and  others.  Thomas  New¬ 
comb-7  was  chosen  to  represent  the  town  at  the  May  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly  at  Hartford  in  1742. 

Taxes  were  important  matters.  The  town  owned  no  land  and  as 
yet  had  no  right  to  tax  either  the  land  held  by  the  proprietors  or  the 
land  grants  not  sold  to  the  present  inhabitants.  The  town  sent  two~s 
petitions  to  the  General  Assembly  for  permission  to  lay  a  lax  on  sur¬ 
veyed  and  laid  out  lands.  The  General  Assembly  granted  these  petitions. 
It  authorized  both  a  tax  on  proprietors  rights  and  land  grants,  appointed 
collectors  and  ordered  the  tax  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  town  treasurer 
for  the  support  of  the  minister  and  for  building  a  meeting  house. 

The  inhabitants  were  taxed  each  year  according  to  their  assessed 
property.  Salisbury’s  grand  list28*,  for  the  year  1742,  giving  the  names 
of  property  owners  living  in  the  town,  with  the  value  of  their  respective 
ho  Idings  follows: 


THE  FIRST  TAX  LIST 

( List  and  memorandum  furnished  through  the  courtesy  of 

Mr.  Donald  J.  Warner.) 

The  L;st  of  The  Ratable  Estate  of  Every  Person  in  ye  Town  of  Salisbury 


In  the  County  of  New 

Haven,  In 

the  Colony  of  Connecticut  for  i 

the 

)  ear,  1742.  as  They  Brought  them 

to  Us  the  Subscribers 

£  s.  d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Thos  Newcomb 

137 

Isaac  \\  bite 

46 

John  Smith 

112 

Jacob  Vanduson 

48 

10 

Jon  Kneckerbaker 

67  19 

Hcncry  Dutcher 

49 

Cornelius  Kueckerbaker 

83 

Christopher  Dutcher 

9 

1 

Thos  Baylys 

51  10 

Ruluff  Dutcher 

60 

14 

Thos  Lamb 

56  10 

John  Dutcher 

72 

18 

6 

Nath ll  Buell 

62 

Gabril  Dutcher 

72 

Thos  Starr 

27 

Cornelius  Dutcher 

54 

8 

Caleb  Woodworth 

32 

Abraham  V  anduson 

52 

10 

Caleb  Smith 

136 

John  Weldin 

21 

Nath  ll  Gellett 

29 

John  Landon 

21 

Samuel  Goodrich 

28 

Henery  \  anduson 

117 

10 

Sam  ll  Towslev 

18 

Robert  \\  arne 

18 

Sam//  Welch 

28 

James  \  anduson 

30 

Thos  Austin 

29 

27.  STM.  V.  1,  p.  3. 

28.  Col.  Rec.  V.  8.  p.  470.  V.  8.  p. 

562. 

28*.  STM.  V.  1,  p.  32. 
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77 

Anthony  Welden 

36 

W  iddo w  Dutch er 

42 

10 

Aaron  Austin 

25 

W  illiam  White 

60 

Zachria  Eddy 

21 

John  Challenger 

24 

Timothy  Edwards 

21 

George  White 

69 

Zepheniah  Hoff 

32 

Joshua  W  hite 

66 

10 

Sam//  Towsley 

18 

Benjamin  White 

88 

10 

James  Burton 

18 

Sam//  Bellows 

97 

Mathew  Towsley 

18 

Sam//  Beebe 

63 

10 

Sam//  Clark 

28 

_ 



Sum  Total  2 

279 

10  6 

The  within  is  a  True  List 

According  as  it  was  given  in  to  Us 

Entered 

Test  Cyrenius  Newcom 

b 

C.  Newcomb 

Ruluff  Dutcher 

Reigester 

Samuel  Bellowes 

Assessors  for  ye 

Year 

1742 

The  rate  that  was  made  upon  sd  List 

amounted,  to 

£28  -  13  -  9 


In  addition  to  these  44  heads  of  families  on  the  tax  list  already 
settled  in  Salisbury  and  considered  “inhabitants'  the  following  seven¬ 
teen  names21'  were  voted  December  25,  1744,  as  inhabitants: 


Robert  Park 
Benajah  Williams 
Thomas  Chipman 
Sarnll  Moore 
Joseph  Park 
John  Hutchinson 


Zachariah  Eddy 
John  Wilson 
Azariah  Smith 
Sarnll  Goodrich 
Obed  Harvey 


Josiah  Stoddard 
Thomas  Reed 
Isaac  Vosburg 
J  acob  Vosburg 
Ephraim  Colver 


Caleb  Woodworth 
The  minutes  of  the  town  meetings  for  the  years,  1742,  1743,  and 
1744  help  us  to  picture  the  town  in  this  early  period  now  planning  to 
call  its  minister  and  to  gather  a  church.  The  provision  for  worship 
and  the  calling  of  a  minister  was  the  immediate  concern  of  the  voters 
in  these  first  three  years  and  will  he  considered  in  the  next  chapter. 
Other  matters  important  to  this  early  community  follow. 

Wild  creatures  dangerous  to  animals  and  crops  abounded  and 
bounties  were  annually  voted  for  their  extermination.  The  selectmen30 
offered  for  “Every  groan  W  olf  killed  within  the  Limits  of  this  Town” 
a  bounty  of  three  pounds,  and  for  “Every  wolf’s  Whelp”  thirty  shillings, 
for  “Every  Crow  blackbird’s31  head  and  every  streaked  squerrel’s  head” 
brought  to  the  selectmen  “three  pence  per  head”. 

Rattlesnakes  were  numerous  and  the  bounty  of  one  shilling32  for 
each  rattle  was  tempting.  The  selectmen  had  to  deal  with  repeaters33 
presenting  the  same  old  rattle  again  for  the  bounty.  They  dealt  with 
this  problem  in  this  way: 


29. 

STM. 

V.  1,  p.  23 

30. 

STM. 

V.  1,  p.  4. 

31. 

STR. 

V.  1,  p.  6. 

32. 

STR. 

V.  1,  p.  8. 

33. 

STR. 

V.  1,  p.  3. 
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“Whosoever  SliaJl  Kill  any  Rattel  Snakes  within  .  .  .  twentieth 
of  April  to  twentieth  of  May  and  Bring  the  ratels  as  that  they 
may  he  proved  to  lie  cut  off  the  snake  shall  have  one  shilling, 
also  one  shilling  for  every  rattle  cut  from  Snakes  from  October 
20th  to  the  last  of  January  *. 

Why  were  rattlesnakes  left  harmless  during  the  summer? 

There  was  much  discussion  over  the  rights  of  domestic  animals  as 
“commoners”.  Hogs84  as  “commoners”  seem  to  rank  first  as  a  problem 
for  at  repeated  town  meetings  they  were  voted  permission  to  run  at 
large.  In  other  meetings  this  permissions  was  shared  and  Horses8’, 
swine,  and  sheep  were  jointly  voted  as  “commoners”.  December  11, 
1746,  the  vote  for  sheep86  was  qualified  thus:  “Sheep  except  Rams  may 
run  at  large  upon  ye  Commons”.  That  the  question  of  free  pasturage 
on  common  land  became  serious  is  evident  in  the  town's  vote,37  April, 
1746,  to  petition  the  General  Assembly  “that  they  will  pass  an  act  for 
our  town  that  Horses  and  Hoggs  shall  he  free  commoners  with  Cattle.*' 

Until  the  town  was  chartered  there  were  no  schools.  Even  some 
of  the  Dutch,  who  were  intelligent  people,  could  not  write  hut  affixed 
their  mark  to  legal  documents.  The  new  Connecticut  settlers,  schooled 
in  their  home  towns,  taught  their  children  at  their  own  firesides.  Now 
that  Salisbury  had  obtained  town  privileges  schools  claimed  attention 
in  these  first  town  meetings.  When  the  town  was  sold  one  proprietor's 
right  was  set  aside  for  the  support  of  the  schools.  In  May,  1743,  it  was 
voted  that  the  school  rights88  should  he  sold  and  that  the  “Intrust"  of 
the  money  lie  used  to  maintain  schools,  and  in  June  a  committee  was 
authorized  to  lease36  the  school  lands  for  999  years.  It  was  also  voted 40 
the  same  month  to  get  a  school  master  for  one  year,  the  school  to  he 
kept  four  months  at  Weataug,  four  months  at  or  near  the  house  of 
Cornelius  Knickerbaker  and  three  months  at  or  near  the  house  of  John 
Smith  (in  Lime  Rock).  In  December  the  building  of  two  “Logg  school 
houses”41  were  authorized,  one  18  feet  square  near  the  house  of  Cornelius 
Dutcher  in  Weataug,  another  on  the  northeast  corner  of  land  that 
Thomas  Newcomb  purchased  of  Lamb  which  would  locate  it  in  Lime 
Rock,  probably  in  the  vicinitv  of  the  junction  of  the  Salisbury  and  Town 
Hill  roads  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  former  district  school  there.  Thus 
schools  were  provided  for  before  the  church  was  gathered. 

Besides  the  election  of  officers  and  the  swearing  in  of  new  “inhab¬ 
itants”  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  first  year  of  the  town,  it  was 
voted  to  join  others  in  a  petition42  to  the  General  Assembly  to  grant  a  new 
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township,  Norfolk,  and  also  to  set  off  a  northern  county  (Litchfield 
County)  and  that  Litchfield  be  a  county  town.  These  petitions  were 
not  granted  until  some  years  later. 

The  town  was  much  concerned  over  roads.  The  proprietors  reserved 
in  all  their  deeds  ample  provision  for  roads  which  became  the  property 
of  the  town.  In  the  first  town  meeting,  November  9,  1741,  four43  survey¬ 
ors  of  highways  were  appointed,  Samuel  Bellows,  Cornelius  Knicker- 
baker,  Ruluff  Dutcher,  and  Samuel  Beebe. 

The  highways44,  four  rods  wide,  except  the  six  rod  highway  over  Town 
Hill,  unimproved,  were  at  this  date  little  more  than  a  mere  trail  or  bridle 
path  winding  among  standing  trees  where  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  grazed 
keeping  the  underbrush  somewhat  down.  Fallen  trees  were  removed  by 
the  townsmen  using  these  paths.  The  ample  width  permitted  paths 
which  wound  around  stumps  and  boulders  but  mud  holes  and  steep 
pitches  could  not  be  avoided. 

When  Lee  came  to  town  there  were  no  bridges.  The  Housatonic 
River  was  forded  between  Lime  Rock  and  Falls  Village  about  half  a 
mile  below  the  present  bridge.  In  a  town  meeting,  December  9,  1742  a 
committee40  was  appointed  “to  treat  with  Canaan,  Cornwall,  and  Sharon 
to  see  if  they  will  agree  to  build  a  bridge  over  the  Ousetunnuck  River.” 
Nothing  came  of  this.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  fording  place  some¬ 
where  in  the  vicinity,  or  north  of  Butchers  Bridge,  and  Judge  Church46 
notes  the  designation  “Christopher’s  canoe  place”  as  one  bound  of  a 
tract  and  infers  from  this  there  must  have  been  at  this  date  a  well-known 
crossing  near  the  home  of  Christopher  Dutcher  who  lived  east  of  the 
River  in  Canaan.  The  well  defined  paths  called  roads  were  the  old 
“road  to  Sackett’s  Farm”  from  the  Dutchers  through  present  Salisbury 
Village  and  Lakeville  to  Wassaic,  approximately  the  present  Route  44 
leading  into  Route  22;  the  road  over  Town  Hill  from  the  “Oar  Hill”  to 
“the  Forge”  in  Lime  Rock;  a  path  around  south  of  the  lake  from  Town 
Hill  to  present  Lakeville;  the  old  path  from  Lamb’s  Forge  to  Salisbury 
Village  curving  around  the  pine  swamp  under  Hamlet  hill;  the  path  up 
the  Riga  Road  to  the  grist  mill  and  saw  mill,  and  already  a  well-worn 
path  along  the  Undermountain  Road  to  Sheffield. 

The  town  of  Salisbury  in  1744  was  not  the  beautiful  town  that  it  is 
today.  The  vista  of  our  mountains  was  concealed  by  the  continuous 
forest  which  as  yet  had  only  been  reclaimed  in  small  patches  of  cleared 
land.  The  Dutch  along  the  Housatonic  had  small  tilled  farms  fenced  to 
keep  the  roving  cattle  from  their  hay  and  corn  fields  and  from  their 
gardens.  They  had  substantial  barns  and  a  few  of  their  log  cabins  had 
been  replaced  by  frame  houses.  It  is  said  that  the  first  frame  house  in 
Salisbury  was  built  by  a  Dutcher. 

43  STR.  V.  1,  p.  2. 

44.  Consult  Mitchell,  I.  S.  Roads  and  roadmaking  in  colonial  Connecticut 

(in  Tercentenary  commission  of  the  state  of  Connecticut.  Committee 

on  historical  publications). 

45.  STM.  V.  1,  p.  7. 

46.  Church,  Samuel.  Historical  Address,  p.  22. 
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New  comers  were  laboriously  chopping  trees  for  their  clearings  or 
putting  up  their  log  cabins,  or  if  wealthy  enough,  frame  houses.  The 
clearings  were  small  oases  in  the  untamed  wilderness.  Where  the  forest 
had  been  burned  were  unsightly  stretches  of  gaunt  white  trunks  of  the 
huge  trees  still  standing  or  of  stumps  not  yet  burnt  out  or  hauled  out  by 
oxen.  The  stumps  with  their  roots,  like  interlacing  tenacles,  made  inde¬ 
structible  and  impenetrable  fences.  Such  a  stump  fence  on  the  crest  of 
Selleck  Hill,  a  century  and  a  half  old,  crumbled  and  was  replaced  by 
barbed  wire  only  a  few  years  ago.  The  General  Assembly  aware  of  tbe 
destruction  of  fine  timber  by  fire  had  passed  stringent  laws  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  forest  fires,  which  although  attributed  to  the  Indians,  were 
probably  set  by  the  settlers  themselves,  who  in  clearing  their  prescribed 
six  acres  piled  the  unwanted  felled  trees  in  huge  heaps  setting  them  afire. 
It  was  not  unusual  in  winter  when  the  snow  was  on  the  ground  or  when 
the  ground  was  wet,  to  see  a  huge  bonfire  flaming  up  into  the  sky  by 
night  or  by  day  a  dense  cloud  of  smoke  hovering  over  the  land  while  the 
smell  of  burning  wood  filled  the  air.  Already  Forge  Mountain  in  Lime 
Kock  had  been  denuded  of  trees  for  charcoal  for  the  “Iron  Works.”  The 
intervales  not  forested  were  covered  by  a  tall,  coarse,  stiff  grass  called 
bent  grass.  I  bis  native  grass  can  still  be  found  in  some  long  untilled 
fields.  The  settlers  were  more  concerned  with  the  fertility  of  the  land 
and  the  advantages  it  offered  for  industrial  purposes  than  for  the  beauty 
of  mountains  and  lakes.  In  fact  in  only  a  few  places  were  attractive 
vicAvs  possible  for  the  forest  trees  limited  ones  vision  to  the  cleared  fields 
and  the  highways.  An  exception  is  found  in  one  early  deed  where  a 
bound  is  described  as  the  “Angelico  spot47,”  apparently  from  which  a 
pleasant  view  could  he  seen. 


47.  Proprietors  Book.  2nd  piece  in  the  20a  pitch  of  Eleazer  Whittlesey 
in  the  2nd  division. 


CHAPTER  VII 


THE  REV.  JONATHAN  LEE  AND  THE  GATHERING  OF 
SALISBURY'S  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST 


In  October,  1741,  when  Salisbury's  town  charter  was  granted  one  of 
the  most  important  privileges  was  the  permission  to  “Imbody  into 
Church  Estate”  the  maintenance  of  which  was  one  of  the  functions  of 
civil  government.  However  much  we  may  question  the  keeness  of  the 
desire  of  some  of  the  crafty  speculators  for  the  expression  of  their  spir¬ 
itual  aspirations,  the  tradition  of  the  founding  fathers  that  the  church 
was  the  foundation  upon  which  all  civil  liberties  were  based  was  domi¬ 
nant.  The  way  of  worship  for  which  their  ancestors,  a  century  before, 
had  braved  an  unknown  wilderness  was  well  established  and  the  church 
was  as  necessary  a  part  of  the  civil  order  as  the  town  meetings,  the 
schools,  or  the  jails. 

Although  the  early  Salisbury  settlers  were  by  no  means  all  church 
members  there  were  devout  heads  of  families  who,  coming  from  their 
home  churches,  continued  the  practice  of  daily  family  prayer  and  were 
anxious  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  meeting  together  for  public  worship. 
Twice,  before  the  church  was  gathered,  David  Brainard1,  in  his  journeys 
from  his  mission  to  the  Indians  on  a  reservation  west  of  Stockbridge, 
passed  through  Salisbury  and,  stopping  at  some  house,  records  in  his 
diary  that  he  had  been  greatly  refreshed  in  spirit  by  the  pious  conver¬ 
sation  of  its  head  “about  their  heavenly  home  and  their  journey  thither.” 

The  first  town  meeting  was  held  November  9,  1741,  and  in  February, 
17422,  just  three  months  afterwards,  a  committee  consisting  of  “John 
Smith,  Sam’l  Beebe,  and  Thomas  Newcomb*'  was  appointed  to  “agree 
with  a  minister.”  In  June  a  Mr.  Hester -brook  was  found  and  engaged 
to  preach  three  months.  There  was  no  house  of  worship  as  yet  so  three 
places3  of  meeting  were  arranged  at  the  private  homes  of  substantial 
residents;  in  1742,  at  the  house  of  Henry  Vandusen  at  Weataug,  at  Cor¬ 
nelius  Knickerbaker’s  “northwest  of  the  Great  Pond’  (Lakeville), 

1.  An  account  of  the  life  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  David  Brainerd  by  Jona¬ 
than  Edwards.  Edin.  1765.  p.  97:  “Jan.  23  (1744)  rode  to  Canaan;” 
p.  106;  “March  15,  (1744)  spent  16,  17,  18,  in  Salisbury,  enjoyed  conver¬ 
sation  with  friends.” 

2.  STM.  V.  1,  p.  2-3. 

3.  STM.  V.  1,  p.  4,  p.  9,  p.  18.  The  places  designated  in  1743  were  the 
houses  of  Cornelius  Knickerbaker,  Mr.  Chipman,  and  Henry  Vandusen; 
in  1744,  the  houses  of  Cornelius  Dutcher,  Thomas  Fitch,  and  Thomas 
Lamb.  Thomas  Fitch  had  a  house  built  for  him  (in  Lime  Rock)  but 
he  did  not  live  in  the  town.  Lamb  was  now  living  in  Lakeville. 
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and  at  Nathaniel  Buell’s  in  the  “Hollow”  (Lime  Rock)  ;  services  during 
the  summer  on  each  Sabbath  were  held  in  rotation  in  these  designated 
places. 

Hesterhrook4 5 6  evidently  did  not  please  tbe  intelligent  Salisbury  wor¬ 
shippers  for  t lie  town  simply  paid  him  off  and  he  disappeared.  At  a 
town  meeting  the  next  year,  May  3,  1743,  it  was  voted  to  eall  a  minister 
to  preach  on  probation'*  for  settlement.  Apparently  tbe  ministerial  com¬ 
mittee  at  once  engaged  Mr.  Thomas  Lewis  who  preached  sixteen  weeks. 
Either  the  town  did  not  like  Lewis  or  they  may  already  have  bad  in  mind 
our  Jonathan  Lee,  a  year  out  of  ^  ale,  for  a  vote  to  settle  Mr.  Lewis  was 
negatived0  September  12,  1743.  Lee  had  been  a  fellow  townsman  of 
Thomas  Newcomb  in  Lebanon  and  may  have  been  favored  bv  several 
other  proprietors  who  were  Yale  men. 

Just  when  Lee  preached  tbe  full  44  weeks  for  which  the  town  voted 
Mr.  John  Smith7  44  pounds  in  payment  of  bis  board  is  uncertain,  but 
he  must  have  spent  the  greater  part  of  tbe  year  between  September, 
1743,  and  August,  1744,  in  town.  Salisbury  fell  for  him  at  once.  In 
December  it  was  voted  to  “build  and  finish  the  minister’s8 9  house  on  an 
allotment  of  land,  one  of  tbe  parcels  some  townsman  had  been  deputed 
to  draw  for  tbe  minister  in  the  five  divisions  already  made  by  tbe  pro¬ 
prietors.  On  January  3,  1744,  a  formal  call  for  settlement11  was  voted 
Jonathan  Lee  with  provision  for  salary  and  careful  stipulations  as  to  the 
“minister’s  right”  in  land  in  case  of  demise  or  dismissal. 

The  town  waited  seven  months  for  bis  acceptance.  On  his  part  it 
was  a  life  time  decision  that  he  must  make  for  himself  and  his  future 
family.  He  and  Elizabeth  weighed  it  carefully.  How  much  the 
minister’s  allotment10  of  land  embracing  one  twenty-fifth  of  tbe  town, 
together  with  a  comfortable  salary  may  have  tempted  a  man  with  bis 
keen  business  sense  is  quite  beyond  our  right  to  guess.  Two  ore  beds 
were  producing  iron  ore,  Lamb’s  forge  was  in  active  operation,  both  tbe 
Riga  Brook  and  Salmon  Kill  in  tbe  “Hollow'"  bad  each  a  saw  mill  and 
a  grist  mill.  The  tiny  settlement  in  the  surrounding  forest  showed  signs 
of  a  promising  future.  His  weeks  of  preaching  had  acquainted  him  with 
the  primitive  conditions  he  must  face  and  had  given  him  a  friendly  inti- 

4.  STM.  V.  1,  p.  7. 

5.  STM.  V.  1,  p.  8. 

6.  STM.  V.  1,  p.  12. 

7.  STM.  V-2,  verso  p.  1.  “Jan.  13,  1745/46,  voted  that  Mr.  John  Smith  shall 
have  twenty  shillings  old  Tenor  pr.  weak  for  his  Boarding  Mr.  Lee 
forty-four  weeks  which  amounts  to  44  pounds,  also  thirty-five  shil- 
ings  old  Tenor  for  providing  for  the  ministers  and  Messen¬ 
gers  when  Mr.  Lee  was  ordained.  Also  voted  that  Mr.  John  Smith, 
shall  have  sixteen  shillings  old  Tenor  per  weak  for  Boarding  Mr.  Thom¬ 
as  Lewis  sixteen  weeks  which  amounts  to  twelve  pounds,  sixteen  shil¬ 
lings.”  The  price  of  board  for  Lee  had  gone  up. 

8.  STM.  V.  1,  p.  14. 

9.  STM.  V.  1,  p.  16. 

10.  During  the  time  that  he  had  spent  in  preaching  on  probation  he  had 

seen  some  450  acres  already  laid  out  to  the  minister  in  the  first  five  di¬ 
visions  and  the  rapid  turn  over  in  land  assured  him  of  a  future  fortune. 
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macy  with  the  sturdy  hut  intelligent  community  which  looked  to  him 
as  their  spiritual  leader.  Already  in  Sharon,  Minister  Pratt,  who  had 
married  Mary  Metcalf,  a  cousin  of  the  woman  to  whom  Lee  was  engaged, 
had  heen  settled  for  four  years.  Other  families  from  Lebanon  were  in 
Sharon. 

In  Salisbury,  already  settled  were  the  families  of  Thomas  JNew- 
comb  and  John  Hutchinson  from  Lebanon.  Here,  too,  was  James  Fitch 
who  had  married  Elizabeth  Metcalf’s  sister,  Abiael.  Besides  tin's  pleas¬ 
ant  environment  of  kin  and  Lebanon  neighbors,  four  of  Salisbury’s  pro¬ 
prietors  were  Yale  men.  Thomas  Norton,  another  proprietor,  lived  in 
Farmington  where  Lee  had  many  near  kin.  The  land  owners,  counting 
out  the  substantial  Dutch  settlers,  were  not  only  men  of  intelligence 
and  considerable  means  but  were  men  of  old  Puritan  Connecticut  stock 
trained  up  in  and  adjusted  to  the  Congregational  way  of  church  life. 

The  townspeople,  on  their  part,  were  not  ready  to  receive  their  set¬ 
tled  minister.  There  was  no  place  of  worship  and  no  house  for  him  to 
live  in.  But  the  erection  of  the  log  house  was  in  progress  and  the  towns¬ 
men,  busy  as  they  were  clearing  their  own  land  and  harvseting  their 
crops,  added  the  building  of  the  minister’s  house  to  the  other  pressing 
demands  upon  their  labor. 

During  the  seven  months,  tempting  offers  in  settled  towns  undoubt¬ 
edly  were  open  to  Jonathan  Lee  which  he  and  Elizabeth  must  have  care¬ 
fully  considered.  They  chose  Salisbury.  About  to  he  married,  Jonathan 
very  judiciously  waited  until  he  was  sure  that  the  shelter  for  his  bride 
would  soon  be  ready  before  giving  the  town  his  decision.  Being  satis¬ 
fied  that  all  was  well,  on  August  19,  1744,  he  gave  the  town  his  letter  of 
acceptance11.  Two  weeks  after  this,  in  Lebanon,  on  September  3,  1 744'“, 
lie  married  Elizabeth  Metcalf.  It  was  a  fine  wedding.  The  wedding 
sermon11,  still  extant,  was  preached  by  the  bridegroom  himself. 

As  Jonathan’s  letter  of  acceptance  was  signed,  Salisbury,  August  19, 
1744,  lie  must  have  been  in  town  at  that  date.  Very  likely,  as  lie  was 
a  foresighted  man,  lie  had,  before  the  wedding  already  transported,  on 

11.  STM.  V.  1,  p.  19. 

12.  The  Salisbury  Vital  records  give  the  date  of  the  marriage  October  20, 
1745,  an  obvious  mistake  as  this  is  the  date  of  the  birth  of  his  first  son, 
Jonathan. 

13.  Published  in  American  Monthly  Magazine,  July,  1895.  p.  57.  In  his 
sermon  he  pays  the  following  tribute  to  his  bride:  "Your  many  singu¬ 
lar  excellences  are  not  known  to  me  only  but  are  observable  by  all  your 
acquaintances,  they  are  acknowledged  by  your  enmies.  Your  modesty, 
good  sense,  good  education,  prudence  in  all  your  words  and  good  econ¬ 
omy  in  domestic  affairs  so  that  the  heart  of  your  husband  may  safely 
trust  in  you,  the  uncommon  sweetness  of  your  temper,  your  Benevo¬ 
lence  and  that  dutiful  Respect  and  Honor  you  have  always  paid  your  par¬ 
ents,  that  peace  and  love  and  sweet  harmony  you  have  always  main¬ 
tained  with  your  Brethren  and  Sisters  not  to  mention  other  excellen¬ 
cies  that  you  chuse  should  be  concealed  from  mortal  sight,  have  quali¬ 
fied  you  to  act  in  some  public  sphere  in  life,  such  a  light  must  not  be 
hid  under  a  bushel,  Providence  calls  you  to  become  an  example  unto 
others.” 
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a  borrowed  horse,  his  precious  hooks,  and  portable  household  necessi¬ 
ties  to  his  new  home.  For  the  bridal  journey  some  farmer  in  Salisbury 
may  have  loaned  him  a  horse,  as  one  of  the  Sharon  Church  members 
had  loaned  their  minister.  Peter  Pratt,  a  horse  upon  which  to  bring  hack 
his  bride,  Elizabeth’s  cousin,  from  Lebanon.  At  any  rate,  on  some  horse, 
after  the  wedding,  Jonathan  and  Elizabeth  set  out  on  their  wedding  jour¬ 
ney.  Elizabeth  on  a  pillion  behind  her  husband,  with  saddle  hags  filled 
with  personal  belongings  and  provisions.  The  first  stretch  of  the  trip 
was  along  wajjon  roads  where  earts  and  four-wheeled  vehicles  had  only 
the  difficulties  of  small  streams  and  mud  holes  to  negotiate.  Here  with 
the  open  sky  above  them,  they  passed  cleared  fields  and  villages  and 
coming  to  Wethersfield  could  ferry  across  the  river.  Without  doubt  they 
stopped  a  night  at  Farmington  where  Jonathan  had  many  near  kin. 
From  Farmington  on.  for  the  most  part,  the  way,  stretching  far  to  the 
west,  led  through  virgin  forest  called  the  “Western  Lands’*  or  the  “Green¬ 
woods’’  in  which  a  few  settlements  were  just  emerging. 

There  was  no  road.  A  well  beaten  trail  led  to  Litchfield.  Over 
this  forest  trail  on  a  warm  September  day  the  bride  and  groom  wound 
their  way  among  the  giant  trees  through  whose  interlacing  tops,  high 
overhead,  splashes  of  sunlight  filtered  through  making  a  pattern  on  the 
path  1  lelow.  In  this  cool  green  shade  the  horse  plodded  pleasantly  on. 
Sometimes  this  cathedral  isle  led  through  a  grove  of  lofty  pines 
where  the  ground  beneath  was  covered  with  a  thick  brown  carpet  of 
pine  needles.  At  other  times,  where  a  forest  fire  had  raged,  whitened 
shafts  of  dead  trees  stood  stark  and  naked  among  the  thick  green  tangle 
of  new  growth.  Occasionally  the  axe  was  needed  where  a  fallen  trunk 
or  limb  obstructed  the  path.  As  the  day  wore  on  conversation  between 
Elizabeth  and  Jonathan  ceased  and  the  stillness  was  broken  only  by  the 
soft  steady  heat  of  the  horse’s  feet,  the  song  of  a  thrush,  or  perhaps  a 
crash  in  the  hushes  as  a  frightened  deer  or  other  wild  animal  scampered 
to  safety. 

The  way  led  through  Harwinton,  a  small  settlement  on  the  trail  to 
Litchfield.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  Jonathan  and  his 
bride  took  a  shorter  path  that  led  from  Harwinton  to  Torrington  and 
then  on  to  Goshen  or  whether  they  chose  the  more  beaten  trail  to  Litch¬ 
field  and  from  Litchfield  came  to  Goshen.  They  must  have  passed  one 
night  either  at  Torrington,  entertained  by  Nathaniel  Roberts,  recently 
irregularly  ordained  to  his  pastorate,  or  at  Goshen.  At  Goshen  there 
was  an  inn  where  they  could  put  up,  hut,  if  there  for  l he  night,  more 
likely  they  were  the  guests  of  minister  Heaton.  At  Goshen  they  had  a 
choice  of  routes.  From  Goshen  a  much-travelled  trail  led  to  Cornwall14 
and  then  on  to  Canaan.  This  was  the  usual  forest  trail  from  Litchfield 
up  through  the  Berkshires  to  Albany.  A  more  direct  and  shorter  path15 


through  the  forest  led  from  Goshen  to  Cornwall  Hollow 


meeting  the 


14.  Samuel  Bryant,  the  first  settler  in  South  Canaan,  had  managed  to  come 
with  his  six  sons  in  an  ox  cart  in  1740  over  this  trail. 

15.  This  path,  which  approximately  follows  our  present  Route  63.  Goshen 
voted  a  road  in  1749. 
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trail  from  Cornwall  to  Canaan,  with  a  by-path  from  present  Huntsville 
leading  to  the  Salisbury  border,  at  present  Falls  Village. 

This  shorter  path  they  probably  took,  crossing  a  fording  place  on 
the  Housatonic  about  one-lialf  a  mile  below  the  present  bridge  at  Falls 
Village.  From  here  the  path  led,  perhaps  over  Brinton  Hill,  to  the 
'Hollow*'  (  Upper  Lime  Rock)  the  vicinity  of  Lamb’s  forge,  a  center  of 
activity  with  a  grist  mill  and  a  saw  mill  in  operation.  Here  lived  Thomas 
Newcomb,  one  of  the  committee  of  three  “to  treat  with  Mr.  Jonathan 
Lee,"  Thomas  Chipman,  Lee’s  future  deacon,  and  John  Smith,  first 
selectman  in  whose  home  Lee  had  boarded.  A  warm  welcome,  we  may 
be  sure,  was  extended  by  these  friends  to  the  bride  and  groom. 

The  greetings  over,  Elizabeth  and  Jonathan  were  escorted  to  their 
new  home,  probably  taking  the  road  recently  surveyed  six  rods  wide 
over  Town  Hill.  This  road,  utterly  unimproved  except  by  felling  some 
of  the  trees  and  leaving  stumps,  was  a  dusty  path  well  worn  by  the 
feet  of  horses  carrying  saddle  hags  of  ore  from  the  mines  to  Lamb’s 
“Iron  Works’*  in  the  “Hollow."  Upon  reaching  the  top  of  the  hill,  of 
course,  Jonathan  pointed  out  to  Elizabeth  his  hundred  acres  allotted  in 
t  lie  first  division  of  the  town  to  the  first  minister.  Hotchkiss  School  now 
stands  on  this  allotment.  From  the  top  of  the  hill  a  path  led  around  the 
Lake  past  the  clearing  where  Thomas  Lamb  had  his  house  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  present  Catholic  Church;  then  on  down  the  hill  was  another 
clearing  (now  covered  by  the  Lakeville  Park)  in  which  Cornelius  Knick- 
erbakcr  had  his  house.  Here  the  path  joined  the  “road  to  Sackett’s 
farm”  which  the  present  highway  through  Lakeville  and  Salisbury  to 
Canaan  follows.  This  led  to  Lamb’s  Ore  Bed.  Somewhere  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  old  ore  bed  (now  known  as  the  old  Davis  Ore  Bed)  halfway 
between  Lakeville  and  Salisbury  was  David  Allen’s16  blacksmith  shop. 
Here  in  the  rear  of  the  shop  the  “Committee”  had  made  ready  tempo¬ 
rary  quarters  for  the  minister  and  his  wife.  Here  Elizabeth  found  a 
rough  room  provided  with  a  fireplace  at  which  she  could  cook,  a  plank 
table  and  benches  for  chairs.  The  familiar  linen  and  other  household 
necessities  which  Jonathan  some  way  had  been  able  to  send  on  ahead 
gladdened  her  eyes,  among  which,  we  hope,  was  the  wedding  present 
w  Inch  Rector  Clap  must  have  given  his  ward. 

We  wonder  what  in  the  days  that  followed  Elizabeth’s  impression 
of  her  new  home  may  have  been.  She  had  left  behind  her  the  luxuries 
and  conveniences  of  the  cultured  college  town  of  New  Haven  and  the 
tidy  villages  and  cultivated  fields  about  Lebanon.  Here  was  almost 
unbroken  wilderness  interspersed  with  desolate  burned-over  stretches. 
Neighbors  were  few  and  scattered.  Their  houses  were  rude  and  small 
set  within  their  limited  clearings.  These  were  fenced  with  stone  walls, 
stump  fences,  or  later,  rails,  and  planted  to  wheat  and  corn  and  to  good 
English  grass  for  hay.  Gardens  near  the  houses  furnished  a  few  vege¬ 
tables,  turnips,  onions,  squashes,  pumpkins,  peas,  and  beans.  It  would 
be  another  fifty  years  before  potatoes  were  grown.  Apple  seeds  were 


16.  David  Allen  had  sold  out  to  a  new  occupant  previous  to  Lee’s  arrival. 
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being  planted  in  the  hope  of  future  hearing  trees.  Wild  strawberries  in 
June,  later  blackberries  and  huckleberries  were  plentiful  in  the  burnt 
over  areas  or  edging  the  intervals  where  deer  grazed.  In  the  fall  chest¬ 
nuts,  walnuts,  and  acorns  for  the  hogs,  were  abundant. 

The  blacksmith  shop  w  as  not  a  lonely  place.  The  solitude  of  the 
forest  was  broken  by  the  cheerful  ringing  of  the  anvil  as  the  hammer 
beat  out  some  bit  of  red  hot  iron  to  mend  a  broken  tool  or  chain.  The 
shop  brought  welcome  callers  to  the  minister  and  bis  bride,  for,  while 
the  smithy  was  busy,  there  would  be  opportunity  for  a  friendly  chat. 
Other  townspeople  whose  business  took  them  over  this  “road  to  Sack- 
ett's  farm”  would  not  fail  to  stop  to  greet  the  bride.  This  trail  that  led 
to  Sackett’s  farm  was  now  surveyed  and  widened  as  a  road  where  cattle, 
horses,  and  swine  grazed  at  will.  Occasionally  Elizabeth  might  see  a 
redskin  from  the  encampment  at  Weataug  pass,  or  a  boy  with  a  gun 
stealing  by  for  a  shot  at  a  deer  in  a  corn  patch.  At  night,  a  wolf  might 
prowl  around  the  carefully  herded  livestock  or  a  bear  nose  about  for 
garbage,  and  if  Elizabeth  ventured  far  into  the  forest  she  would  watch 
her  stej)  for  the  dreaded  rattlesnake. 

Elizabeth  was  well  informed  of  what  she  could  expect  in  her  new 
home  and  we  cannot  think  of  her  as  being  oppressed  by  the  contrast 
which  this  primitive  frontier  offered  to  the  luxuries  of  Newr  Haven  and 
the  well-ordered  town  of  Lebanon.  This  September  was  their  honey¬ 
moon.  September,  in  New  England,  may  he  very  enchanting  and  Octo¬ 
ber  glows  with  beauty.  These  were  idyllic  weeks,  Jonathan  fresh  and 
cnthusiatic  for  his  new  field  of  work  wdicre  lie  alrcadv  felt  at  home 
among  friendly  people  of  his  own  class,  and  Elizabeth  a  happy  bride 
planning  for  the  new  home  which  was  now  nearing  completion. 

Jonathan  could  not  have  made  a  better  choice  for  a  helpmate.  Eliz¬ 
abeth,  the  daughter  of  a  minister,  brought  up  in  the  refined  poverty  of 
the  home  of  a  widowed  mother  with  many  children,  was  inured  to  hard¬ 
ship,  and,  as  the  cousin  of  the  w  ife  of  the  Rector  of  \  ale  College  in 
whose  home  she  presided  some  years  after  her  cousin’s  death,  her  nat¬ 
ural  graciousness  w  as  developed.  It  w  as  said  of  her  that  “she  brought  no 
dowry  but  her  charm.”  She  was  adequately  fitted  to  take  the  social 
responsibilities  of  a  minister’s  wife,  under  rude  conditions  it  is  true,  but 
within  the  circle  of  the  few  but  highly  intellectual  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

For  some  time,  about  two  months,  the  minister  and  bis  wife  occu¬ 
pied  the  quarters  in  the  blacksmith  shop  awaiting  the  completion  of  the 
log  house  w  hich  was  to  be  their  borne.  This  log  house  was  situated  on 
the  west  side  of  the  highway  opposite  the  present  Congregational  par¬ 
sonage,  a  little  south  of  the  old  Stiles  mansion,  now  the  home  of  the 
Misses  Fowler.  The  forest  trees  surrounding  it  had  been  cut  down, 
probably  the  winter  before,  the  smaller  trees  saved  for  logs  for  the  cabin, 
the  great  butts  of  the  larger  ones  burned  in  order  to  clear  the  land  for 
crops.  Many  half-burned-out  stumps  were  still  awaiting  the  labor  of 
digging  and  hauling  out  the  immense  roots.  The  clearing  about  the 
cabin  was  felt  to  be  necessary  not  onlv  for  tillage  but  for  protection 
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against  the  Indians.  Although  the  few  Indians  in  the  neighborhood 
were  peaceful,  those  from  beyond  the  border  were  an  ever-present  men¬ 
ace.  The  house17  measured  30  feet  long  and  25  feet  wide.  The  win¬ 
dows  were  small  and  high.  Portholes  were  left  for  firing,  for,  in  case  of 
attack,  the  minister’s  house  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  fort. 

We  can  conjecture  in  imagination  the  single  large  room.  At  one 
side  was  the  huge  fireplace  with  cranes  and  a  side  oven  at  which  meals 
were  cooked,  and  which  provided  both  warmth  and  light  in  the  dark 
days  of  winter.  Splints  of  pine  were  a  substitute  for  candles  when  tal¬ 
low  was  not  available  to  make  them.  In  the  far  corner  of  the  room 
were  curtains  which  concealed  a  bed  high  enough  so  that  later  a  trundle- 
bed  for  children  could  be  rolled  under  it.  Shelves  and  cupboards 
around  the  wall  provided  storage  places  for  the  few  dishes,  household 
belongings,  and  the  minister’s  books,  and,  very  important,  fire  arms  with 
powder  and  shot  were  slung  conveniently  on  the  wall  ready  for  instant 
service.  There  was  little  privacy  for  the  minister,  but  until  the  children 
came  and  he  needed  a  larger  house,  a  table  under  a  window  served  as 
a  study.  Above  the  room  a  rough  floor  was  laid  and  the  dark  space 
under  the  rafters,  reached  by  a  ladder,  furnished  extra  storage  room. 

The  house  was  not  only  for  the  private  occupancy  of  the  Lee’s,  it 
was  to  serve  as  a  meeting  house,  and  occasionally  as  a  town  hall,  until 
better  accomodations  could  he  secured.  On  such  occasions  benches 
would  be  arranged  on  the  sanded  floor. 

In  November,  the  log  house  was  finished  and  occupied.  Without 
delay  the  ordination  was  in  order.  This  was  the  period  of  the  Great 
Awakening.  Jonathan  Lee  had  just  passed  through  three  stormy  years 
at  Tale  when  the  controversy  between  the  “New  Lights”  and  the  “Old 
Lights”  was  at  its  height.  He  had  seen  the  oppressive  measures  against 
the  revivalists.  In  conservative  New  Haven  County  the  churches  were 
strictly  under  the  New  Haven  County  Consociation  ordered  by  the  Say- 
brook  Platform.  For  the  past  year  his  training  had  been  under  Minis¬ 
ter  Williams,  a  “New  Light,”  serene  and  well-balanced,  who  maintained 
his  connection  with  the  New  London  County  Association  and  New  Lon¬ 
don  County,  as  we  have  said,  had  never  erected  a  consociation  but  had 
continued  to  follow  the  Cambridge  Platform  in  common  usage  through¬ 
out  the  Colony  until  supplanted  by  the  Saybrook  Platform. 

Salisbury  at  this  period  was  within  the  bounds  of  New  Haven 
County  whose  Consociation  had  the  legal  authority  to  permit  the  gath¬ 
ering  of  new  churches  and  to  ordain  ministers. 

Jonathan  Lee,  licensed  to  preach  by  the  New  London  County  Asso¬ 
ciation,  had  firmly  made  up  his  mind  to  follow  the  New  London  prac¬ 
tice  and  to  he  ordained  by  a  Council  according  to  the  ruling  of  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Platform.  The  town  stood  solidly  behind  him. 

Already  the  new  churches  in  the  northwestern  colony  lands,  Coshen, 
Cornwall,  and  Canaan,  within  the  hounds  of  Hartford  County,  and  neigh¬ 
boring  Sharon  in  New  Haven  County,  had  regularly  placed  themselves 


17.  STM.  V.  1,  p.  14. 
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under  tlieir  respective  Consociations,  but  the  Saybrook  Platform  was  not 
in  favor.  The  Church  in  Canaan  in  its  covenant,  said  to  have  been  drawn 
u p  by  Jonathan  Edwards,  listed  a  number  of  reservations  to  the  Plat¬ 
form.  In  Torriugton  Nathaniel  Roberts  had  been  ordained  by  a  Council 
without  the  permission  of  the  Hartford  Consociation  and  this  had  passed 
unnoticed. 


In  the  town  meeting,  August  20,  1744ls,  in  which  Lee's  acceptance 
was  discussed,  it  is  apparent  that  already  the  irregular  ordination  had 
been  accepted  by  the  town  and  preparations  for  it  were  in  order.  Al- 
tli rough  the  Saybrook  Platform  directs  the  County  Consociations  to  per¬ 
mit  the  gathering  of  new  churches,  it  was  customary  at  this  date  for  a  new 
town  which  had  been  authorized  by  the  General  Assembly  to  “imbody 
in  church  estate"  to  go  ahead  and  make  its  own  arrangements  reporting 
to  t lie  County  Consociation,  and  if  the  Consociation  approved  to  ask  the 
Consociation  to  ordain  its  minister. 


Both  the  Saybrook  Platform  and  the  Cambridge  Platform  ordered 
that  a  minister  he  accredited  to  his  pastorate  by  the  County  Association. 
The  town  voted,  October  24,  174410,  to  send  Mr.  Thomas  Chipman  to 
the  New  Haven  County  Association  for  this  certification.  This  certifica¬ 
tion  received,  according  to  law  and  custom  in  New  Haven  County,  the 
town  should  have  voluntarily  reported  to  the  New  Haven  County  Con¬ 
sociation  and  to  have  asked  the  Consociation  to  ordain  its  minister. 
The  town  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  It  totally  ignored20  the  Consociation 
and  went  right  ahead  and  selected  its  own  council.  In  the  same  town 
meeting,  October  24,  1744,  it  was  voted  that: 

“Mr.  Jon  than  Lee  and  Mr.  Thos.  Chipman  appoint  ye  time  Mr. 

Lee  he  ordained  &  ye  men  to  Do  ye  Work.” 

They  must  have  combed  the  county  to  find  three  ministers  willing 
to  imperil  their  future  by  taking  part  in  an  irregular  ordaining  council 
in  the  intolerant  New  Haven  County.  They  found  them,  three  advo¬ 
cates21  of  the  Great  Awakening,  all  Yale  men,  willing  to  make  the  sacri¬ 
fice,  the  Rev.  Mark  Leavenworth  of  the  First  Church  in  Waterbury;  and 
the  neighboring  minister  Samuel  Todd  of  Northbury  (now  Plymouth)  ; 
the  third  member  was  Daniel  Humphrey  of  Derby. 


18.  STM.  V.  1,  p.  21.  August  20,  1744,  voted  “a  comtee  to  treat  with  Mr. 
Jonthan  Lee  for  the  appointing  the  time  and  place  for  his  ordination 
also  to  make  applycation  to  Such  Elders  and  their  mesingers  to  offi¬ 
ciate  in  the  ordaining  of  our  Jonthan  Lee  as  they  may  be  Directed  to 
stand  to  in  behalf  of  the  town.” 

19.  STM.  V.  1,  p.  23.  October  24,  1744.  “Voted  that  Mr.  Thos.  Chipman 
be  a  Comtee  Man  in  behalf  of  ye  town  to  treat  with  ye  Association  of 
this  County  to  see  if  it  be  agreeable  to  there  opinions  to  settle  Mr. 
Jonathan  Lee  in  this  Town.” 

20.  It  was  customary  for  the  Consociation  after  giving  its  approval  for 
the  gathering  of  a  new  church,  to  let  the  town  choose  its  own  ordainers 
who  would  act  as  representatives  of  the  Consociation.  Salisbury’s  re¬ 
fusal  to  place  itself  under  the  Consociation  was  a  matter  of  principle 
not  of  convenience. 

21.  The  Pigskin  Church  Book  in  the  vault  of  the  Salisbury  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  is  the  authority  for  what  follows. 
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Although  these  men  were  staunch  supporters  of  the  Revival,  their 
churches  were  in  regular  standing  within  the  New  Haven  Consociation. 
The  members  of  the  council,  Messrs.  Leavenworth,  Todd,  and  Humphrey 
with  their  accompanying  worthy  messengers,  Stephen  Hopkins  of  Water- 
bury,  Moses  Blaksle  of  Northbury,  Daniel  Holbrook  of  Derby,  arrived 
well  in  advance,  and,  on  the  22nd,  met  in  council  with  Mr.  Lee  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Chipman  in  a  preliminary  meeting,  to  verify  Mr.  Lee’s  call  by 
the  town,  to  examine  Mr.  Lee’s  qualifications  for  the  work  of  the  minis¬ 
try  and  approving  him,  to  arrange  the  program  for  the  following  day. 
The  Council,  appointing  Mr.  Todd  as  scribe,  set  the  time  for  the  gather¬ 
ing  of  the  church  and  the  ordination  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  following  day,  November  23,  1744. 

As  a  preliminary  fast  was  prescribed  by  the  Cambridge  ritual  we 
can  imagine  the  eleven  townsmen  holding  full  membership  in  their 
home  churches,  who  were  eligible  to  gather  a  church,  rising  in  the  early 
dark  November  morning,  doing  their  chores  by  candlelight,  omitting 
breakfast,  and  after  unusually  fervent  family  prayers  assembling  at  the 
minister’s  cabin,  where,  at  eight  o’clock,  the  Council  and  a  few  visiting 
ministers  were  gathering. 

The  first  business  of  the  Council  was  the  momentous  one  of  gath¬ 
ering  a  Church  of  Christ.  The  procedure  was  simple.  After  a  prayer 
by  Mr.  Humphrey,  a  written  document,  the  Covenant,  probably  drawn 
up  by  Minister  Lee,  was  laid  before  the  eleven  townsmen  claiming 
church  membership  in  their  home  churches,  called  “the  Saints.’'  This 
was  an  agreement22  with  the  Lord  and  with  one  another  “to  bind  them¬ 
selves  in  the  presence  of  God  to  walk  together  in  all  his  ways  according 
as  he  has  revealed  Himself  unto  us  in  His  blessed  Word  of  Truth.”  The 
old  Pigskin  Church  Book  states  that  this  agreement  accepted, 

“Those  who  were  Recommended  by  Letters  of  Recommenda¬ 
tion  and  signed  the  Confession  of  faith  and  were  imbodyed 
in  Clih  state  were  as  followetli,  Viz: 

Jonathan  Lee 

Thomas  Chipman 

Benajali  Williams 

Joseph  Park 

Sam ll  Goodrich 

Nathaniel  Skinner 

Thomas  Austin 

John  Hutchinson 

Caleb  Woodward  (Woodworth) 

Ephraim  Colver 
Jonathan  Chipman” 

22.  There  is  no  record  of  the  words  of  this  first  Salisbury  Covenant.  The 
above  words  are  those  of  the  Salem  covenant  (Creeds  and  platforms  of 
Congregationalism,  p.  116f.)  The  form  varied  with  the  churches  and  al¬ 
though  in  substance  the  same,  it  usually  is  much  more  explicit  and 
verbose.  The  written  document  was  usual  but  not  necessary.  The 
Covenant  might  be  simply  an  oral  statement  made  by  “the  Saints." 
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After  the  Covenant  was  signed  ‘'‘  Flic  Counsel  owned  them  as  a  Clih 
of  Christ  and  a  Sister  C hhT  Thus  our  Congregational  Church  in  Salis¬ 
bury,  a  little  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  was  solemnly  gathered  on 
November  23,  1744. 

Now  that  Salisbury  had  a  church-3,  the  “Saints”  proceeded  to  elect 
its  minister.  Mr.  Lee’s  name  was  proposed.  A  show  of  hands  signified 
the  “Saints’  ”  approval  of  Lee’s  election  to  his  pastoral  office,  which 
office  w  as  then  orally  accepted  by  Mr.  Lee. 

Next  the  ordaining  council  was  called  in  action.  A  long  prayer  w  as 
offered  and  a  lengthy  sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Leavenworth. 
Then  followed  the  ordination  ritual  by  Mr.  Humphrey.  After  a  prayer, 
Mr.  Lee  standing24  before  him,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Humphrey  lifted  his  hands 
and  placed  them  on  the  bowed  head  of  the  elected  minister,  and  with 
this  imposition  of  hands  gave  him  the  charge  of  his  office.  This  over, 
Mr.  Todd,  after  a  prayer,  offered  Mr.  Lee  the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 

The  ceremony  over,  the  members  of  the  newly  formed  church  and 
their  minister,  hungry  as  they  must  have  been  after  their  fast  and  long 
morning  service,  were  exhilerated  by  the  prospect  of  an  ample  supply 
of  food  which  the  Committee20  of  five,  Capt.  Benajah  Williams.  Mr. 
Thomas  Newcomb,  Thomas  Chipman,  John  Smith,  and  Samuel  Beebe 
had  been  authorized  to  provide  at  the  town’s  cost.  For  the  ordination 
of  Dudley  Woodbridge  at  Simsbury,  no  less  than  139  lbs.  of  meat,  togeth¬ 
er  with  half  a  lamb,  tw7o  fowls,  one-half  bushel  of  corn  meal  and  two 
gills  of  rum  wrere  consumed.  We  have  no  record  of  the  menu  provided 
for  this  occasion,  hut  we  may  he  sure  that  it  was  generous  and  as  Lee 
was  not  a  temperance  reformer  as  Brother  Woodbridge  was  both  rum 
and  cider  were  plentiful.  The  ladies,  although  the  church  recognized 
full  spiritual  privileges  for  their  souls,  were  silent  partners  of  their  hus¬ 
bands  and  had  had  no  part  in  the  morning  meeting,  but,  having  pre¬ 
pared  a  feast,  were  present  in  the  afternoon  to  enjoy  it.  Indeed,  it  was 
a  joyful  group  that  feasted  about  Minister  Lee’s  great  open  fireplace 
this  chilly  November  day  congratulating  themselves  that  at  last  the 
town  was  embodied  in  church  estate, and  that,  too,  according  to  their 
own  scruples,  if  not  according  to  the  law7  of  Connecticut.  Jovial  Daniel 
Humphrey,  who  was  the  life  of  every  party,  injected  a  spirit  of  gaity 
into  this  first  formal  social  gathering  of  the  town.  Whether  the  other 
ordainers  were  wholly  at  ease  we  do  not  know  but  at  least  their  consci¬ 
ences  were  clear  and  they  were  prepared  to  face  the  consequences. 

The  consequences  were  not  light.  The  New  Haven  County  Associ¬ 
ation  which  w7as  responsible  for  matters  of  discipline  over  its  members 
withdrew  from  all  three  the  privilege  of  fellowship  and  the  ban  of  the 
Association  was  a  severe  penalty.  Mr.  Leavenwrorth  and  Mr.  Todd  after 
a  few  years  confessed  their  error  and  were  restored  to  membership. 
The  charge  against  the  popular  Daniel  Humphrey  may  have  been  drop- 


23.  Lee’s  letter  of  acceptance  on  Aug.  19  was  addressed  to  “the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  town.” 

24.  The  early  non-conformists  did  not  kneel. 

25.  STM.  V.  1,  p.  22. 
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ped  as  he  was  restored  to  his  former  good  standing  and  there  is  no  rec¬ 
ord  of  a  confession  of  error. 

The  relation  of  the  Salisbury  Church  to  the  Consociation  of  New 
Haven  County  was  a  different  matter.  The  only  penalty  the  Consocia¬ 
tion  could  inflict  for  a  serious  offense  of  a  church  was  a  judgment  of 
non-communion...  The  Church  in  Salisbury  had  chosen  not  to  place 
itself  in  communion  with  the  Consociation,  hence  a  verdict  of  non-com¬ 
munion  with  it  would  have  had  no  meaning  either  for  the  church  or  its 
minister. 

The  church  having  been  gathered  and  the  minister  ordained,  the 
Rev.  Jonathan  Lee  now  assumed  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  his 
long  pastorate.  Church  meetings  were  regularly  warned  and  held  and 
Sabbath  day  worship  never  omitted. 

After  the  ordination  the  first  official  meeting  on  record  in  the  Pig¬ 
skin  Church  Book  was  warned  for  January  4,  1745,  at  which  Thomas 
Chipman  was  voted  deacon  and  Ensign  John  Hutchinson  chosen  chor¬ 
ister.  Music  was  important.  At  this  meeting  it  was  left  with  the  pastor 
“what  vertion  of  the  psalms  to  use  here  in  this  c/i/i,”  and  also,  later,  it 
was  voted  that  the  chorister  lead  in  the  singing  and  “if  necessary  the 
time  he  measured  by  a  small  motion  of  the  hand.”  Not  only  was  the 
Lord’s  ear  attuned  to  a  hearty  volume  of  praise  hut  lusty  singing  was  a 
welcome  relaxation  after  the  long  prayers  and  sermon. 

There  was  no  controversy  in  Salisbury  over  the  half-way  covenant. 
At  this  first  meeting  it  was  left  with  the  pastor  to 

“Examine  those  who  Desire  admittance  to  the  Lord’s  table, 
and  if  he  find  satisfaction  &  he  propound  their  Desire  to 
the  C hh  and  they  stand  propounded  not  less  than  two  weeks, 
and  if  there  he  no  material  objection  f  each  be  led  into  sacre- 
ment  and  admitted  to  communion.” 

For  the  Lord’s  Supper  a  free  contribution  was  to  be  taken  up  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  service.  The  pastor  was  to  appoint  a  day  for  a  pre¬ 
paratory  lecture  before  the  sacrament.  Once  a  year  at  this  lecture,  on 
or  near  the  month  of  May,  members  constituting  the  church,  as  a  church, 
were  to  publicly  and  solemnly  renew  covenant  with  God. 

With  both  a  church  gathered  and  a  meeting  place  provided  the  cus¬ 
tomary  Sabbath  services  were  in  order,  for  which  during  the  week  the 
minister  prepared  two  long  and  weighty  sermons. 

Sunday  was  the  great  day  of  each  week,  a  respite  from  strenuous 
labor,  and  for  many,  a  refreshing  contact  with  neighbors  after  the  soli¬ 
tude  of  the  lonely  clearings.  By  sundown  on  Saturday  the  good  wives  in 
the  town  had  completed  their  preparations  for  victualling  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath.  Sabbath  morning,  the  chores  done,  in  clean  garments,  the  husband, 
wife,  and  smaller  children  mounted  the  family  mare,  if  they  were  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  possess  one,  while  the  older  children  trudged  on  foot  long 
distances  to  the  meeting.  A  little  before  ten  the  congregation  began 
to  arrive  at  the  clearing,  some  on  foot,  other  family  groups  on  horse- 
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hack.  The  wife  and  small  children  having  dismounted,  the  husband 
tied  his  horse  to  some  tree  at  the  edge  of  the  forest  that  encroached  upon 
the  cleared  space.  An  armed  sentinel  watched  outside  during  the  service 
in  case  some  lurking  Indian,  out  of  curiosity  or  bent  on  mischief,  ap¬ 
peared. 

Within  the  log  house  the  men  seated  themselves  on  benches  on  the 
rig  lit  side  of  the  room,  the  women  with  small  children  and  girls  on  the 
other  side,  while  the  hoys  had  a  corner  by  themselves  presided  over  by 
the  “tything  man’s”  stick.  The  meeting  was  opened  by  a  long  prayer  by 
the  minister,  then  a  metrical  psalm  was  lined  off  and  sung  without  an 
instrument.  The  sermon,  an  hour  long  (why  he  taxed  for  anything 
less?  )  followed  and  the  meeting  was  concluded  by  a  brief  prayer  of  dis¬ 
missal.  An  intermission  of  an  hour  and  a  half  followed  in  which,  if  the 
weather  was  pleasant,  family  groups  in  the  clearing  refreshed  themselves 
with  the  food  brought  in  saddle  hags,  or,  if  living  within  convenient 
walking  distance  went  to  their  homes  to  return  again  for  the  afternoon 
service.  If  the  weather  was  stormy,  those  not  invited  to  homes  within 
a  convenient  distance  crowded  for  their  lunching  in  Lee’s  cabin.  It  was 
the  Sabbath  and  there  was  no  hilarity.  Conversation  was  limited  to  the 
sermon  or  the  catechizing  of  children  by  their  parents.  The  only  breaches 
of  peace  were  the  wails  of  the  babies  that  could  not  he  left  at  home. 

The  irrepressible  instinct  of  small  hoys  were  kept  under  such  strict  con¬ 
trol,  that  the  inevitable  minor  lapses  were  cunningly  concealed.  Indeed 
these  Sabbath  gatherings  were  solemn  occasions  for  matters  of  gravest 
concern  to  all  were  here  discussed.  They  came  to  hear  their  minister 
expound  the  doctrines  that  would  lead  to  their  eternal  salvation.  His 
logic  led  them  up  to  the  flaming  magnificence  of  an  all-wise  Sovereign 
God.  This  appeal  both  to  their  reason  and  to  their  emotions  induced  a 
vision  of  such  overpowering  loveliness  of  God’s  perfection  that  their  sin- 
defiled  hearts  were  willing  to  accept  any  fate  God  willed  with  joy,  even 
to  erternal  damnation.  The  final  stage  of  conversion,  preceded  by  a  pain¬ 
ful  feeling  of  utter  unworthiness,  was  only  attained  by  prayer  and  patient 
waiting  for  the  working  of  God's  Spirit,  and  to  some  God’s  Spirit  never 
came. 

I  he  intermission  over,  the  afternoon  service,  with  a  second  long 
sermon,  was  similar  to  the  morning  session  and  closed  in  time  for  the 
families  to  depart  for  their  evening  chores. 
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LEE’S  PARISHIONERS  —  SETTLERS  IN  SALISBURY  AT  THE 

TIME  OF  LEE’S  ORDINATION 

As  December,  1744,  set  in  after  Lee’s  ordination  and  Sunday  services 
were  being  beld  in  the  log  cabin,  Jonathan  Lee’s  flock  came  from  the 
far  corners  of  the  town.  The  Dutchmen,  well  established,  with  their 
productive  farms  along  the  River  were  an  important  element  in  the 
town.  Counting  children  there  were  22  Dutchers  and  17  Vandusens 
listed  in  the  town’s  vital  records  for  these  years.  The  names  of  the 
Whites  are  fewer  but  the  families  may  have  consisted  of  more  than  the 
eight  names  registered  in  the  Salisbury  records.  The  members  of  the 
Knickerbaker  family  were  busily  cultivating  their  fifty  acres  on  the 
Lime  Rock  side  of  the  Housatonic  River  just  north  of  the  present  Region¬ 
al  High  School.  John  and  Jemima  here  were  raising  a  family  of  seven 
children,  four  of  whom  were  born  before  1748.  Cornelius  Knicker¬ 
baker1  was  already  a  large  land  bolder  with  his  house  on  the  present 
Lakeville  Green.  Perhaps  in  all,  Lee  found  50  individuals  bearing 
names  of  Dutch  settlers  and  other  children  who  were  descendants  of 
Dutch  daughters,  some  bearing  such  engaging  names  as  Arconche,  Ja- 
tnima,  and  Yockamenche.  Christopher  and  John  Dutcher,  William, 
George,  Joshua,  and  Benjamin  White,  and  Henry  Yandusen  were  pro¬ 
prietors.  Gabriel  and  Ruluff  Dutcher  were  busy  surveying  the  propri¬ 
etors’  allotments. 

The  White  families,2  William  with  his  sons,  Benjamin,  Joshua,  and 
Isaac,  lived  just  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  small  brook  that  flows  into 
the  River.  The  several  Yandusen  families  on  their  land  north  of  the 
Whites  had  homes  on  the  former  Joslin  farm.  The  Dutchers  were  still 
farther  north  in  the  vicinity  of  present  Dutchers  Bridge  with  homes  near, 
north,  and  west  of  the  Bridge  in  the  Twin  Lakes  region  neighboring  the 
Indian  encampment  where  a  few  desolate  wigwams  lingered. 

1.  Cornelius  Knickerbaker,  in  1748,  exchanged  his  farm  in  Lakeville  with 
Capt.  John  Sprague  for  the  37th  home  lot  in  Sharon  in  the  vicinity  of 
Beaslick  Pond  for  many  years  called  Knickerbaker  Pond.  He  died 
March  3,  1776,  at  the  age  of  84.  Sedgwick,  C.  F.  History  of  Sharon. 
2nd  edition,  p.  144. 

2.  Church,  Samuel.  Historical  Address.  1842.  p.  13-14. 
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The  vicinity  of  the  “Iron  Works”  in  present  Upper  Lime  Rock 
attracted  a  number  of  settlers.  Old  Abraham  Vandusen  and  Thomas 
Lamb  had  recently  moved  to  other  houses  in  the  town,  but  Lamb’s  “Iron 
Works"*  in  the  “Hollow**  now,  in  1744,  under  the  ownership  of  Philip 
Livingston,  was  going  strong.  The  two  Austin  brothers,  bloomers,  livjd 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Forge.  Here,  too,  were  the  grist  mill 
and  saw  mill.  Thomas  Newcomb,  one  of  the  proprietors,  built  iris  house 
on  the  Town  Hill  Road  not  far  from  the  Triangle  near  the  “Iron  Works.’* 
Thomas  Chipman,  with  his  son,  had  settled  here.  Nathaniel  Buell’s 
house  was  just  north  of  the  bridge  over  Salmon  Kill  above  the  “Iron 
Works,”  possibly  the  house  now  owned  by  the  Perrotis.  John  Smith, 
who  boarded  Minister  Lee,  lived  not  far  away,  presumably  on  the  path 
either  leading  to  Town  Hill  or  the  path  to  Salisbury  Center. 

In  1741  Thomas  Fitch  :i  gave  Thomas  Austin  his  20  acre  pitch  in 
the  second  division  in  exchange  “for  finishing  my  house  and  seteling  my 
right  of  land.”  Presumably  Thomas  Fitch’s  house  was  built  on  his  sec¬ 
ond  lot  in  the  first  division  on  the  Town  Hill  Road  neighboring  the  first 
lot  in  that  division  then  owned  by  Thomas  Newcomb  and  where  Thomas 
Newcomb  lived. 

James  and  Abiael  Fitch  who  were  in  Salisbury  as  early  as  1736 
probably  lived  on  a  portion  of  their  Uncle  Ebenezer  Fitch’s  500  acre 
Colony  grant  on  the  Salmon  Kill  not  far  from  the  “Iron  Works.”  Near 
the  Sharon  line  lived  Nathaniel  Gillette4  and  Zacharia  Eddy°.  A  little 
later  in  1749  James  and  John  Landon0  settled  in  the  south  of  the  town 
near  Beaslick  Pond.  North  of  Lime  Rock  on  the  River  below  the  Whites, 
near  the  Little  Falls  now  flooded,  lived  the  Beebes. 

Present  Salisbury  Village,  long  known  simply  as  “The  Center”,  was 
beginning  to  be  the  focal  point  of  the  town.  A  saw  mill  and  a  grist  mill 
on  the  Riga  Brook  granted  by  Lamb  to  Joel  Harvey7  of  Sharon  in  1744 
were  in  operation  and  men  to  operate  the  mills  probably  lived  some¬ 
where  near.  James  Burton’s  “logg  house”8was  in  the  vicinity. 

In  1743  Nathaniel  Skinner1*,  Jr.,  of  Sharon  and  Deacon  John  Hutch¬ 
inson''  purchased  from  Lamb  the  14th  lot  in  the  4th  division  on  the  east¬ 
ern  slope  of  Riga  stretching  north  and  east  of  the  road  to  Mt.  Riga  to 
Lion’s  Head.  The  northern  portion  was  retained  by  Hutchinson  who 
never  lived  on  it  but  built  his  house10  at  the  foot  of  Baraekmatiff  near 
the  home  of  Samuel  Moore. 


3. 

SLR.  V.  1,  p.  67. 

4. 

SLR.  V.  1,  p.  149. 

5. 

SLR.  V.  1,  p.  356. 

'  6. 

Church,  Samuel.  Historical  Address. 

1842. 

p.  78. 

7. 

SLR.  V.  1,  p.  305. 

8. 

SLR.  V.  1,  p.  318,  320. 

•  *  i 

9. 

SLR.  V.  1,  p.  178,  206.  ^ 

10. 

Church.  Samuel.  Historical  Address. 

1842. 

p.  78. 
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Nathaniel  Skinner  took  as  his  portion  the  lower  half  and  after  living 
upon  it  for  some  time  sold  it  to  Reuben  Chapin.  Samuel  Moore11,  set¬ 
tled  in  Salisbury  in  1743.  Through  Cornelius  Knickerbaker  and  Aaron 
Austin  he  came  into  possession  of  a  part  of  the  early  Hinman  grant  of 
1722,  a  portion  of  which  is  included  in  the  farm  long  in  possession  of  the 
Moore  family  and  now  occupied  by  the  House  of  Herbs. 

Thomas  Baylis12,  who  figures  prominently  in  the  first  town  meetings, 
had  bought,  in  1736,  the  southern  portion  of  Lamb’s  Hinman  grant  on 
the  Riga  Brook.  The  house  in  which  he  lived  was  evidently  on  unsur¬ 
veyed  land  below  this  grant,  for,  in  1738,  Baylis  quit  claimed13  to  the 
Governor  and  Company  “a  parcel  of  land  where  my  dwelling  and  malt 
shop  now  stand,  bounded  east  by  a  brook  and  on  all  sides  by  country 
land.”  This  tract  of  10  acres,  through  a  pitch14  in  the  second  division, 
came  into  possession  of  Thomas  Lamb.  Lamb  sold  this  particular  tract 
in  1742  hack  to  Baylis1,J,  and  in  1747  Baylis  resold  it  to  Joseph  Lee1G, 
Joseph  Lee’s  house,  which  undoubtedly  was  the  dwelling  house  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  quit  claim  deed,  was  not  far  from  the  present  home  of  Mr. 
Donald  J.  Warner.  Joseph  Lee,  a  descendant  of  another  branch  of  the 
Lee  family,  was  Minister  Lee’s  near  neighbor.  After  this  sale  to  Joseph 
Lee,  Thomas  Baylis  left  Salisbury. 

Samuel  Bellows17,  later  becoming  the  wealthiest  man  in  the  town, 
had  his  home  at  the  foot  of  Smith  Hill. 

In  present  Lakeville,  besides  Cornelius  Knickerbaker’s  house  on 
the  present  Green,  Thomas  Lamb  had  a  house  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Catholic  Church  although  Lamb  himself  left  Salisbury  in  1744.  Sam 
and  Matthew  Touseley  had  homes  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Montgomery  Street.  Benajah  Williams18  had  purchased  from  Lamb 
a  vast  trace  of  316  acres,  with  a  house  and  a  frame  of  a  barn  on  it,  north¬ 
west  of  Wononscopomuc  Lake.  John  Burton18*  was  an  early  neighbor 
of  Benajah  Williams  living  just  north  of  him.  Through  Burton’s  land 
runs  the  brook  crossing  the  Lakeville  flat  which  still  hears  his  name, 
Burton  Brook.  Caleb  Woodworth19  as  early  as  1739  bought  a  farm  from 
Thomas  Newcomb  in  the  Ore  Hill  District.  Josiali  Stoddard20  emigrated 
from  Litchfield  in  1743  and  settled  on  a  farm  southeast  of  Wononscopo¬ 
muc,  later,  the  Harvey  D.  Warner  Farm.  This  farm  is  now  recognized 
by  its  colossal  stone  wall  bordering  the  Town  Hill  Road  and  the  road 
to  Indian  Mountain  School. 


11.  SLR.  V.  1,  p.  185. 

12.  mss.  Conn  Rec.  patents,  deeds,  and  surveys  of  land.  V.  4,  p.  411. 

13.  mss.  Conn.  Rec.  patents,  deeds,  and  surveys  of  land.  V.  4,  p.  481. 

14.  Proprietors  Book. 

15.  SLR.  V.  1,  p.  73. 

16.  SLR.  V.  2,  p.  61. 

17.  SLR.  V.  1,  p.  326. 

18.  SLR.  V.  1,  p.  150. 

18*.  SLR.  V.  1,  p.  269. 

19.  SLR.  V.  1,  p.  177,  name  also  spelled  Woodward  and  Woodworth. 

20.  Church,  Samuel.  Historical  Address.  1842.  p.  77. 
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Other  names  in  the  tax  list  of  1742,  not  located,  are:  Caleb  Smith. 
Sam//  Welch,  Samuel  Goodrich,  Anthony  Welden,  Timothy  Edwards, 
Zephania  Hoffman,  Sam//  Clark,  John  Welden,  John  Challenger.  Be¬ 
sides  these  substantial  “inhabitants”  there  were  some  worthy  poor  fami¬ 
lies  not  of  official  importance  to  the  town,  charcoal  burners  on  the 
mountains,  unpropertied  laborers  engaged  about  the  mines,  and  also 
a  number  of  indentured  servants  and  a  few  slaves. 

Jonathan  and  Elizabeth  were  not  alone  among  strangers  in  this 
remote  hut  rapidly  developing  wilderness.  Settlers  were  coming  from 
their  home  towns,  Lebanon,  Farmington,  and  Coventry,  to  this  new  land, 
among  them  Elizabeth  Lee’s  sister,  Abiael  Metcalf,  wife  of  James  Fitch. 

In  Sharon,  a  number  of  Lebanon  families  had  already  found  homes. 
John  Williams  of  Sharon  had  married  Elizabeth's  sister,  Alice,  and 
after  Alice’s  death  before  John’s  removal  to  Sharon  he  married  Eliza¬ 
beth's  cousin  Margaret  Metcalf.  Peter  Pratt,  minister  in  Sharon,  had 
married  another  cousin  of  Elizabeth's. 

The  pleasant  circle  of  kin,  however,  brought  some  humiliation  and 
heartache  to  the  Lees.  Elizabeth  must  have  sympathized  with  her 
cousin  Mary  in  Sharon  whose  drunken  husband,  Minister  Pratt,  became 
such  a  scandal  to  his  pulpit  that  his  congregation  petitioned  the  New 
Haven  Consociation  for  his  dismissal.  After  a  trial,  in  1747,  this  was 
granted  hut  he  held  on  to  his  right  of  land,  and,  unreformed,  continued 
to  live  in  Sharon  for  sometime.  He  became  so  involved  in  debt  that  he 
was  obliged  to  mortgage  his  negro  slave.  Is  it  possible  that  this  negro 
was  a  slave  Minister  Lee  is  said  to  have  owned? 


THE  MEETING  HOUSE 

For  nearly  two  years  both  occasional  town  meetings  and  Sabbath 
meetings  for  worship  were  held  in  Elizabeth's  log  house  before  the 
erection  of  another  town  building  for  a  church  was  even  publicly  dis¬ 
cussed.  At  a  town  meeting21  in  Minister  Lee’s  house  on  April  23,  1746, 
it  was  voted  to 

“build  a  Meeting  House  48  feet  long,  39  feet  wide,  and  18  feet 
stud  on  the  south  side  of  Fell  Kill  (Riga  Brook)  on  the  Knowl 
about  30  rods  S.E.  of  Mr.  Lee’s  house.” 

At  the  same  meeting  it  was  voted  that  Mr.  Thomas  Chipman  represent 
the  town  at  the  General  Assembly  in  May  to  have  this  place  confirmed. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  what  a  close  supervision  over  the  affairs  of  the 
town  the  General  Assembly  exercised  at  this  date.  The  General  Assembly 
graciously  appointed  three  Litchfield  men,  Ebenezer  Marsh,  Capt.  Joseph 
Bird,  and  Joseph  Sanford  to  fix  upon  a  place22  “to  Sett  the  Meeting 
House  on”  and  to  report  to  the  next  Assembly.  This  first  site,  on  the 
knoll  opposite  Judge  Landon's  house  where  the  old  Stiles  house  just 


21.  STM.  V.  1,  p.  3. 

22.  Col.  Rec.  V.  9,  p.  280 
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above  the  railroad  track  stands,  was  staked  out  and  duly  confirmed. 
Apparently  this  site  was  opposed  by  some  of  the  townsmen  for  the  same 
committee  also  staked  out  an  alternative  site,  on  the  northeast  corner 
of  Joseph  Lee’s  home  lot,  the  site  of  the  present  Town  Hall. 

The  town  records  suggest  a  lively  discussion  over  the  proposed 
Meeting  House.  On  September  3,  1747,  it  was  voted  to  enlarge23  the 
original  plan  by  2  feet,  making  the  dimensions  50  feet  long,  40  feet  wide, 
20  feet  stud.  Now  the  cautious  tax  payers  wished  to  reduce24  the  size 
of  the  building  and,  February  24,  1747/8,  the  town  cut  the  dimensions 
to  40  feet  in  length  and  30  feet  in  width  allowing  any  “particular  per¬ 
sons”,  “if  they  think  fit”  to  enlarge  it  at  their  own  cost,  not  exceeding 
five  feet  each  way.  They  did  see  fit  to  do  just  this.  A  new  committee 
consisting  of  Esq.  Tlios.  Chipman,  Capt.  Sam//  Beebe,  and  En sn  Sam// 
Bellows,  was  ordered25. 

“to  improve  a  carpenter  to  Hew  the  Timber  and  set  up  a  frame 

for  a  Meeting  House,  to  procure  plank,  boards,  shingles,  and 

nails.” 

At  this  same  meeting  in  February,  Mr.  Chipman  was  ordered  to  attend 
the  General  Assembly  and  beg  to  have  the  first  site  which  it  had  con¬ 
firmed  altered  for  the  second  site,  pleading  that  all  who  had  insisted 
on  the  first  site  were  willing  to  give  it  up.  The  Assembly  confirmed 
the  new  site  which  surveyors  had  ascertained  to  be  the  exact  center26 
of  the  town.  Thus  the  erection  of  the  church  was  begun  on  the  present 
site  of  our  Town  Hall,  the  preference  of  the  northern  inhabitants  of  the 
town  who  were  willing  to  pay  the  extra  cost2-  of  the  five  foot  enlarge¬ 
ment.  It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  two  years  later,  on  December  14,  1749, 
the  town  28  now  graciously  agreed  to  bear  all  costs. 

The  site  selected  on  the  west  side  of  the  highway  was  a  portion  of 
the  allotment  to  one  of  the  proprietors,  Col.  Robert  Walker.  This  land 
the  town  did  not  own  but  undoubtedly  Walker’s  consent  was  given 
before  building  upon  it,  for  in  1750,  he  deeded29  this  site  to  the  town, 
together  with  the  small  tract  back  of  it  for  burial  purposes.  Accompany¬ 
ing  this  gift  Robert  Walker  deeded  a  second  tract  to  the  town,  the 
meadow  on  the  east  side  of  the  road,  upon  which  the  Congregational 
Church  now  stands,  to  be  used  as  a  training  ground.  Thus  simultaneously 
the  Sword  of  the  Spirit  was  accompanied  by  the  Arms  and  Armour  of  the 
Flesh. 


23.  STM.  V.  2,  p.  9. 

24. ’  STM.’  Small  book  (1740-1780).  p.  5H. 

25.  STM.  Small  book  (1740-1780).  p.  5H. 

26.  Later  surveyors  found  a  slight  error  and  placed  the  center  of  the  town 
farther  north  on  main  street.  Salisbury,  an  address  by  John  Calvin 
Goddard,  August  3,  1930.  p.  7. 

27.  Samuel  Bellows,  a  very  wealthy  man  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town 
may  have  pledged  the  extra  cost. 

28.  STM.  Small  book  (1740-1780).  p.  7. 

29  SLR.  V.  3,  p.  54. 
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By  June,  1749,  the  building  had  progressed  far  enough  for  pre¬ 
parations  for  the  “raising*’.  For  this  great  event  Ensign  Samuel  Bellows 
was  appointed50. 

a  Comfee  to  procure  16  gallons  of  Rlium,  half  one  hundred 
weight  of  Shuger,  and  two  pounds  of  alspice.*’  Sargent  Samuel 
Moore  is  a  Comtee  to  procure  8  bushels  of  wheat  and  make  it 
into  cakes.” 

All  this  at  the  cost  of  the  town.  It  was  a  hilarious  occasion  which 
brought  out  the  male  population  of  the  whole  town.  Many  able  bodied 
men  were  needed  for  the  united  and  strenuous  exertion  necessary  to 
“elevate*’  so  large  a  structure,  and  other  men  and  hoys  less  able  were 
on  hand  to  enjoy  the  special  liquid  and  solid  refreshments.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  presence  of  Minister  Lee  was  enough  to  offset  any  untoward 
effects  of  sixteen  gallons  of  Rlium.  At  Sheffield  on  a  recent  similar 
occasion  Rlium  was  restricted  to  the  men  actually  engaged  in  the 
“raising**  but  Salisbury  did  not  have  the  vagabond  fringe  that  troubled 
our  northern  neighbor. 

The  “raisins  seems  to  have  exhausted  both  the  energies  and 
revenues  of  the  town  for  the  gaunt  barn-like  structure,  roofed  over  and 
protected  from  the  elements  by  siding,  spaces  for  windows  and  door 
gaping  or  boarded  up,  remained  through  the  following  two  winters,  a 
promise  of  the  Meeting  House  to  come. 

The  cost  already  had  been  so  burdensome  that,  in  October,  1749, 
Deacon  Thomas  Chipman31  appeared  before  the  General  Assembly 
praying  that  a  special  tax  he  levied  on  non-resident  land  holdings.  The 
Assembly  granted  a  substantial  tax  on  each  proprietor’s  right  and  upon 
the  country  grants,  and  appointed  Deacon  Chipman’s  grandson,  John 
Chipman,3-  as  collector  of  this  tax.  John  Cliipman  stubbornly  refused 
to  collect  the  tax  ordered  by  the  General  Assembly.  This  made  trouble. 
Capt.  Samuel  Bellows,  a  member  of  the  committee,  referred  John’s  dis¬ 
obedience  to  the  General  Assembly  at  their  May  meeting  in  1751,  pray¬ 
ing  for  the  appointment  of  another  collector.  The  Assembly  decided 
that  this  defiance  called  for  discipline  and  instead  of  releasing  John 
from  his  obligation  ordered  him  to  collect  the  tax  under  penalty  of  the 
law.  This  must  have  worried  Deacon  Chipman’s  family  as  the  Deacon 
had  been  present  praying  for  the  extra  tax  when  his  grandson  was 
appointed  and  he  did  not  oppose  his  appointment.  Did  John  rebel  at 
the  imposition  of  so  arduous  a  task  without  his  knowledge  or  consent, 
or  was  lie  a  sick  man  unable  to  perform  it?  As  he  died,  September  3. 
1754,  in  his  38th  year,  we  surmise  that  he  may  have  been  a  victim  of 
“slow  consumption”.  At  his  death  the  tax  was  still  partially  uncollected. 


30.  STM.  Small  book  (1740-1780)  p.  13. 

31.  Col.  Rec.  V.  9,  p.  465 

32.  Oct.  1749,  John  Chipman  ordered  to  collect  tax.  Col.  Rec.  V.  9,  p.  465. 
May,  1751.  John  Chipman  ordered  to  collect  tax.  Col.  Rec.  V.  10,  p.  27. 
May,  1756.  Jonathan  Chipman  ordered  to  collect  tax.  Col.  Rec.  V.  10,  p. 
512. 
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The  General  Assembly  ordered  his  brother,  Jonathan  Chipman,  to 
complete  the  task.  This  tax  collection  was  long  a  headache  in  the  Chip- 
man  family. 

Undoubtedly  the  long  delay  of  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  “raising” 
in  the  construction  of  the  Meeting  House  was  due  to  financial  difficul¬ 
ties.  On  April  9,  1750,  the  town33  reported  that  it  had  already  expended 
“1214  pounds,  5  shillings,  in  money  old  tenor”,  a  burdensome  amount 
for  the  limited  number  of  taxable  inhabitants. 

However,  the  Meeting  House  must  be  completed.  At  a  town  meet¬ 
ing  on  December  25,  1750,  (Christmas  Day,  a  popish  holiday  at  that 
date  completely  ignored)  a  new  committee  consisting  of  Deacon 
Hezekiah  Camp,  Amos  Fuller,  and  Mr.  Noah  Strong  was  appointed  and 
ordered34 

“to  go  on  and  finish  the  Lower  part  of  the  Meeting  House,  and 
stairs,  and  provide  boards  for  the  upper  floor.” 

It  was  also  stipulated  that 

“ye  Lower  part  of  the  Meeting  House  be  Furnished  with  Pews 
of  Five  feet  and  a  half  in  Width  from  the  Wall  Round  the 
Meeting  House  where  it  is  convenient.” 

and  that  the 

“Body  of  the  Meeting  House  be  filled  up  with  Seats,  allowing  an 
Alley  of  four  feet  wide  from  the  Great  Door  to  the  Deacon’s 
seat  and  also  an  Alley  of  three  feet  before  ye  Pews  Round  ye 
Meeting  House.” 

The  committee  was  also  instructed  to 

“Procure  Boards  for  the  Galleries  floores.” 

In  front  of  the  pulpit,  which  was  an  elevated  platform,  was  the  deacon  s 
seat.  As  galleries  were  constructed,  probably  stairs  led  up  to  them  on 
either  side  of  the  Great  Door.  At  the  other  end,  directly  above  the  high 
pulpit  was  a  narrow  gallery  with  stairs  leading  to  it  where  the  singers 
facing  the  congregation  were  seated. 

Mr.  Malcolm  Rudd30  quotes  the  following  descriptions  of  the  old 
Meeting  House  from  a  historical  address  by  the  Rev.  Adam  Reid:  “It 
was  a  rude,  unfinished,  barn-like  building,  the  beams  and  braces  all 
bare;  without  plastering  or  lathing,  and  with  but  scanty  accomodations 
for  the  comfort  of  the  worshippers.”  Also,  from  a  manuscript  of  Lot 
Norton,  Esq.:  “If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  the  building  was 
ceiled  on  the  inside,  as  was  the  custom  of  building  dwelling-houses  in 
those  days.  Overhead,  however,  the  rafters  and  roof  boards  were  fully 


33.  STM.  Small  book.  (1740-1780)  p.  18. 

34.  STM.  Small  book.  (1740-1780)  p.  22. 

35.  Historical  collections  by  the  Salisbury  Association.  V  2,  p.  19. 
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The  Meeting  House  completed  in  1752 

— Drawing  by  N.  Morgan 


Present  Town  Hall 

The  old  Meeting  House  still  forms  the  central  portion  of  Salisbury's 
Town  Hall  in  ivhich  town  meetings  have  been  continuously 

held  since  its  erection. 

— Photo  by  M.  E.  Pettee 
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exposed  to  view.  I  remember  seeing  the  prints  of  the  foot  of  a  man  on 
the  roof  hoards,  which  remained  there  from  the  period  of  the  building 
of  the  house,  till  the  change  was  made  in  1813 — evidently  made  by 
some  person  walking  on  the  boards  with  wet  hare  feet  before  the  roof 
was  put  on.” 


35  FT.  STAIRS  TO  GALLERY  ABOVE 


The  Great  Door  must  have  been  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Meeting 
House  facing  Judge  Warner’s  home. 

Pews  0V2  feet;  Aisles  3  feet;  Aisles,  central,  4  feet. 

Galleries  above  the  pews  at  sides;  Gallery  over  the  pulpit. 
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The  work  on  the  building  progressed  slowly  during  the  year  1751. 
On  December  9,  1751,  the  first  town  meeting  56  in  the  unfinished  building 
was  held.  The  Committee  was  then  ordered 

“to  provide  stuff  for  finishing  Meeting  House  and  for  gallery 
floors,”  to  “finish  lower  part  of  Meeting  House  throughout, 
pulpit,  seats,  and  pews  according  to  former  vote  and  to  lay  the 
gallery  floors.’* 

Six  years  after  the  town  first  voted  to  build  a  Meeting  House,  at 
some  time  during  the  year  1752,  the  pulpit,  seats,  and  pews  were  ready 
and  the  town  gathered  for  its  first  Sabbath  service  in  its  new  church 
building.  Eleven  years  later  the  town  voted  to  procure  stone  steps37 
for  the  Meeting  House  door.  This  is  the  final  town  record  concerning 
this  first  house  of  worship  until  its  abandonment  some  fifty  years  later 
for  a  new  edifice,  the  present  Congregational  Church  building.  Here 
Jonathan  Lee  preached  a  full  life  time  until  his  death  in  1788.  Here 
the  town  gathered,  Sunday  after  Sunday  to  be  exhorted  to  virtuous  living 
and  to  he  instructed  in  the  elaborate  logic  of  Calvinism,  and  with  con¬ 
summate  skill  and  tenderness  to  be  led  into  the  mystery  of  the  Spirit. 

As  pews  were  authorized  the  older  practice  of  men  seated  on  one 
side  of  the  church  and  women  on  the  other  was  abandoned  for  family 
groups.  The  square  pews  along  the  wall  had  seats  on  three  sides.  The 
seats  against  the  wall  faced  the  door  of  the  pew  opening  into  the  aisle; 
while  the  occupants  of  one  of  the  remaining  two  seats  or  benches,  faced 
the  pulpit,  the  occupants  on  the  other  seat  had  their  hacks  to  the 
preacher.  Family  groups  must,  also,  have  occupied  the  two  tiers  of 
seats  (benches  with  hacks,  let  us  hope)  down  the  center.  We  have  no 
information  here  hut  this  seems  probable,  too,  that  the  galleries  were 
occupied  by  the  hoys  under  the  tithingman’s  rod,  and  hv  servants,  slaves, 
and  various  unattached  poor. 

The  seating  of  the  congregation  presented  a  delicate  problem  for 
the  town  officials  who  were  responsible  for  the  “dignifying’*  of  the 
Meeting  House.  The  English  proprieties  in  class  distinctions  approved 
of  the  Lord  still  lingered  in  Salisbury.  Families  were  officially  seated 
according  to  rank,  age,  and  property  valuation  in  the  Grand  List.  The 
dignity  of  public  officials  came  first.  The  prerogatives  or  limitations  of 
age  were  thoughtfully  considered  and  last  of  all  property  valuations. 
If  property  had  been  the  sole  condition,  the  “dignifying”  would  have 
become  a  merry-go-round.  The  unfortunate  speculator  would  have  had 
the  added  humiliation  of  being  demoted  to  a  lower  seat  while  his  luckv 
neighbor  would  have  been  invited  to  go  up  higher.  Rank  and  age, 
however,  did  not  fluctuate  as  rapidly  as  changes  in  fortune  so  we  mav 
assume  that  the  wisdom  and  tact  of  the  town  officials  were  able  to 


36.  STM.  Small  book  (1740-1780).  p.  26. 

37.  STM.  Small  book  (1740-1780).  p.  70. 
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strike  a  happy  balance  between  these  three  conditions  without  too 
greatly  hurting  the  feeling  of  some  senstive  house-holders  who  might 
think  themselves  seated  beneath  their  rightful  “dignity.”  Until  the 
church  was  separated  from  the  town’s  control  and  support,  pews  were 
assigned  (dignified)  not  rented. 

The  Meeting  House  was,  of  course,  unheated.38  No  fire  place  or 
chimney  was  provided.  Good  preaching  kept  them  hot  enough  without 
stoves.  A  cold  winter  day  would  see  the  minister  clad  in  a  long  worsted 
great  coat,  a  fur  cap  pulled  down  over  his  ears,  and  heavy  mittens  on 
his  hands,  while  the  children  watched  with  interest  the  frozen  mist  of 
his  breath  issueing  in  white  waves  vanishing  away  in  the  air,  as  the 
sermon  progressed.  The  congregation,  too,  were  warmly  dressed  in 
great  coats,  heavy  boots,  and  large  muffs  which  both  men  and  women 
carried.  The  small  children  were  well  wrapped  in  blankets  and  could 
sleep. 

It  is  hard  for  our  softer  generations  to  imagine  the  long  journey 
on  horseback,  that  men,  with  their  wives  holding  a  child  or  two  in  their 
arms,  on  pillions  behind  their  husbands  plowed  through  unbroken 
drifts  of  snow  to  meetings  and  there  sat  through  long  hours,  both 
morning  and  afternoon,  in  the  congealing  cold  of  frost-covered  wooden 
benches  and  walls,  with  the  windows  rattling  and  a  guard  at  the  door 
to  hurry  the  worshippers  through  during  a  blustering  snow  storm. 

The  only  amelioration  of  the  frigidness  of  the  church  in  winter 
were  the  foot  stoves.  These  were  small  sheet  iron  receptacles  which 
were  filled  with  live  coals  and  used  as  foot  warmers.  Worshippers  were 
warned  to  use  great  care  in  never  leaving  these  fire  hazards  unwatched 
within  the  building. 

SABBATH  DAY  HOUSES 

Although  work  on  the  Meeting  House  had  been  nearly  suspended 
for  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  “raising,”  the  interest  of  the  town  in  its 
church  is  apparent  in  granting,  April  9,  1750,  the  privilege  of  erecting 
Sabbath  Day39  Houses  on  the  Training  Ground,  the  spring  before  the 
town  voted  later,  on  December  25,  to  go  ahead  and  to  finish  the  building. 
Until  the  church  building  was  ready  the  Sabbath  Day  Houses  relieved 
considerably  the  lunch  time  congestion  between  the  two  services  still  held 
in  Minister  Lee’s  home. 

The  Sabbath  Day  Houses  mitigated  the  discomfort  of  the  long  ser¬ 
vices  in  the  unheated  Meeting  House.  They  were  small  cabins  with  a 
fireplace,  put  up  by  single  families,  or  by  two  or  more  families  jointly. 
Some  member  of  the  family,  with  a  saddle  bag  filled  with  the  noon  meal, 


38.  It  was  long  after  Lee’s  day  that  stoves  in  the  next  century  were  intro¬ 
duced. 

39.  STM.  Small  book  (1740-1780).  p.  21. 
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would  go  on  ahead  and  build  a  warm  fire  for  the  reception  of  the  others. 
When  all  were  comfortably  thawed  out  they  crossed  the  road  and  took 
theiT  places  in  the  Meeting  House.  For  the  noon  recess  of  an  hour  and 
a  half  the  groups  returned  to  the  Sabbath  Day  Houses  for  a  welcome 
warm  meal.  The  intermission  between  the  sermons  furnished  their 
much  needed  recreation.  Here  families,  groups  of  kin,  or  of  congenial 
neighbors  gathered.  Hospitable  homes,  not  too  far  away,  were  open  to 
other  groups.  The  Sabhatli  Day  Houses  and  the  stables  offered  freer 
secular  communication  than  the  minister’s  home  during  the  intermis¬ 
sion.  Undoubtedly,  the  points  of  the  sermon  were  still  matter  of  lively 
discussion  by  the  intellectual  church  members,  while  others  not  so  spir¬ 
itually  minded  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  gossip  about 
worldly  affairs.  No  doubt  many  town  problems  were  talked  over  and 
settled  here,  ex-officio,  on  the  Sabbath,  and  understandings  about  advan¬ 
tageous  deals  were  often  satisfactorily  made  as  the  men  fed  their  horses 
in  the  stables.  The  women,  gathered  in  separate  groups,  circulated 
weekly  news  concerning  each  other's  families  and  exchanged  many  reci¬ 
pes  and  much  advice  on  the  care  of  babies.  The  afternoon  session  over, 
the  groups  would  again  reassemble,  and  if  the  day  were  very  cold,  linger 
to  warm  up  before  putting  the  place  in  order  and  banking  the  fires  before 
returning  to  their  homes  in  time  for  chores. 

Church  going  was  no  hardship.  Salisbury  was  an  intelligent  com¬ 
munity.  The  sermon  furnished  food  for  thought  and  reflection,  and  the 
intermission,  supposedly  a  time  of  serious  meditation,  furnished  the 
chance  for  social  intercourse.  Altogether,  the  Sabbath,  strenuous  as  it 
seems  to  us,  was  a  dav  of  welcome  relaxation  from  labor  and  for  refresh- 
ment  of  spirit. 

In  1799  the  present  Congregational  Church  was  constructed  across 
the  road  on  the  Training  Ground,  and,  completely  furnished  in  1800,  the 
old  Meeting  House  was  abandoned  as  a  place  of  worship,  but  was  still 
church  property.  After  the  legal  separation  of  church  and  state,  in  1804 
the  Ecclesiastical  Society  was  organized  as  the  holding  body  of  the 
church  property.  This  body  voted  to  relinquish  its  right  to  the  old 
building  to  the  town  provided  the  building  should  he  used  for  freemen's 
meetings,  town,  school,  and  society  meetings  and  for  no  other  purposes. 
Thus  our  present  Town  Hall  begins  a  history  independent  of  the  Church 
which  is  no  part  of  the  story  of  Lee’s  parish.  However,  the  old  Meeting 
House  which  served  the  double  purpose  of  place  of  worship  and  a  place 
for  town  meetings,  passing  through  the  vicissitudes  of  two  full  centuries, 
still  exists  as  the  main  structural  part  of  Salisbury’s  present  Town  Hall 
where  the  business  of  the  town  has  been  uninterruptedly40  conducted 
from  its  first  years  as  an  incorporated  town. 


40.  Malcolm  D.  Rudd  notes  a  few  adjournment  in  winter  from  the  frosty 
atmosphere  of  the  unheated  meeting  house  to  “a  blazing  hearth  fire 
and  hot  toddy”  in  Capt.  Jeremiah  Bushnell’s  tavern,  and  also,  later 
when  the  building  was  being  altered.  Historical  collections  of  the 
Salisbury  Association.  V.  2,  p.  18. 
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JONATHAN  LEE’S  LAND  HOLDINGS 

The  Rev.  Jonathan  Lee  was  husy  not  only  composing  two  long  ser¬ 
mons  each  Sunday  but  actively  looking  after  the  extensive  allotments  of 
land  which  fell  to  him  as  a  proprietor.  Already  before  his  ordination 
some  500  acres  had  been  drawn  for  him,  laid  out,  and  surveyed  viz:  In 
the  first  division  100  acres  covering  the  grounds  of  the  present  Hotchkiss 
School;  in  the  second  division,  20  acres  in  the  southeast  section  of  Lake¬ 
ville;  in  the  third  division  100  acres  neighboring  the  Fitch  grant;  in  the 
fourth  division  two  tracts  each  of  a  hundred  acres  north  of  the  Sharon 
line  in  the  vicinity  of  Beaslick  Pond;  in  the  fifth  division  75  acres  upon 
which  the  town  built  his  log  cabin,  28  acres  south  of  Wononscopomuc 
Lake  and  48  acres  to  he  surveyed  elsewhere. 

As  well  as  an  able  minister  Jonathan  Lee  was  a  shrewd  business  man 
owning  great  tracts  of  land  when  speculation  in  land  was  active. 

In  December,  1746,  Jonathan  Lee  made  an  important  exchange  with 
the  Salisbury  chief  land  speculator,  Martain  Hoffman.  Some  three  years 
before,  Thomas  Lamb41  had  sold  Hoffman  545  acres  lying  between  Lake¬ 
ville  and  Salisbury  Center  mainly  east  of  the  highway  with  one  and  one- 
half  proprietor’s  rights,  for  1800  pounds.  On  December  16,  1746,  Jona¬ 
than  Lee42  sold  Hoffman  776  acres  in  10  pieces  laid  out  in  the  first  to  the 
seventh  divisions.  In  exchange  for  these  acres  scattered  all  over  town, 
Lee43  now  purchased  from  Hoffman,  on  December  25,  1746,  for  2100 
pounds,  the  compact  tract  of  545  acres  between  Lakeville  and  Salisbury 
Center  which  Lamb  had  previously  sold  Hoffman.  This  was  the  extens¬ 
ive  Lee  farm,  from  which  Minister  Lee  occasionally  sold  small  house  lots 
and  upon  which  he  lived  and  which  he  willed  to  his  widow  and  sons. 
The  price  of  this  tract  of  land  had  risen  from  Lamb’s  sale  in  1743  for 
1800  pounds  to  2100  pounds  paid  by  Lee.  On  January  27,  1749,  Lee44 
sold  his  proprietor’s  right  to  the  remaining  common  and  undivided  land 
to  William  Spencer  for  100  pounds  old  tenor.  Although  no  longer  a 
proprietor,  this  sale  did  not  end  his  purchases  and  sales  of  land.  He  even 
invested  in  a  share  of  Lamb’s  three  acre  ore  grant.  The  Salisbury  Land 
Records  register  many  conveyances  throughout  his  long  pastorate.  It  is 
due  to  his  land  holdings  and  active  speculation  in  them  that  Lee  became 
known  throughout  Connecticut  as  the  richest  minister  in  the  Colony. 

JONATHAN  LEE’S  FAMILY  AND  PERSONAL  PRESTIGE 

For  the  first  two  years  Jonathan  Lee’s  log  cabin  served  not  only 
as  his  family  dwelling  but  also  as  the  town  church  and  occasionally  as 
the  town  hall.  In  the  meantime  normal  events  happened  in  Jonathan’s 
family  and  Elizabeth  must  have  experienced  unusual  difficulties  in  har- 


41.  SLR.  V.  1,  p.  279. 

42.  SLR.  V.  2,  p.  43. 

43.  SLR.  V.  2,  p.  49. 

44.  Proprietors  Book.  p.  361. 
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monizing  maternal  ami  public  functions  in  so  small  a  space.  Her  son. 
Jonathan,  was  horn  October  6,  ]745.  It  would  seem  that  the  expected 
birth  of  another  baby  made  the  father  realize  that  the  one-room  cabin 
was  no  longer  ample  for  his  growing  family.  In  December,  1746.  as  lias 
been  told,  he  exchanged  776  acres  of  his  proprietor’s  drawing  for  Hoff¬ 
man’s  545  compact  acres  between  Lakeville  and  Salisbury  Center  east 
of  the  highway.  On  March  11,  1747,  he  sold  to  Joseph  Lee45  his  75  acre 
allotment  upon  which  his  log  cabin  stood.  A  larger  house  was  impera¬ 
tive,  and  sometime,  probably  before  the  birth  of  Elizabeth’s  second 
child,  Elizabeth,  born  September  4,  1747,  a  more  commodious  home  was 
ready  for  her.  This  new  house  was  on  the  tract  bought  of  Hoffman  in 
the  vicinity  of  Lamb’s  Ore  Bed  between  Lakeville  and  Saisbury,  probably 
not  far  from  the  present  Salisbury  Farm  Milk  Bar. 

In  this  new  borne,  before  the  Meeting  House  was  finished,  the  Sun¬ 
day  congregation  met  for  worship.  We  may  be  sure  that  whatever  the 
difficulties  of  the  housewife  may  have  been,  Elizabeth  made  the  minis¬ 
ter’s  bouse  a  center  of  hospitality.  Jonathan  was  a  considerate  husband 
and  doubtless  freed  Elizabeth  from  the  time  consuming  task  of  spinning 
and  weaving  which  his  ample  means  enabled  him  to  hire  done  by  women 
who  were  glad  to  earn  a  few  shillings  in  this  way.  We  know  that  he 
owned  a  slave  and  doubtless,  as  need  arose,  had  other  servants.  Two 
other  children  followed  before  the  Meeting  House  was  finished,  Samuel 
born  September  27,  1749,  and  little  Chloe,  September  20,  1751,  who 
lived  but  two  years.  Somewhere  not  far  from  the  new  bouse  was  a  little 
grave  with  a  slate  headstone,  the  grave  now  many  times  plowed  over 
and  the  headstone  crushed  to  dust.  Jonathan  Lee  was  not  only  a  min¬ 
ister,  a  land  owner,  and  speculator,  but  also  a  farmer,  and  like  the  other 
early  settlers  he  must  clear  his  forest  land  for  crops.  This  strenuous 
labor  furnished  a  healthy  relaxation  from  his  hours  of  intensive  study 
and  sermon  making.  We  know  that  he  brought  many  acres  under  fruit¬ 
ful  cultivation  as  he  willed  three  extensive  farms  to  bis  sons,  but,  prob¬ 
ably,  as  his  pastoral  responsibilities  increased  later,  much  of  the  work 
was  done  by  others  under  his  direction. 

In  spite  of  the  controversy  over  the  site  and  size  of  the  Meeting 
House,  and  the  long  delay  in  its  erection,  these  first  ten  years  before  the 
French  and  Indian  War  must  have  given  Jonathan  Lee  much  satisfac¬ 
tion.  The  Meeting  House  was,  at  last,  in  1752,  ready  for  Sunday  wor¬ 
ship  and  town  meetings.  Lee  not  only  had  the  prestige  of  his  pastoral 
office  and  the  hearty  support  of  devout  members  of  his  flock  but  bis 
standing  in  the  community  as  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
town  was  high  and  his  land  holdings  already  had  provided  him  with  a 
considerable  fortune.  It  must  have  been  due  to  the  high  esteem  in 
which  be  was  regarded  by  the  inhabitants  that  his  salary46  was  increased 
30  pounds  by  vote  of  the  town  in  December,  1747.  It  would  not  seem 


45.  SLR.  V.  2,  p.  62. 

46.  STM.  STM.  Small  book  (1740-1780).  p.  4. 
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with  his  profits  on  the  sale  of  his  land  that  he  was  in  need  as  many  min¬ 
isters  were.  Outside  Salisbury  his  reputation  was  growing. 

Jonathan  Lee’s  prestige  did  not  suffer  from  his  irregular  ordination. 
Only  three  years  afterwards  in  September,  1747,  he  was  invited  to  New 
Haven  and  received  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Yale  College. 
That  he  was  held  in  high  esteem  in  New  Haven  is  also  shown  by  his 
appointment  in  1751  as  a  member  of  a  council  called  by  the  dissenting 
White  Haven  Church.  As  noted  in  Jonathan  Lee’s  college  days,  in  the 
New  Haven  Church  under  the  Rev.  Joseph  Noyes,  a  large  dissenting 
“New  Light”  faction  withdrew  from  Noyes’  ministry  holding  their  own 
religious  meetings  in  private  homes.  They  eventually  succeeded  in 
building  an  edifice  whose  erection  was  the  occasion  of  so  much  disorder 
and  damage  by  the  opposing  church  faction  that  a  constant  guard  for 
protection  was  maintained  over  it.  The  building  finished,  the  “New 
Lights,”  calling  themselves  the  White  Haven  Church,  were  not  equally 
successful  in  obtaining  a  minister,  as  a  dissenting  faction  had  no  legal 
standing.  Finally  the  Rev.  Samuel  Bird  was  found  who  agreed  to  come 
if  the  necessary  legal  dimission  from  the  New  Haven  Church  could  be 
secured.  The  White  Haven  Church  desired  to  have  the  difficulty  set¬ 
tled  by  a  Council  and  for  this  purpose  called  one  to  meet  the  15th  of 
October,  1751,  the  same  date  that  the  General  Assembly  met  in  New 
Haven.  Jonathan  Lee  was  one  of  the  13  members  of  this  Council.  The 
affair  was  of  such  importance  that  the  General  Assembly47  took  it  up 
and  advised,  as  the  New  Haven  Church  was  not  represneted,  that  the 
matter  should  be  heard  by  a  Mutual  Council  to  which  Noyes’  Church 
should  appoint  members.  Mr.  Lee  and  Mr.  Bellamy  were  selected  to 
wait  upon  Mr.  Noyes  and  receive  his  answer.  They  reported  that  al¬ 
though  the  question  had  been  put  to  him  ten  times  he  was  evasive  and 
refused  to  put  the  matter  before  liis  Church.  The  White  Haven  Church 
Council  proceeded  to  deliberate  without  the  Mutual  Council  which  Mr. 
Noyes  would  not  join  in  calling.  The  General  Assembly  then  voted  the 
White  Haven  Church  a  satisfactory  church  under  the  New  Haven  Con¬ 
sociation.  Mr.  Bird  w  is  examined  and  installed  as  pastor.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  Mr.  Bird  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards, 
Jr.,  and  was  later  called  to  the  Separatist  Church  in  Cornwall. 


THE  WAR  OF  THE  AUSTRIAN  SUCCESSION,  1744-1748 

OR  KING  GEORGE’S  WAR 

In  the  spring  of  1744  before  Lee  assumed  his  patsoral  duties,  Europe 
was  involved  in  the  great  conflagration  known  as  the  War  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Succession  and  England’s  Declaration  of  War  against  France  re¬ 
opened  in  America  the  struggle  for  the  continent,  known  as  King  George’s 
War,  which  had  begun  half  a  century  before.  The  French  through  their 
Jesuit  explorers  laid  claim  to  the  vast  territory  reaching  from  the  mouth 


47.  Col.  Rec.  V.  10,  p.  43. 
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of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Saint  Laurence.  The  missionaries,  friendly  to 
the  Indians,  converted  them,  making  them  allies  against  the  English. 
The  French  officials  rewarded  the  savage  depredations  upon  the  English 
settlements  with  bounties  paid  for  captives,  alive,  or  for  their  scalps  if 
dead. 

During  the  earlier  wars  with  France  frightful  massacres  along  the 
upper  Connecticut  River  and  in  other  outlying  towns  in  the  northern 
settlements  had  taken  place  and  the  horrors  of  these  Indian  atrocities 
were  still  remembered  by  survivors  who  had  actually  experienced  them. 
Another  war  in  which  the  same  atrocities  might  be  expected  in  the  fron¬ 
tier  towns  created  a  tension  of  great  fear,  if  not  panic.  The  Indians  in 
Sharon,  cheated  out  of  their  land  by  Lamb,  were  already  causing  the 
Sharon  settlers  much  trouble.  Aware  of  the  Indian  instinct  for  revenge 
the  neighboring  towns  were  fearful  of  their  designs.  The  Indian  village 
of  Shekomeko  in  Dutchess  County  had  already  been  Christianized  by 
the  Moravians  who  were  now  making  new  converts  of  the  Indians  in 
Sharon,  a  missionary  activity  which  won  no  favor  with  the  orthodox 
Christians  of  Sharon.  A  persistent  rumor,  without  a  shadow  of  truth, 
that  the  Moravians  were  in  league  with  the  French  and  were  inciting 
the  Indians  to  insurrection  increased  the  alarm. 

A  more  real  danger48  was  the  imminence  of  an  attack  from  Crown 
Point  now  held  by  the  French  and  their  Indian  allies.  How  great  this 
danger  was  is  shown  in  the  petition  sent  to  the  General  Assembly  by  the 
Town  proposing  an  expedition  against  this  threatening  stronghold  and 
pledging  the  Town's  support.  Nothing  came  of  this  suggestion.  The 
General  Assembly  ordered  a  fort41*  to  be  built  in  Salisbury.  The  town 
had  already  taken  the  precaution,  as  has  been  noted,  of  building  the 
parson’s  house  as  a  dependable  refuge  in  ease  of  attack.  Also  several 
other  forts  or  block  houses  were  prepared,  one  in  present  Lakeville  on 
the  north  side  of  Lake  Wononscopomuc,  somewhere  near  the  site  of 
the  present  Gateway  Inn,  another  in  the  vicinity  of  the  White  families 
along  the  Housatonic  River.  A  third  block  house  was  near  the  old  Rus¬ 
sell  house  within  convenient  distance  of  the  Dutchers  and  Vanduscn 
families  in  Weataug. 

C 

It  is  not  on  record  hut  it  is  quite  possible  tiiat  several  of  the  young 
men  of  the  town  joined  some  company  raised  for  t lie  campaign  against 
Canada.  At  any  rate  we  can  rest  assured  that  Minister  Lee,  at  his  Sab¬ 
bath  gatherings  offered  fervent  prayers  for  the  Lord’s  protection,  and 
spared  no  pains  to  reassure  his  congregation,  inspire  their  courage  and 
hold  down  unreasoning  fears.  Salisbury  passed  through  this  war  with¬ 
out  suffering  any  harm.  In  June,  1745,  Louisburg  was  captured  hv  the 


48.  Rudd,  Malcolm  D.  Brief  Military  History  of  Salisbury.  ( In  Historical 
Collections  of  the  Salisbury  Association.  V.  1,  p.  131). 

49.  Col.  Rec.,  V.  9,  p.  198. 
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English  and  in  1748  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  ended  this  war  only 
to  be  resumed  a  decade  later. 


NAMES  OF  NEW  SETTLERS  AND  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 

SALISBURY  — 1744-1754 

In  the  first  ten  years  of  Jonathan  Lee’s  ministry  to  the  beginning 
of  the  French  and  Indian  War  in  1754,  the  town  expanded  rapidly.  The 
proprietors,  their  names  changing,  as  their  rights  were  exchanged  or 
sold,  were  busy  laying  out  their  new  allotments.  Much  acreage  in  these 
allotments  was  sold  off  in  parcels  to  newcomers  as  settlers  were  rapidly 
coming  into  town. 

When  Lee  began  bis  ministry  there  may  have  been  fifty  heads  of 
families  here.  In  1756  it  was  estimated  that  Salisbury  township  had  a 
population  of  eleven  hundred. 

Thomas  Lamb  had  already  departed  before  tbe  ordination  and 
Thomas  Newcomb  left  for  Croni  Elbow  in  1747.  John  Smith  with  whom 
Jonathan  Lee  had  boarded  44  weeks  left  for  Beekman’s  patent  in  1746. 
Many  able  men,  with  capital  took  their  places  and  made  their  homes 
in  Salisbury  before  the  French  and  Indian  War.  Thomas  Chittenden 
and  his  brother,  Timothy,  both  of  Guilford,  settled  here  in  1750.  Thomas 
left  Salisbury  later  to  become  the  first  governor  of  Vermont.  Timothy 
lived  here  and  reared  his  family  in  Salisbury.  The  Timothy  Chittenden 
house,  built  later  about  1778,  was  on  the  site  of  the  present  Thelma 
Apartments.  A  portrait  of  Capt.  Timothy  is  at  Ingleside,  the  home  of 
his  descendents,  the  Warner  sisters. 

Joseph  Bird"0,  Jr.,  originally  of  Farmington,  then  of  Litchfield 
acknowledged  deeds  in  Canaan.  In  1748,  he  moved  to  Salisbury  settling 
on  the  tract  of  land  now  owned  by  tbe  Shagroy-Tirvelda  farm.  Bird 
Peak  above  this  farm  bears  his  name. 

Leonard  Owen  '1  in  1753  secured  from  Yale  a  lease  of  150  acres  on 
the  Yale  grant  and  with  his  brother,  Eliphalet,  became  important  in 
the  iron  industry.  Daniel  Morris  and  John  Cobb  bad  houses  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Lakeville  Forge.  Gideon  Skinner,  Andrew  Morehouse, 
Joseph  Jones,  and  William  Spencer,  Josiah  Stoddard,  and  Benajah  Wil¬ 
liams  are  other  names  connected  with  this  early  Forge.  Tbe  Lime  Rock 
Forge,  3/4  interest  in  which  Lamb  had  sold  to  Philip  Livingston,  was 
efficiently  operated  by  tbe  Austin  brothers. 

John,  Nathaniel,  Sylvanus,  and  Elijah  Everts  ’-  came  from  Guilford 
and  settled  here  in  1749.  John’s  home  was  on  tbe  Mary  Robbin’s  estate 
on  tbe  Millerton  road  and  bis  gravestone  still  is,  or  was  near  the  new 
house  built  in  1952  on  the  site  of  John’s  home. 


50.  SLR.  V.  1,  p.  77,  180,  189,  228. 

51.  mss.  Yale  Vault.  SLR.  V.  3,  p.  195. 

52.  Church,  Samuel.  Historical  Address,  1842.  p.  79. 
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Other  Everts’  gravestones  were  uncovered  just  across  the  road  south 
of  the  horse  barn  on  t lie  Drummond  place  (formerly  the  Samuel  Rob¬ 
bins  homestead,  now  an  apartment  house)  at  the  junction  of  the  main 
highway  (Route  42)  and  the  Belgo  Road.  Capt.  Nathaniel  Everts,  who 
commanded  a  military  company  in  the  French  and  Indian  \\  ar  bought 
a  large  tract  of  land  on  the  Belgo  Road  covering  what  is  now  Dr.  Wiel- 
er’s  land.  Sylvanus  married  a  sister  of  Governor  Thomas  Chittenden 
and  settled  in  Vermont.  Elijah  died  in  1754  only  about  six  years  after 
his  arrival. 

As  stated  earlier  in  this  chapter,  on  April  22,  1743,  Thomas  Lamb°3 
sold  Nathaniel  Skinner  and  Deacon  John  Hutchinson  about  300  acres, 
being  the  14th  lot  in  the  4th  division  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Mt.  Riga 
stretching  south  and  east  of  Lions  Head.  Skinner54  took  for  his  por¬ 
tion  the  lower  half  while  Hutchinson  retained  the  upper  section. 

John  Hutchinson00  sold  his  northern  half  to  Samuel  Brinsmadc  of 
Norwalk  in  April,  1752.  Samuel  Brinsmade’s  daughter,  Ruth,  married 
Bethel  Selleck.  In  1754  Samuel  Brinsmade06,  in  partnership  with  John 
Selleck  of  Norwalk  bought  of  John  Gay  of  Sharon  150  acres  on  the  south¬ 
eastern  slope  of  Mt.  Riga.  The  Sellecks  were  a  family  of  the  first  order 
living  in  Norwalk  (now  Darien) .  Through  various  deals  the  Brinsinades 
and  Sellecks  secured  the  vast  area  covering  both  the  land  long  known 
as  the  Brinsmade  Farm  and  all  of  Selleck  Hill.  Samuel  Brinsmade 
retained  his  farm  purchased  of  Hutchinson  and  lived  on  it  hut,  as  far 
as  I  know,  his  sons  who  inherited  it  never  lived  in  Salisbury.  This  farm 
was  eventually  acquired  by  the  Clark  family.  The  farm  upon  which 
William  Clark  lived  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  Spalding  McCabe,  the  farm 
of  his  brother,  Henry,  is  owned  by  the  Ericsons. 

The  Sellecks  came  into  possession  of  the  hill  farms  west  of  the  Riga 
Road  now  known  as  Selleck  Hill.  Bethel  Selleck  and  his  sons  occupied 
the  farms  long  known  as  the  James  Selleck  and  Warner  Farms  now  in 
possession  of  Donald  E.  Hewat  and  Mr.  A.  K.  Hamilton.  Ezra  Selleck 
and  li is  sons  cultivated  the  land  which  is  now  the  present  Pettee  Farm. 

Jonathan  Lee’s  first  cousin,  Noah  Strong,  horn  in  Northampton  in 
1702,  son  of  Tabitha  Lee  Strong,  after  settling  first  in  Lebanon,  then  in 
Coventry,  came  to  Salisbury  in  1748  with  his  three  sons.  He  purchased 
land  on  Town  Hill.  His  grandson,  Judge  Martin  Strong'7,  built  a  house, 
still  in  fine  condition,  standing  on  the  Lime  Rock  Road  not  far  from  the 
cross  road  to  Sharon.  This  house  came  into  possession  of  the  Landon 
family. 


53.  SLR.  V.  1,  p.  178. 

54.  SLR.  V.  1,  p.  206.  p.  214. 

55.  SLR.  V.  3,  p.  180. 

56.  SLR.  V.  3,  p.  475. 

57.  Rudd,  Malcolm  D.  Men  of  worth  of  Salisbury  birth.  Judge  Martin 
Strong. 
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Noah  and  his  wife,  Desiah,  had  seven  children.  Noah’s  son,  Adon- 
ijoh,  and  Adoni jail’s  son,  Judge  Martin  Strong,  alone,  of  all  the  hoys 
remained  in  Salisbury.  The  other  hoys  scattered  but  the  romance  of 
son  John  begins  in  this  period  and  may  he  related  here. 

According  to  the  Strong  Genealogy,  a  wealthy  landed  family  in 
Scotland  by  the  name  of  McClure58  became  involved  in  the  Jacobite  Re¬ 
bellion  of  1715.  The  father  with  his  wife  and  two  children,  leaving  his 
property  in  the  hands  of  a  trusted  friend,  fled  to  America  and  later 
sought  a  safe  hiding  place  in  the  remote  wildernesses  of  Salisbury.  Agnes 
was  born  here  April  2,  1729.  The  mother  and  father  both  died  and  the 
son  was  killed  in  a  naval  engagement.  No  remittances  came  from  Scot¬ 
land  after  the  father’s  death.  The  penniless  child,  Agnes,  was  hound 
out  to  service.  We  wish  we  know  in  whose  family  she  served.  John 
fell  in  love  with  the  servant  girl  and  married  her  in  1759.  Three  chil¬ 
dren  were  horn  to  John  and  Agnes  in  Salisbury.  John,  then  27  years 
old,  caught  the  Vermont  urge  and,  enchanted  with  a  strip  of  land  east 
of  Lake  Champlain,  settled  in  Addison.  Putting  up  a  rude  house  he 
brought  his  wife  and  three  children  in  a  sleigh  drawn  by  a  pair  of  old 
mares  to  his  new  home  where  he  lived  until  the  Revolution  broke  out 
and  John  joined  the  militia.  When  Burgoyne’s  army  swept  down  Lake 
Champlain  capturing  Ticonderoga  the  Indians  raided  this  section.  John 
returned  to  find  his  home  in  ashes  with  no  trace  of  his  family,  who  more 
than  likely  he  feared  were  scalped  or  carried  into  captivity.  Wander¬ 
ing  in  distress  from  place  to  place  he  found  no  clues  to  their  fate.  Finally 
one  night  in  Dorset  at  an  inn  where,  by  pure  chance,  lie  stopped  for 
food,  he  found  his  wife  serving  there  and  his  children  safe.  Settling 
there  he  became  a  man  of  importance  in  the  community. 

In  the  northeast  section  of  the  town,  Jabez,  Silas,  and  Daniel  Bing¬ 
ham59  came  with  their  families  from  Windham  in  1750  and  settled  first 
somewhere  on  the  Undermountain  Road,  neighbors  of  the  Camps.  Silas 
later  removed  to  Great  Barrington.  The  Binghams  acquired  the  land 
between  the  two  lakes  originally  a  Woodbridge  grant.  Daniel  settled 
on  what  is  now  the  Miles  Farm. 

V 

Deacon  Hezekiali  Camp60  came  up  from  West  Haven  in  1746  settling 
on  the  Undermountain  Road  on  a  farm  later  owned  by  the  Balls.  His 
house  still  standing,  known  as  the  Gillette  Place,  is  the  oldest  house 
in  Salisbury. 

In  the  district  west  of  Twin  Lakes  now  called  Taconic,  these  early 
years  saw  the  beginning  of  the  later  industrial  development  of  this  sec¬ 
tion.  Jacob  Bacon61  and  Daniel  Parke,  in  1748,  built  a  grist  mill  and  a 


58.  Could  it  be  that  McClure  lived  in  Salisbury  under  the  assumed  name 
of  LaMore,  signing  the  petition  for  a  town  charter  in  May  9,  1737? 

59.  Church,  Samuel.  Historical  Address.  1842.  p.  79. 

60.  Church,  Samuel.  Historical  Address.  1842.  p.  78. 

61.  Church,  Samuel.  Historical  Address.  1842.  p.  53. 
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Succunops  Brook 


— Photo  by  M.  E.  Pettee 


forge  upon  Succunops  Brook,  the  outlet  of  the  pond  \\  ashinee.  Deacon 
Hezekiah  Camp  become  t lie  proprietor  of  this  forge  in  1759  and  the  forge 
was  known  as  Camp  s  Forge.  This  forge  passing  into  the  hands  of  Pliin- 
eas  Ciiapin  later  became  an  important  furnace.  For  many  years  this 
district  bore  the  name  of  Chapinville  until  its  name  was  legally  changed 
to  Taconic. 
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(1)  Joshua  Jewell''2  bought  land  on  the  Woodb ridge  grant  and  set- 
led  west  of  Washinee  in  1748.  (2)  Nathaniel  Jewell6',  as  early  as  1753, 

had  a  corn  mill  and  later  a  forge  and  saw  mill  in  the  northern  section 
of  the  town  near  Sage’s  Ravine,  now  in  the  district  known  as  Joyceville. 

This  section  of  the  town  was  assuming  importance.  It  was  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  northeast  end  of  the  town  around  Twin  Lakes  who  precipi¬ 
tated  the  controversy  over  the  site  of  the  Meeting  House  and  who  caused 
the  town  to  he  measured  for  its  exact  center.  These  prosperous  gentle¬ 
men  offered  to  assume  the  extra  cost  of  adding  five  feet  to  the  town’s 
vote  of  forty  by  thirty  feet  as  the  size  of  the  building,  an  offer,  starting 
long  delayed  construction. 

During  these  years  the  mills  on  Salmon  Creek  started  by  Lamb  and 
the  grist  and  saw  mills  on  the  Riga  Brook  were  in  full  operation  under 
new  owners.  The  fiction  that  Minister  Lee  packed  his  hag  of  corn  over 
his  shoulders  and  trudged  around  the  Pine  Swamp  to  the  grist  mill  in 
the  “Hollow”  may  he  true  as  his  friends  John  Smith  and  Deacon  Thomas 
Chipman  lived  there,  hut  he  could  have  had  it  ground  much  nearer  in 
the  mill  on  Riga  Brook.  Besides  the  mills  at  Taconic,  Capt.  John 
Beebe64  built  a  grist  mill  at  the  Upper  Little  Falls  of  the  Housatonic 
as  early  as  1742.  A  grist  mill  was  also  built  in  the  southwestern  section 
of  the  town  by  John  Corbit64  in  1746.  Apparently  private  structures  for 
sawing  logs  were  sometimes  built.  On  a  map  of  the  Yale  grant  by  Pres¬ 
ident  Stiles,  a  saw  mill  is  located  east  of  the  Miner  Farm  where  there  is 
no  fall  of  water.  Obviously  this  mill  must  have  been  operated  by  a  tread 
mill  and  horse  power. 

The  vicinity  of  Lamb’s  three  acre  ore  bed  (The  Davis  Ore  Bed)  was 
becoming  quite  a  center.  Peter  Cogswell6 '  was  running  a  blacksmith 
shop  there,  presumably  the  same  shop  which  loaned  its  back  room  to 
Minister  Lee  and  his  bride.  Now  Minister  Lee  had  a  substantial  house 
in  this  vicinity  and  was  selling  small  plots  for  dwellings.  Amos  Chip- 
man’s  house66  was  near  the  blacksmith  shop.  A  tannery  was 
located  here  and  perhaps  the  tailor6*  shop.  At  sometime  an  inn68  was 
built  on  the  road  in  front  of  the  present  Perkins’  house  to  accomodate 
the  speculators  in  land  from  New  Tork  Province  and  Sheffield  and  the 
non-resident  Connecticut  proprietors  who  came  to  attend  proprietors" 
meetings  and  to  look  after  their  land  holdings.  At  the  inn,  too,  mer¬ 
chants  from  the  Hudson  River  with  goods,  packed  about  the  hacks  of 
horses,  to  supply  household  necessities  and  luxuries,  could  lodge. 


62.  Geographical  locations  and  historical  land  marks  in  the  town  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  Connecticut.  No.  110,  11,  35. 

63.  Church,  Samuel.  Historical  Address.  1842.  p.  54. 

64.  Church,  Samuel.  Historical  Address.  1842.  p.  53. 

65.  SLR.  V.  3,  p.  324,  V.  3,  p.  206. 

66.  SLR.  V.  3,  p.  324. 

67.  SLR.  V.  1,  p.  114. 

68.  SLR.  V.  1,  p.  114. 
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SALISBURY  MINES  AND  EARLY  FORGES 

Four  sources  of  iron  ore  in  Salisbury  have  already  been  described, 
to  wit:  the  “Great  Oar  Grant*’;  Lamb’s  pitch  adjoining  its  western 
boundary  strip  30  rods  long  and  5  rods  wide;  Lamb’s  three  acre  grant 
(the  Davis00  Ore  Bed  )  ;  and  a  small  bed  or  pit  near  Dutcher’s  land  which 
Lamb  sold  to  Philip  Livingston  in  1740.  Land  owners  hoping  to  strike 
it  rich  were  prospecting  for  ore  on  their  farms.  A  pit  on  the  Under- 
mountain  Road  supplied  ore  for  Hezekiah  Camp’s  forge  on  Succonups 
Brook.  Later  a  number  of  pits70  were  opened  hut  they  do  not  belong  in 
this  early  period. 

The  opening  of  the  Chatfield  Ore  Bed  goes  hack  to  the  19th  lot  in 
the  1st  land  division  set  to  Benjamin  White.71  White  sold  this  lot  to 
Samuel  Bellows  December,  1743,  reserving  the  iron  ore  that  “lies  above 
and  underground  in  the  eastwardly  part  of  said  land/’  A  number  of 
complicated  deeds  record  the  transfer  of  this  tract  and  the  rights  to 
ore  until  finally  the  eastern  half  comes  into  the  possession  of  Philip 
Chatfield  and  John  Reed.  The  ore  deposits  on  the  north  corner  of  the 
eastern  border  extended  beyond  the  hounds  of  the  19th  lot  and  these 
deposits  were  acquired  by  the  Adams  family  of  Pittsfield.  In  1760  two 
companies  were  operating  these  adjoining  mines72,  the  Reed-Chatfield 
Ore  Bed  and  the  Adams-Chatfield  Ore  Bed. 

These  ore  beds  were  early  supplying  ore  to  a  forge  in  Sheffield, 
one  in  Canaan  and  one  at  Ancram  and  probably  to  others  farther  away. 
Eight  years  after  Lamb  sold  his  “Iron  Works”  in  the  “Hollow”  to  Phil¬ 
ip  Livingston  lie  made  an  important  deal  with  three  partners,  Josiah  Stod¬ 
dard,  Benajah  Williams,  and  William  Spencer.  Lamb  had  held  on  to 
his  water  rights  after  leaving  Salisbury  and  on  August  14,  1748,  he  trans¬ 
ferred  to  these  partners73  the  two  ore  fields,  his  narrow  strip  30  rods  in 
length  and  5  rods  wide  adjoining  the  “Great  Oar  Hill,”  and  his  three 
acre  grant  (the  Davis  Ore  Bed)  together  with  49  acres  including  the  so- 
called  Furnace  Lot  of  46  acres  and  3  acres  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Wonon- 
scopomuc,  together  with  the  water  rights  of  the  pond  and  stream.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  important  Salisbury  Furnace  which  furnished 
cannon  for  the  Revolution.  The  three  partners  very  soon  constructed 
a  forge  and  sold  part  interest  in  it  to  various  individuals.  In  1753  we 
find  John  Pell74  owner  and  manager.  The  Salisbury  Land  Records  tell 
a  sad  story  of  his  mortgages  and  indebtedness  during  the  years  1753  to 
1758.  In  his  mortgages  he  agreed  to  deliver  “annually  eleven  and  one 


69  Variously  known  as  Hendriks,  Forbes,  and  Davis  Ore  Bed. 

70.  The  Scoville,  Bradley,  and  Porter  pits  were  later  of  some  importance. 

71.  SLR.  V.  1,  p.  139. 

72.  These  beds  were  worked  profitably  until  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  Now  the  pits  with  water,  may  be  seen  east  of  the  road  leading 
from  Hotchkiss  School  to  Ore  Hill. 

73.  SLR.  V.  2,  p.  135. 

74.  Is  this  the  same  John  Pell  of  Sheffield  who,  with  Ezekiel  Ashley,  pur¬ 
chased  Bissell  grant? 
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Chat  field  Oar  Bed 

The  huge  mound  where  dirt  was  dumped  from  the  mine  may  still  be 
seen  in  the  field  west  of  the  road  over  Town  Hill  a  little  beyond  the 
junction  leading  to  Indian  Mountain  School. 

half  tons  of  Good  Merchantable  Bar  Iron.”  Failing  in  this,  the  whole 
property  came  into  the  possession  of  Leonard  Owen.  In  1761  Leonard 
Owen  sold  this  property  to  Hazeltine,  Forbes,  and  Allen  who  erected  a 
new  blast  furnace  on  this  site. 

Besides  the  iron  industry  and  the  mills,  farming  was  the  chief  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  settlers.  Land  was  rapidly  being  reclaimed  from  the  forest 
and  productive  farms  supported  large  families.  Husky  sons  were  needed 
to  prepare  the  land  for  cultivation.  Giant  trees  must  be  cut  down,  the 
stumps  burned  and  the  roots  hauled  out  by  oxen,  boulders  dragged  away, 
the  stones  cleaned  up  as  the  many  crumbling  stone  walls  still  standing 
hear  witness  in  our  day.  Daughters  were  needed  for  wives  to  start  new 
families.  The  professional  classes,  as  did  Minister  Lee,  also  usually 
possessed  and  worked  farms.  The  substantial  and  well-to-do  farmers 
furnished  the  artistocracy  of  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centu¬ 
ries. 


SCHOOLS 

Immediately  after  the  charter  was  granted  religious  worship  claimed 
priority  of  interest  and  two  successive  ministers  were  called  to  preach. 
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But  before  Minister  Lee  was  settled  and  long  before  a  church  building 
was  provided,  in  1743,  a  school  teacher  was  engaged  to  rotate  eleven 
months  between  Weataug,  Lime  Rock,  and  Lakeville  in  private  homes, 
and,  in  December  of  that  year  two  44Logg”  School  houses  were  ordered  to 
be  built,  one  in  Weataug,  one  in  Lime  Rock. 

On  January  24,  1745,  the  town  was  divided  into  five  “school  squad¬ 
rons.”70  It  was  voted  that  school  should  be  kept  at  or  near  Josiah  Stod¬ 
dard’s  (near  Ore  Hill  at  the  junction  of  the  Town  Hill  and  Sharon 
Roads”;  at  or  near  the  44Iron  Works  ’  (Lime  Rock)  ;  at  or  near  the  house 
of  Henry  Dutcher  (Weataug)  :  at  or  near  the  house  of  Henry  Vandusen 
( south  of  Twin  Lakes  not  far  from  the  foot  of  Smith  Hill)  ;  and  at  or 
near  the  House  of  Thomas  Baylys  (Salisbury  Center).  On  August  6, 
1747,  it  was  voted  to  build  a  school  house76  at  Wetaug  443  rods  northerly 
of  Ensign  Sam  i  Bellowses  southeasterly  corner  near  or  by  a  rock.”  This 
is  in  the  vicinity  of  Henry  Vandusen’s  house,  noted  above.  Thus  in  1747 
the  town  had  three  school  houses  and  provided  for  the  teaching  of  chil¬ 
dren  also  in  private  houses  near  Ore  Hill  and  in  Salisbury  Center.  Dur¬ 
ing  these  early  years  the  teacher’s  board  was  gratuitously  provided  for 
by  rotation  among  the  homes  of  the  pupils.  As  Lee’s  children  reached 
school  age  schools  were  ready  for  them. 


THE  CHURCH,  1744-1754 


As  Minister  Lee  may  have  expected  his  register  of  members  bring¬ 
ing  letters  of  dismissal  from  their  home  churches  and  owning  t lie  cove¬ 
nant  in  Salisbury’s  Church  of  Christ  did  not  keep  pace  with  t lie  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  admissions  of  males  as  “inhabitants”  entitled  to  town 
privileges.  When  the  church  was  gathered  out  of  33  names  of  officials  in 
the  town  records  and  some  50  heads  of  families,  only  eleven  were  male 
church  members  qualified  to  gather  a  new  church.  A  few  of  t lie  settlers 
were  shrewd  speculators  not  interested  in  spiritual  matters.  The  Dutch¬ 
men  were  unfamiliar  with  Congregational  usage,  and  although  faithful 
attendants  on  the  Sabbath  services,  leading  righteous  lives  and  paying 
their  church  taxes,  as  soon  as  an  Episcopal  Church  was  established  they 
flocked  to  its  standard.  Other  liberal  minded  persons  adverse  to  the 
strict  Calvinism  of  the  Westminster  Standards  did  not  wish  to  own  the 
covenant.  The  ore  beds  in  active  operation  brought  into  town  landless 
settlers  attracted  by  the  good  wages  paid  for  manual  labor  and  also 
some  undesirable  vagrants.  For  manv  of  these  laborers  attending  the 

O  j  C 

Sabbath  services  Minister  Lee’s  logical  sermons  fell  on  barren  ground, 
but  they  were  also  the  good  pastor’s  sheep  as  well  as  the  beginnings  of 
the  town’s  poor. 


The  alphabetical  list  of  church  members  in  the  Pigskin  Church 
Book  in  the  custody  of  the  Salisbury  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company 


75.  STM.  V.  1,  p.  26. 

76.  STM.  V.  2.  p.  28. 
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is  probably  not  complete.  Minister  Lee  was  punctilious  about  bis  Latin 
but  careless  about  his  records.  Moreover,  he  had  a  poor  memory.  At 
the  end  of  his  Pigskin  Book  is  bis  register  of  baptisms.  The  page  is 
beaded: 

“Baptizavi  bos  quorum  nomina  subscripta  sunt.  Viz.:  Alpha¬ 
betically  placed  with  date.” 

Among  the  entries  we  find: 

“for  Daniel  Bingham  viz:  Daniel  &  Eunice  1754  &  Caleb  1757 
&  another  and  one  more  nomina  forgotten  &  abi”  .  .  .  “f  ye  wife 
of  George  Russell  forgot  the  name.”  “for  Joshua  Porter’s  wife 
Josephina  60  (1760)  ;  &  Abigail  62  (1762  &  Eunice  &  Peter 
Buell  73  (1773)  &  Augustus  non  memor  temporis.” 

We  note  the  entry  is  under  the  father’s  name,  unless,  as  in  the  case 
of  Joshua  Porter’s  wife  the  husband  is  not  a  church  member,  or  the  wife 
is  a  widow.  Not  until  after  the  Revolution  is  the  wife  mentioned  witli 
her  husband  as  sponsor.  The  date  is  frequently  omitted. 

In  his  register  of  admissions,  although  he  carefully  notes  the  town 
church  from  which  each  member  is  dismissed,  there  are  no  dates  before 
1763,  but  after  about  1770  dates  seem  to  be  regularly  added.  In  bap¬ 
tisms,  too,  in  spite  of  the  caption  heading  this  list  “Alphabetically 
Placed  with  date,”  with  a  few  exceptions,  only  the  later  baptisms  arc 
dated. 

With  the  help  of  this  record  we  know  that  the  following  townsmen 
and  women  were  church  members.  During  the  first  years,  before  1750, 
besides  the  eleven  “Saints”  embodying  in  church  estate,  the  following 
names  are  listed : 

Keziali  Bluster  (Brewster)  and  bis  wife  and  Charles  Bluster  of 
Lebanon 
Seth  Case 

Ephraim  Colver  and  wife 
Aaron  Jaqua 

Joseph  Lee,  his  wife  Mary,  and  two  children 

James  Landon,  Esq.  from  Litchfield  elapsed  from  the  church 

John  Landon,  his  brother 

Jonathan  Moore  and  wife 

Capt.  Samuel  Moore,  watch  of  the  church 

Elias  Reed 

John  Smith 

Nathaniel  Smith 

Sam’l  Tousley 

Hannah  Welch  (husband  Samuel  not  mentioned) 

Hannah,  wife  of  J  ames  Austin 
Cyrenius  Woodworth 
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Following  these  earliest  admissions,  Lee  was  heartened  hy  t lie  con¬ 
tinuous  advent  of  new  settlers  of  old  Puritan  stock  who  brought  letters 
from  their  home  churches,  some  of  the  settlers  his  own  kin.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  names  important  in  the  development  of  the  town  up  to  the  French 
and  Indian  War  are  found  in  Lee’s  list,  viz:  Hezekiah  Camp  from  East 
Haven;  Jahez  Binghem  from  Windham;  Daniel  Bingham  from  Lebanon; 
Daniel  Morris;  John  Everts  from  Guilford;  Enoch  and  Noah  Strong 
from  Coventry;  William  Spencer  from  Suffield.  The  wives  of  some  of 
these  gentlemen  were  also  admitted  hy  letter,  also  a  few  others  desiring 
“to  he  led  into  sacrament”  were  admitted  hy  profession. 

Among  his  church  members  there  were  two  deaths  which  saddened 
him.  His  devoted  deacon,  Thomas  Chipman  died'0*  August  5,  1752 
(sic!),  and  Deacon  Joseph  Bird,  Escp,  September  9,  1754.  The  funeral 
sermon  for  Joseph  Bird  published  in  New  Haven  “at  the  desire  of  the 
bereaved”  illustrates  the  type  of  sermon  current  at  this  period.  Lee 
divides  the  sermon  into  “III  Sections:”  I.  Death,  the  work  of  God: 
II.  Death  is  exceedingly  dreadful  and  a  change  of  the  last  importance 
to  man;  III.  Oh  serve  the  manner  and  visible  effects  of  death.  The  last 
two  sections  are  greatly  amplified.  Death  is  continually  prevalent: 
death  is  made  dreadful  hy  not  considering  it  as  unexpected  and  surpris¬ 
ing;  death  overtakes  the  unprepared,  it  is  terrible  as  it  closes  forever  the 
space  of  time  for  repentance  and  grace.  Judgment  follows  immediately. 
The  soul  is  conveyed  to  Abraham’s  bosom  with  Lazarus  or  to  the  flames 
of  hell  with  the  rich  man.  As  to  the  “Manner  and  Visible  effects”  the 
soul  leaves  the  body  a  ghastly  relic.  After  this  horrifying  admonition 
Lee  turns  to  comfort  the  family  saying  that  the  true  believer  has  little 
reason  to  he  terrified.  He  counsels  the  children  to  follow  their  father’s 
example  and  pays  a  fine  tribute  to  the  departed  deacon. 

Baptisms  must  have  been  many  in  these  early  years  as  births  are 
numerous.  In  checking  the  Salisbury  vital  records  to  1750  there  are 
only  three  deaths  of  infants  noted.  Happily  for  the  minister  there  are 
many  marriages  recorded.  These  early  settlers  were  a  young  and  healthy 
lot.  They  had  to  he.  The  only  physicians  within  reach  during  this 
period  was  one  in  Sharon  and  another  in  Sheffield. 

Mr.  Lee  was  in  easy  horseback  communication  with  his  neighbor¬ 
ing  ministers,  Elisha  Webster  of  Canaan  (now  South  Canaan),  Solomon 
Palmer  of  Cornwall  who  after  his  defection  to  episcopacy  was  succeeeded 
hy  Hezekiah  Gold,  Stephen  Heaton  in  Goshen  and  Cyrus  Marsh  in  Kent. 
In  Sharon,  Peter  Pratt,  dismissed  for  disorderly  conduct  in  1747.  was 
succeeded  hy  John  Searl,  and,  in  1755,  hy  Cotton  Mather  Smith.  Not 
far  away  in  Massachusetts,  as  early  as  1735,  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Hubbard 
had  been  ordained  as  minister  in  Sheffield.  In  1743  after  the  North 
Parish  (Great  Barrington)  had  been  set  off  from  Sheffield  for  better 


76*.  STM.  Small  book  1740-1780).  p‘  226,  gives  date  of  death  plainly,  1752. 
This  must  be  a  mistake  for  1762  as  he  is  continuously  appointed  a  town 
official  up  to  January,  1762,  but  is  not  mentioned  after  this  date. 
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police  control,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins  was  ordained  as  minister  of  the 
new  parish. 

Persons  admitted  by  letter  or  profession  formed  the  inner  spiritual 
sanctuary,  “the  church,”  whose  members  were  under  its  watch  and  care. 
The  congregation  included  all  inhabitants  of  the  town.  They  were 
responsible  for  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  church,  were  taxed  for  its 
support  and  could  be  fined'7  for  non-attendance  on  worship.  Over  the 
non-church  members  the  ministerial  function  was  that  of  evangelist 
seeking  their  conversion,  a  duty  which  we  surmise  Minister  Lee  per¬ 
formed  with  much  discretion,  leaving  correction  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  civil  authorities,  and  doubtless  limiting  many  admonitions  to 
impersonal  utterances  from  the  pulpit.  The  “watch  and  care”  of  the 
church  over  its  members  was  another  matter.  Here  the  church  and  the 
minister  assumed  full  responsibility,  admonishing,  and  reprimanding 
lapses,  and,  if  the  faults  seemed  too  difficult  for  the  Salisbury  Church 
to  settle,  a  council  of  neighboring  churches  could  he  called  for  advice. 

In  Berkshire  County,  twenty  years  in  advance  of  Salisbury,  inter¬ 
esting  ecclesiastical  affairs  had  been  happening.  In  1735,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Indian  Affairs,  at 
which  Jonathan  Edwards  was  present,  an  appeal  was  sent  to  the  British 
Society78  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  New  England  for  funds 
for  a  mission  to  the  Indians  in  the  western  section  of  the  province  (now 
Berkshire  County;  at  this  date  Hampshire  County).  This  was  granted. 
The  Indians  were  persuaded  to  accept  a  missionary  and  young  John  Ser¬ 
geant,  recently  graduated  from  Yale,  accepted  a  call  to  the  work.  Gath¬ 
ering  the  Indians  in  the  neighborhood  of  Stockbridge  where  land  was 
reserved  for  them,  he  was  eminently  successful  in  Christianizing  them 
and  gathering  them  into  a  church.  Later,  David  Brainerd70,  Lee’s  col¬ 
lege  mate,  had  a  mission  to  an  Indian  encampment  not  far  from  Stock- 
bridge  where  he  was  in  close  cooperation  with  Sergeant’s  work. 

Jonathan  Edwards,  in  disfavor  by  the  “Old  Lights”  for  his  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  “Great  Awakening,”  was  dismissed  from  his  church  in  North¬ 
ampton  in  1750.  President  Stiles80  reports  that  Edwards  preached  a 
half  year  in  Canaan  and  undoubtedly  would  have  accepted  a  call  there 
if  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  New  England  had  not 
offered  him  the  Stockbridge  mission.  Sergeant  died  in  July,  1749,  and 


77.  Although  this  was  an  early  law  only  a  few  fines  for  non-attendance 
were  ever  collected  by  the  Salisbury  Justice  Court. 

78.  Not  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts — a  Church 
of  England  society. 

79.  Brainerd’s  mission,  however,  was  brief  for  he  died  of  tuberculosis  in 
Jonathan  Edwards’  house  in  Northampton,  October,  1747.  Edwards’ 
daughter,  Jerusha,  who  was  engaged  to  him,  nursed  Brainerd,  and 
stricken  with  the  same  disease  died  four  months  later. 

80.  Stiles,  Ezra.  Extracts  from  the  itineraries  and  other  miscellanies. 

1755-1794.  1916.  p.  182.  I  find  no  mention  of  this  elsewhere  but  if 

Stiles  is  correct  it  brought  Jonathan  Lee  in  close  contact  with  Jonathan 
Edwards. 
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in  1751,  Edwards  with  his  family  went  to  Stockbridge  and  took  over  Ser- 
grant’s  work.  Here  he  spent  seven  years  until  he  received  iiis  appoint¬ 
ment  as  president  of  New  Jersey  College  (Princeton)  in  1758.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  Lee  was  in  close  touch  with  these  negihboring  ministers 
although  there  is  no  record  of  exchanging  pulpits.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  Jonathan  Edwards  was  more  than  once  in  Salisbury  entertai  ed 

w 

by  Minister  Lee  and  that  Minister  Lee  was  a  guest  of  the  neighboring  pas¬ 
tors  in  Berkshire  County. 

There  is  no  suggestion  of  a  revival  of  religion  in  Salisbury  during 
this  early  period.  Jonathan  Edwards81,  frustrated  and  disturbed,  soar¬ 
ing  in  the  higher  realms  of  logical  thought  is  too  far  removed  from  the 
earth  for  practical  evangelism.  Salisbury  inhabitants  were  absorbed  in 
projects  for  developing  their  town  and  were  too  exhausted  by  strenuous 
manual  labor  for  the  emotional  tentions  of  revivals.  However,  it  is  not 
said  of  Lee’s  Salisbury  congregation,  as  it  was  said  of  Minister  Robbins’ 
early  congregation  in  Norfolk,  that  the  men  wTere  so  exhausted  on  the 
Sabbath  they  could  not  stay  awake  while  he  was  preaching.  Minister 
Lee,  himself,  although  a  “New7  Light”  holding  tenaciously  his  doctrinal 
position,  was  sane  and  conservative  and  lacked  the  emotional  “enthu¬ 
siasm”  necessary  to  support  an  active  revival. 

In  1751  the  County  of  Litchfield82  w7as  set  off  from  New  Haven 
County.  Salisbury’s  Thomas  Chipman,  J.  P.,  was  appointed  Justice  of 
the  Quorum  in  its  organization.  Immediately  a  new  Litchfield  County 
Consociation  and  a  Litchfield  County  Association  were  erected.  Seven 
years  after  Minister  Lee’s  ordination  the  Church  at  Salisbury  at  once 
came  in  as  a  member  and  took  an  active  part  in  these  legal  overhead 
bodies  ordered  by  the  Saybrook  Platform  with  no  apologies  for  its  ille¬ 
gal  break  with  the  New  Haven  Consociations. 

POLITICAL  RELATIONS 

There  was  no  official  empowered  to  legalize  deeds  resident  in  the 
town  of  Salisbury  before  1745  when  Thomas  Chipman  became  Justice 
of  Peace.  Before  this  date  deeds  were  acknowledged  in  Canaan  before 
Joseph  Bird,  in  Sharon,  before  Nathaniel  Skinner.  Several  proprietors 
who  could  acknowledge  deeds  w  ere  occasionally  in  town,  also  some  deeds 
were  acknowledged  before  John  Bostwick  who  sometimes  was  around 
and  later  took  up  land  and  lived  here.  Other  deeds  were  acknowledged 
in  New  Haven,  Litchfield,  Hartford  and  in  Dutchess  County.  All  deeds 
are  recorded  after  1741  in  the  Salisbury  Town  Records. 

The  occasional  visits  of  the  absent  proprietors  and  the  necessity  of 
sending  agents  to  the  General  Assembly  at  Hartford  in  relation  to  town 
matters  kept  the  townspeople  in  touch  with  colonial  affairs.  Salisbury 


81.  During  this  period  Edwards  composed  his  monumental  work,  The  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Will. 

82.  Col.  Rec.  V.  10,  p.  58. 
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was  a  rapidly  developing  but  self-contained  community.  As  yet,  in 
1754,  the  inhabitants  had  no  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  colonial 
affairs  outside  their  own  township.  The  French  and  Indian  War  in 
which  Salisbury  was  soon  to  he  actively  participating  changed  this. 

Until  this  war  broke  out  Salisbury  had  never  sent  in  its  Grand  List 
to  the  General  Assembly  and  had  never  been  taxed  by  the  Colony.  The 
Colonial  Records,  October,  1755,  includes  Salisbury8  1  for  the  first  time 
in  its  Grand  List  of  the  several  towns.  On  January,  1756,  “in  the  present 
extraordinary  emergencies  of  government,”  a  general  tax84  is  laid  on  all 
polls  and  rateable  estates.  Salisbury85  was  slow  in  collecting  this  tax 
for  it  prays  the  General  Assembly  to  be  exempted  from  a  fine  for  tardi¬ 
ness.  A  year  later  Salisbury  elected  its  first  two  representatives86  to 
that  body,  sending  John  Everts  and  Thomas  Chipman  to  the  May  ses¬ 
sion,  1757.  From  1757  to  1760,  James  Landon,  Josiah  Stoddard,  John 
Hutchinson,  and  Samuel  Moore  represented  the  town 


83.  Col.  Rec.  Vol.  10,  p.  404,  440. 

84.  Col.  Rec.  V.  10,  p.  417. 

85.  Col.  Rec.  V.  10,  p.  511. 

86.  Church,  Samuel.  Historical  Address.  1842.  p.  65. 
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THE  FRENCH  AND  INDIAN  WAR  1754-1763 


Although  there  had  been  peace  since  the  treaty  between  France 
and  England  in  1748  the  fear  of  Indian  raids  lingered.  Crown  Point 
lield  by  tbe  French,  as  ten  years  before,  was  still  an  imminent  source  of 
danger  to  tbe  Berkshires  and  to  northwest  Connecticut.  Salisbury  did 
not  escape  an  Indian  panic.  In  tbe  spring  of  1754  two  Indians  from 
Kent  living  at  Stockbridge  pursued  two  white  men  leading  horses  which 
the  Indians  thought  were  stolen  from  them,  whereupon  the  white  men 
fired  upon  the  Indians  and  beat  one  of  them  to  death.  The  white  men 
escaped  lightly,  one  being  acquitted,  tbe  other  getting  off  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  punishment.  This  aroused  an  ominous  sullenness  among  the 
Stockbridge  Indians.  On  August  28,  a  New  York  village  was  destroyed 
by  a  force  of  Canadian  Indians.  Four  days  later  a  messenger  broke 
into  Jonathan  Edwards’  Sunday  service  with  the  news  that  a  whole  fam¬ 
ily  had  been  massacred  in  tbe  northern  part  of  the  town  by  two  Indians 
which  they  had  driven  away.  Although  this  Indian  act  of  vengeance 
for  the  murder  of  one  of  their  tribe  had  no  connection  with  the  raid 
by  tbe  Canadian  Indians  tbe  town  was  in  a  panic.  Families  hurriedly 
fled  to  the  south  to  find  refuge  in  Canaan  and  Salisbury.  Jonathan 
Edwards  sent  bis  mission  Indians  to  Betblehem  under  tbe  protection  of 
Minister  Joseph  Bellamy.  Minister  Lee  in  Salisbury  did  bis  part  in 
calming  the  fears  of  bis  parishioners  while  the  town  provided  for  the 
refugees. 

Although  there  is  no  record  of  the  first  Salisbury  train  bands  the 
military  titles  of  a  number  of  the  early  settlers  would  suggest  that  after 
King  George’s  War  there  was  considerable  effort  towards  military  train¬ 
ing.  Certainly  after  Robert  Walker’s  gift  of  land  for  a  Parade  Ground 
in  1750  train  bands  were  practicing  upon  it.  During  the  French  and 
Indian  War  Salisbury  bad  two  train  bands,  one  under  Capt.  James  Lan- 
don,  tbe  other  under  Capt.  Samuel  Moore.  Salisbury  could  furnish  both 
officers  and  well  equipped  men  for  enlistment  in  Connecticut’s  several 
regiments. 

Underlying  the  fear  of  Indian  raids  were  the  still  unsettled  rival 
claims  of  the  two  sovereign  powers,  France  and  England,  for  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  new  world.  Even  before  the  declaration  of  the  Seven 
Years’  War  (1756-1763)  in  Europe  which  pitted  France  against  England 
hostilities  in  America  were  begun.  Governor  Dinwiddie  of  Virginia 
determined  to  make  a  stand  against  the  French  inroads  in  the  Ohio  Val¬ 
ley  and  in  the  winter  of  1754  commissioned  young  George  Washington 
to  carry  a  protest  to  the  commander  of  Fort  Le  Boeuf,  the  newly  built 
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French  fort  in  this  territory.  Later  in  the  summer  Washington,  in  com¬ 
mand  of  a  small  body  of  militia  fired  upon  some  French  troops,  thus 
opening  the  French  and  Indian  War  of  1754  to  1763. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  aware  of  the  weakness  of  the  colonies  without 
any  plan  of  concerted  action  called  a  Colonial  Conference  which  met 
at  Albany  in  1754  and  adopted  a  Plan  of  Union  but  this  plan  met  no 
support  from  conservative  New  England. 

England  sent  a  fleet  under  the  command  of  General  Braddock  to 
Virginia  to  protect  her  possessions.  Four  campaigns  were  planned 
for  1755.  In  the  campaign  to  capture  Fort  Duquesne  (Pittsburgh)  Gen¬ 
eral  Braddock  was  killed.  The  campaign  against  Fort  Niagara  was  a 
total  failure.  The  campaign  against  Acadia  which  resulted  in  the  mass 
deportation  of  17,000  Acadians1 2  was  hailed  as  the  only  victory  of  1755. 
The  campaign  which  concerns  Salisbury  was  the  one  planned  against 
Crown  Point. 

After  Braddock’s  death  General  Shirley,  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
took  over  as  Commander-in-chief  for  the  year  1755.  The  expedition 
against  Crown  Point  for  which  Connecticut  raised  several  regiments  in 
which  Salisburv  men  were  enlisted  was  under  the  command  of  General 
William  Johnson.  A  word  about  Johnson  is  in  order  here.  William 
Johnson,  a  well-to-do  Irishman  of  good  birth,  had  been  appointed  by 
General  Braddock  as  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  Johnson  was  a 
unique  character.  He  had  married  a  squaw,  a  daughter  of  an  Indian 
chief.  Living  among  the  Six  Nations  he  built  a  pretentious  manor 
house  on  the  Mohawk  River  and  having  been  made  a  sachem  lie  had 
an  immense  influence  over  the  various  Indian  tribes  securing  them  as 
allies  of  the  English  from  the  French  who  were  assiduously  wooing 
them.  The  Crown  authorized  large  sums-  which  lie  spent  lavishly  in 
gifts  of  uniforms,  trinkets,  and  fire  arms  to  hold  their  wavering  allegi¬ 
ance. 

General  William  Johnson  in  command  of  the  expedition  to  Crown 
Point  was  given  6000  troops  mainly  from  New  England.  To  add  to  these 
he  collected  a  thousand  Indian  warriors  at  his  manor,  feasted  them  with 
oxen  roasted  whole  and  flung  down  the  war  belt  to  them,  but  lie  mus¬ 
tered  for  his  campaign  only  a  third  of  them.  For  this  campaign  of  1755 
Connecticut  raised  1500  men  under  the  command  of  Major  General 
Phineas  Lyman. 

General  Johnson  chose  for  the  site  of  his  main  encampment  a  place 
about  forty  miles  above  Albany  toward  the  head  of  the  Hudson  River.  To 
this  site  troops,  ammunition,  and  supplies  could  he  transported  by  water. 
Here  lie  remained  with  the  main  body  of  his  division  and  proceeded  to 
build  and  fortify  Ford  Edward. 

1.  Four  hundred  French  exiles  were  sent  to  Connecticut  and  distributed 
by  order  of  the  General  Assembly  January,  1756,  to  51  towns.  Each 
town  is  commanded  to  care  for  these  families  and  support  them  as  if 
they  were  inhabitants  of  said  town.  Col.  Rec.  V.  10,  p.  452. 

2.  Johnson’s  account  of  Indian  expenses  from  March,  1755,  to  October, 
1756,  amounted  to  19,619  pounds,  9  shillings,  IV2  pence.  Johnson,  Sir 
William.  Papers.  1921.  V.  2.  p.  645. 
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Through  Lake  George  a  waterway  led  to  Crown  Point,  the  French 
stronghold  on  Lake  Champlain.  The  southern  end  of  Lake  George  was 
selected  hy  Johnson  as  a  strategic  spot  for  another  fort.  Cutting  a  road 
14  miles  through  the  forest  to  this  point  Johnson  dispatched  Col.  Lyman 
with  500  men  to  build  Fort  William  Henry. 

General  Dieskau  was  the  French  commander  at  Crown  Point  where 
a  force  of  3500  men  were  stationed.  Starting  out  with  2000  men  600 
of  whom  were  Indians,  Dieskau  himself  led  a  surprise  attack  against 
the  two  forts.  Johnson,  warned,  sent  a  detachment  of  1000  men  to  meet 
them  which  the  ambushed  Indians  completely  routed  and  caused  to  flee 
to  the  forts.  As  it  was  learned  that  Dieskau  intended  to  attack  Fort 
William  Henry,  barricades  and  intrenchments  were  hastily  thrown  up 
there.  In  the  fierce  battle  that  followed  Dieskau  was  captured.  John¬ 
son  was  wounded  and  the  command  then  devolved  upon  Col.  Lyman. 
Under  Lyman,  at  last,  the  French  were  thoroughly  routed  and  fled. 
Although  the  credit  for  the  turn  of  the  battle  that  led  to  the  British 
success  belongs  to  Col.  Lyman  no  mention  is  made  of  him  in  Johnson’s 
report.  The  British  depressed  by  Braddock’s  disaster  and  the  failure 
to  capture  Niagara  made  the  most  of  this  victory,  granting  William  John¬ 
son  a  baronetcy  and  awarding  him  the  sum  of  5000  pounds. 

The  successful  rout  of  the  French  inspired  the  New  Englanders 
with  a  keen  desire  to  advance  on  Crown  Point,  now  depleted  of  men 
and  their  commander  captured.  Although  both  Col.  Lyman  and  Win. 
Shirley,  commander-in-chief,  urged  it.  Johnson,  wounded,  and  who  for 
that  reason  would  have  had  to  depute  the  command  to  Col.  Lyman,  for¬ 
bade  the  advance  and  decided  to  spend  the  time  in  strengthening  Fort 
William  Henry.  When  November  put  an  end  to  this  work,  leaving  700 
men  to  garrison  the  new  fort,  3000  colonials  in  a  state  of  semi-mutiny, 
half  frozen  for  want  of  warm  clothing  and  comfortable  shelter  (the 
barracks  of  Fort  William  Henry  for  lack  of  boards  and  glass  were  not 
floored  and  were  without  windows)  scattered  for  home. 

Salisbury’s  loss  of  men  in  this  campaign  is  not  known  hut  the  men 
returning  could  tell  many  hair-raising  scenes  of  Indian  atrocities  they 
had  witnessed  and  were  fighting  mad  over  Johnson’s  refusal  to  permit 
Col.  Lyman  to  follow  up  the  victory  and  take  Crown  Point. 

Again  in  1756  Connecticut  raised  an  army  of  2500  men  divided 
into  four  regiments  of  eight  companies  each.  Among  the  officers  the 
Rev.  Jonathan  Lee  was  appointed  chaplain  of  the  first  regiment. 

On  the  Sunday  before  leaving  Salisbury  for  li is  regiment,  May  23, 
1756,  Jonathan  Lee  preached  his  farewell  sermon.  It  is  a  truly  humble 
and  touching  address  in  which  he  places  himself  entirely  at  Cod’s  dis¬ 
posal,  knowing  that  he  is  facing  hardship  and  distress  and  possibly  death 
itself.  He  bewails  his  own  shortcomings  and  admonishes  his  people 
to  stand  hy  their  covenant  vows.  True  to  the  Westminster  Catechism, 
he  takes  occasion  to  damn  the  new  teaching  of  universal  salvation,  warn¬ 
ing  his  congregation  of  its  danger.  The  following  week  Jonathan  Lee 
joined  his  regiment  and  with  four  other  regiments  with  their  command- 
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ing  officers  marched  up  through  the  Berkshires  to  Albany  and  from 
there  Lee  and  his  regiment  proceeded  to  Fort  Edward. 

The  objective  of  this  year,  as  the  year  before,  was  the  reduction  of 
Fort  Niagara  and  of  Crown  Point.  General  Shirley  proceeded  to  Os¬ 
wego  for  the  reduction  of  Fort  Niagara,  hut  before  Shirley  could  reach 
Oswego,  General  Montcalm  who  had  withdrawn  a  considerable  force 
from  Crown  Point  descended  upon  Oswego  and  took  it,  preventing  Shir¬ 
ley’s  advance  to  Fort  Niagara.  Thus  this  campaign  was  a  failure. 

The  year  of  Lee’s  chaplaincy,  1756,  was  one  of  total  and  depressing 
inaction.  The  histories  pass  over  this  period  with  a  single  sentence. 
The  British  government  had  replaced  General  Shirley  with  Lord  Lou¬ 
don  as  commander-in-chief.  General  Abercrombie  was  second  in  com¬ 
mand,  substituting  for  Lord  Loudon.  Lord  Loudon  did  not  arrive  at 
New  \  ork  until  August. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Edward  and  Fort  William  Henry  some  7000 
men  were  assembled.  Col.  Winslow  was  in  command  of  Fort  Edward, 
Col.  Lyman,  of  Fort  William  Henry.  With  Montcalm  occupied  on  Lake 
Ontario,  Crown  Point  with  its  depleted  force  was  at  the  mercy  of  the 
regiments  of  these  two  forts  just  below  it. 

The  colonial  soldiers  idled  the  summer  away  under  the  incompe¬ 
tent  command  of  Abercrombie  who  awaited  orders  from  Lord  Loudon. 
When  Loudon  arrived  too  late  for  the  expedition  to  reduce  Crown  Point 
he  brought  with  him  a  special  order  from  the  Crown  that  no  provincial 
officer  under  any  circumstances  should  rank  higher  than  a  senior  captain 
of  the  regulars.  Thus  a  young  British  Major  would  take  precedence  over 
veterans  like  Col.  Winslow  and  Col.  Lyman  or  over  George  Washington. 
The  officers  of  the  New  England  regiments  threatened  to  go  home  in 
a  .body,  hut  Winslow,  level-headed,  appealed  to  the  men  to  swallow  this 
humiliation  for  the  present. 

The  soldiers,  eager  for  the  capture  of  Crown  Point,  were  discouraged 
at  the  delay  and  incompetence  of  the  British  officers  and  were  mad¬ 
dened  at  the  insults  the  British  regulars  cast  at  the  colonial  militia.  It 
must  have  been  a  heartbreaking  experience  for  Chaplain  Lee  whose 
time  was  filled  with  his  pastoral  duties  of  visiting  the  sick  and  burying 
the  dead.  We  may  he  sure  that  he  plead  with  the  men  to  have  patience 
and  was  a  help  to  Winslow  and  Lyman  in  keeping  order.  Shocked 
he  must  have  been,  not  only  by  seeing  his  good  English  soldiers  bring¬ 
ing  in  enemy  scalps  for  bounty,  hut  quite  as  much  by  the  unrestrained 
open  profanity,  drunkenness  and  Sabbath  breaking.  We  may  he  sure 
that  his  sermons  lambasted  these  venial  sins  and  were  spiced  with  fiery 
descriptions  of  the  future  punishment  meeted  out  to  sinners  in  hell. 
Ranking  in  status  as  a  superior  colonial  officer,  inwardly  he  must  have 
suffered  with  them  the  humiliation,  the  frustration  and  the  impatience 
they  felt  under  their  British  leaders. 

When  the  colonial  army  for  the  year  1756  was  disbanded  in  the  late 
autumn  and  Lee  and  his  fellow  townsmen  returned  to  their  families  the 
seed  of  a  burning  resentment  against  submission  to  the  incompetent 
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authority  of  their  own  racial  stock  had  been  sown  which  blazed  later 
in  the  war  that  won  their  independence. 

The  next  year5,  1757,  was  even  worse.  Fort  Edward  and  Fort  Wil¬ 
liam  Henry  were  to  he  left  unsustained  while  troops  were  called  off  to 
recapture  Louisburg.  This  order  was  cancelled  hut  too  late  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  these  forts.  Montcalm,  the  able  French  general,  saw  his  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  moving  his  army  from  Crown  Point  seized  Fort  W  illiam 
Henry.  Following  the  surrender  the  blood-thirsty  Indians  rushed  into 
the  fort,  tomahawking  the  sick  and  wounded,  women,  children,  and  col¬ 
umns  of  captive  soldiers,  despite  Montcalm’s  efforts  to  restrain  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  disasterous  three  years  and  the  disaffection 
with  the  British  leadership,  the  colonies  must  he  free  from  the  threat 
of  the  allied  French  and  Indians.  Connecticut  continued  to  raise  more 
troops  and  money  for  the  new  campaigns  and  Salisbury  militia  filled  its 
annual  quota.  Under  the  ministry  of  Pitt,  in  September,  1759,  the  im¬ 
portant  citadel  of  Quebec  fell  to  tbe  British  which  virtually  ended  the 
war.  After  a  struggle  of  nearly  a  century  the  French  dominion  in  Amer¬ 
ica  was  ended.  Some  three  years  later  in  1763  the  treaty  between  France 
and  England  ceded  Canada  to  the  British. 

Malcolm  Rudd  in  his  Brief  Military  History3 4  gives  us  the  names  of 
some  of  the  Salisbury  men  enlisted  in  this  war.  In  the  campaign  of  1755 
in  the  2nd  Connecticut  Regiment  Capt.  Samuel  Bellows  commanded 
the  8th  Company.  In  the  Company  of  Lieut. -Col.  Whiting  in  the  same 
regiment  served  Corporals  Isaac  Bird  and  Jonathan  Chipman  and  Pri¬ 
vates  Nathaniel  Buell,  Timothy  Chittenden,  and  Lot  Norton.  Also 
Simeon  Strong,  John  Haniner,  and  four  Woodworths,  and  three  Tuttles 
were  in  the  same  Company.  In  1756,  in  the  1st  Regiment  of  Connecticut 
Jonathan  Lee  was  Chaplain  and  in  the  3rd  Regiment  some  twenty  Salis¬ 
bury  men  enlisted.  In  1757  fully  seventy-five  Salisbury  men  marched 
to  the  relief  of  Fort  William  Henry  on  Lake  George,  among  which  were 
Lieut.  Jonathan  Moore  and  Lieut.  Joseph  Lee.  Nearly  one-third  of  the 
male  population  in  Salisbury  were  in  active  service  in  this  campaign. 
In  1758  and  in  1759  Salisbury  filled  its  quota  which  included  the  names 
of  Nathaniel  Buell,  now  an  Ensign.  Lieut.  Isaac  Peck,  Sergeant  Andrew 
Barton,  Corporal  Samuel  Skinner,  Corporal  John  Nichols,  and  another 
half  d  ozen  privates. 


3.  In  1757  fully  75  Salisbury  men  were  scattered  in  different  regiments 
in  which  Jonathan  Moore  and  Joseph  Lee  were  lieutenants. 

4.  Rudd,  Malcolm  D.  Brief  Military  History.  (In  Historical  Collections 
relating  to  the  Town  of  Salisbury.  Vol.  1,  p.  132f.)  Here  are  also  given 
the  text  of  several  documents  relating  to  Salisbury’s  contribution  to 
this  war. 
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ETHAN  ALLEN  AND  FURNACE  VILLAGE  1752-1768 

During  the  years  preceeding  the  French  and  Indian  War,  Philip 
Livingston  instead  of  developing  the  forge  in  the  “Hollow”  which  he 
purhcased  of  Lamh  had  in  1750  a  furnace  at  Ancram  on  his  own  manor 
for  which  the  “Great  Oar  Hill”  furnished  the  ore.  A  number  of  furnaces 
were  already  in  operation  in  the  other  colonies.  Why  not  one  in  Salis¬ 
bury  with  its  plentiful  supply  of  good  ore? 

The  forge  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Wononscopomuc  hammering  out 
;eleven  and  a  half  tons  of  good  bar  iron”  annually,  through  various 
conveyances  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Owen  brothers  who  in 
1762,  were  ready  to  sell  out.  Ethan  Allen,  a  very  young  man,  ever  alert 
for  a  new  venture,  now  comes  into  the  picture. 

This  highly  interesting  person  was  horn  in  Litchfield  January  10, 
1738.  His  father  bought  a  right  in  Cornwall,  moving  his  family  there. 
Ethan  was  the  oldest  of  eight  children.  A  precocious  child,  his  father 
intended  to  send  him  to  college  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  placed  him 
under  the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Lee,  to  prepare  him  for  en¬ 
trance  to  Yale.  We  wonder  what  Lee  could  make  of  this  clever,  impet¬ 
uous  lad.  In  Cornwall  Ethan  had  sat  Sunday  after  Sunday  under  the 
preaching  of  the  apostate  Solomon  Palmer  who  in  1754  sought  an  epis¬ 
copal  ordination  in  England.  In  his  own  home,  perfectly  familiar  with 
the  Bible  as  the  final  source  of  authority,  he  must  have  listened  to  heated 
discussions  between  his  orthodox  neighbors  and  his  intellectual  father, 
who  some  way  or  other  had  become  inoculated  with  the  new  philosophy 
of  the  French  Deists.  Lee’s  influence,  if  any  at  all,  was  only  temporary, 
for  within  a  short  time  Ethan’s  father,  Joseph  Allen,  died  and  Ethan 
took  over  the  responsibilities  of  the  head  of  the  family. 

In  1757,  at  nineteen  he,  left  his  farm  duties  to  his  brothers’  care 
and  enlisted  in  Col.  Lyman’s  Company  for  service  in  the  French  and 
Indian  War  at  Fort  William  Henry.  Upon  reaching  it  however  he  re¬ 
mained  only  fourteen  days  for  it  was  too  late  for  the  projected  campaign 
against  Crown  Point.  Returning  to  Cornwall,  after  running  the  farm  four 
years  longer  he  was  in  the  possession  of  fifty  pounds  which  he  lent  to 
his  cousin,  Elihu  Allen,  to  purchase  a  farm.  With  this  capital  which  he 
could  count  on  he  came  to  Salisbury. 
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At  this  date,  1761,  t lie  forge  erected  hy  the  three  partners,  Josiah 
Stoddard,  Benajah  Williams  and  William  Spencer,  together  with  the 
30  x  5  rod  narrow  strip  of  ore,  the  water  rights,  and  the  Furnace  Lot  of 
48  acres,  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  Leonard  Owen. 

In  1761  John  LI  azeltine,  a  prosperous  man  from  Uxbridge,  was  visit¬ 
ing  his  brother  Paul  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Forge.  The  brothers,  Samuel 
and  Elisha  Forbes,  owned  a  forge  in  what  is  now  North  Canaan  and  also 
tracts  of  limestone  in  that  township.  Ethan  Allen,  now  twenty-three 
years  old,  showed  his  initiative.  He  sought  the  company  of  the  wealthy 
John  blazeltine  and  the  enterprising  Forbes  brothers  and  induced  them 
to  include  him  in  a  plan  for  replacing  the  primitive  forge  with  a  power¬ 
ful  new  blast  furnace1 2 3.  Hazeltine  put  up  most  of  the  capital  (4/8  I ,  the 
Fori  )es  contributed  their  share  (3/8),  and  Ethan  threw  in  his  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  his  mortgage  on  his  cousin’s  farm  as  the  necessary  1/8.  Thus 
the  partnership,  Hazeltine,  Forbes,  and  Allen  was  formed. 

In  January,  1762,  the  partners  secured  a  deed  from  Leanard  Owen- 
lor  48  aci  •es  of  land  and  the  3  acres  upon  which  his  forge,  two  coal 
houses,  and  two  dwelling  houses  stood,  together  with  the  forge,  water 
rights,  and  right  to  dig  and  cart  ore  from  Owen’s  30  hy  5  rod  strip  ad¬ 
joining  the  “Great  Oar  Hill,*  and  the  privilege  of  cutting  and  coaling 
2/3  of  the  proper  coal  wood  on  the  365  acres  on  Taconnuck  Mountain, 
now  Mt.  Riga,  which  Thomas  Lamb  had  sold  Owen  the  autumn  before. 
Chestnut  trees,  useful  for  splitting  rails,  were  specifically  excluded  in 
this  deed.  Thus  was  erected  the  second"  blast  furnace  in  Connecticut 
later  to  become  famous  as  the  Salisbury  Furnace  but  until  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  simply  designated  as  “the  Furnace.” 

Sometime  in  1762  the  Furnace  built  into  the  slope  below  the  present 
Salisbury  Bank  was  finished  and  put  into  operation.  It  was  immediately 
successsful  and  in  December  29,  1763,  Ethan  Allen4  bought  a  house  and 
95  acres  for  500  pounds  from  Eliphalet  Buell.  This  house  stood  directly 

1.  The  blast  furnace  differs  from  a  primitive  simple  forge  in  which  ore 
heated  with  charcoal  forms  a  malleable  mass  which  can  be  hammered 
out  into  useful  articles.  After  the  blast  furnaces  turned  out  bars  called 
later  pig  iron,  the  forges  heated  and  hammered  these  bars  into  various' 
shapes. 

In  a  blast  furnace,  by  the  intense  heat  produced  by  forcing  a  blast  of 
air  into  the  furnace,  the  charcoal  and  iron  ore,  to  which  limestone  is 
added,  are  fused  and  a  chemical  reaction  takes  place.  The  iron,  oxy- 
dized,  melts  and  the  liquid  iron  is  then  drawn  off  into  moulds.  The  im¬ 
purities  in  the  ore  combine  with  the  lime  and,  liquidized,  are  lighter  than 
the  liquid  iron  and  therefore  can  be  drawn  off  through  a  duct  placed 
higher  than  the  duct  for  the  melted  iron.  These  impurities  called  slag, 
when  cooled,  become  cinders.  The  glassy  cinders  were  used  on  the 
roads,  and  when  crushed  by  travel  made  an  excellent  surface. 

2.  SLR.  V.  3,  p.  763-4. 

3.  Gov.  Winthrop  built  a  blast  furnace  in  North  Haven  beside  the  outlet 
of  Lake  Saltonstall,  which  is  said  to  have  been  in  operation  between 
1655  and  1679  or  1680.  Keith  and  Harte.  Early  iron  industry  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  p.  8. 

SLR.  V.  4,  p.  6. 


4. 
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Spillway  Lake  JT  ononscopomuc  where  early  Furnace  was  erected 


The  surface  of  the  pond  is  level  with  the  top  of  the  stone  wall.  The 
road  goes  over  the  dam  and  the  spill-way.  The  spill-way  shown  still 
falls  many  feet  into  the  brook  below. 

— Photo  by  M.  E.  Pettee 

opposite  the  former  Railroad  Station5.  In  my  school  days  a  well  with 
chain  and  bucket  stood  in  front  of  the  present  house  on  the  site  of 
Ethan’s  original  house,  which  was  pointed  out  as  Ethan  Allen’s  Well. 
Part  of  Ethan’s  house,  which  must  have  heen  an  ample  one,  was  moved 
to  a  site  on  the  Lakeville-Millerton  road  and  a  few  years  ago  it  was 
bought  and  restored  by  Mrs.  Fish. 

Heman  Allen  who  seems  to  have  acquired  some  interest  in  the 
Furnace  exchanged  his  share  in  the  Cornwall  farm  for  half  of  this 
house.  In  1762  Ethan  had  married  Mary  Bronson  of  Woodbury  and 
brought  her  to  Salisbury.  Ethan,  his  wife,  and  younger  brother,  Ira, 
apparently  lived  with  Heman  in  this  house  during  the  three  years  in 
which  Ethan  was  interested  in  the  Furnace.  A  plank  walk  below  the 
dam  across  the  brook  led  to  the  floor  of  the  Furnace. 

In  less  than  two  years  John  Hazeltine6  and  Samuel  Forbes  sold 
their  interests  in  the  Furnace  to  Charles  and  George  Caldwell.  Ethan 
Allen7  retained  his  interest  in  it  until  October  31,  1765,  when  he  deeded 
his  share  to  George  Caldwell  who  then  became  owner  of  25/32  rights, 
a  controlling  interest.  Three  years  later  Caldwell8  sold  half  of  the  Fur¬ 
nace  property  to  Richard  Smith  of  Boston  for  1530  pounds  lawful  money. 

5.  Now  occupied  by  the  Salisbury  Public  Health  Nursing  Association. 

6.  SLR.  V.  3,  p.  786-7. 

7.  SLR.  V.  4,  p.  203. 

8.  SLR.  V.  4,  p.  272. 
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House  on  site  of  the  Ethan  Allen  House 


House  on  the  site  of  H email  and  Ethan  Allen  s  House  opposite  the 
old  Railroad  Station  ( Welfare  Building  now).  A  well  with  chain  and 
bucket  used  to  stand  in  front  yard  known  as  the  Ethan  Allen  Well. 

— Photo  by  M.  E.  Pettee 


This  is  a  portion  of  the  original  house  removed  at  a  later  date  and 
restored  recently  by  Mrs.  Fish.  It  is  on  the  Miller  ton  Road. 

— Photo  by  M.  E.  Pettee 
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During  the  three  years  1762  to  1765  Ethan  Allen  seems  to  have  fur¬ 
nished  the  chief  entertainment  of  the  town.  He  was  a  powerfully  built 
man,  over  six  feet  in  height.  He  had  the  strength  of  an  ox  and  he 
delighted  in  exhibiting  his  prowess.  It  is  said  that  he  could  seize  by  his 
teeth  and  throw  over  his  head  a  series  of  hags  each  containing  a  bushel 
of  salt  as  fast  as  two  men  could  bring  them  to  him.  Salisbury  was  not  a 
dull  town.  Its  chief  entertainer  provided  plenty  of  work  for  the  Justice 
of  Peace,  John  Hutchinson.  Ethan  got  into  trouble  with  his  neighbor, 
Sam  Tousley,  over  pigs.  He  had  locked  Tousley’s  swine  in  a  pen  belong¬ 
ing  to  Sam  Keyes  and  was  duly  fined  for  this.  Ethan’s  profanity  shocked 
and  delighted  the  town,  and  he  was  hauled  into  court  for  his  misde¬ 
meanor.  Most  conspicuous  of  all  his  misdeeds  was  his  treatment  of  his 
former  partner,  George  Caldwell,  after  Heman  and  Ethan  had  amicably 
sold  their  rights  to  him.  Presumably  celebrating  this  sale  with  many 
toasts,  they  fell  into  an  argument  and  not  being  able  to  come  to  a  log¬ 
ical  conclusion,  they  resorted  to  physiacl  force  and  Ethan,  giant  that  he 
was,  "hared  his  naked  body,”  or  in  less  conventional  language,  pulled 
off  li  is  shirt,  and  with  his  great  fists  lit  into  Caldwell.  For  this  breach 
of  the  peace  Justice  John  Hutchinson  fined  him  ten  shillings.  Cald¬ 
well  had  still  more  coming  to  him  for  as  Ethan  was  leaving  town  he  met 
up  with  him  on  the  Undermountain  Road  and  Ethan  was  again  arrested 
by  Constable  Luke  Camp  for  assault. 

If  not  making  trouble  Ethan  was  experimenting  in  something  new. 
He  was  daring  enough  to  get  himself  inoculated  for  smallpox,  at  that 
date,  a  dangerous  and  illegal  practice  and  Selectman  Stoddard  threat¬ 
ened  to  prosecute  him  for  it. 

Minister  Lee  had  his  troubles.  Not  only  was  Ethan’s  scandalous 
profanity  and  Sabbath  breaking  infecting  the  town  hut  a  far  more  seri¬ 
ous  threat  to  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Westminister  Catechism,  which  Lee 
was  pledged  to  uphold,  was  Ethan’s  intimacy  during  this  period  with  the 
professed  Deist,  Thomas  Young,  just  over  the  border  in  the  Oblong. 
This  unholy  alliance  with  a  free-thinker  must  have  whetted  Parson  Lee’s 
sermons  to  their  keenest  edge,  for  such  apostacy  could  only  lead  to  a 
future  doom  in  hell. 

Ethan  was  always  on  the  alert  for  a  new  adventure.  After  selling 
out  to  Caldwell,  in  December,  1765,  he  took  his  wife,  Mary,  and  her 
babies  to  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  where  he  bought  rights  in  the 
lead  mines  here.  Here  his  cousin  Joseph  Allen  lived,  whose  son, 
Thomas  Allen,  minister  in  Pittsfield,  married  Jonathan  Lee’s  daughter, 
Elizabeth.  The  lead  mines  proved  a  failure  and  Ethan  became  involved 
in  litigation  with  his  wife’s  relatives  who  had  put  money  into  the  mine. 
Shocked  at  Ethan’s  profane  ways,  Northampton  requested  him  to  leave 
the  town  and  in  1767  he  returned  with  his  family  to  Brother  Heman  in 
Salisbury.  He  left  Mary  and  her  children  in  Heman’s  care  while  he 
passed  the  winter  and  spring  of  1767-8  scouting  in  Vermont,  travelling 
about  on  snowshoes,  shooting  deer,  sleeping  in  the  open  wrapped  in  a 
deer-skin,  or  in  a  hut  of  a  heaver  trapper,  perhaps  acquiring  valuable 
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skins  for  his  brother’s  store.  In  the  spring,  having  crossed  the  moun¬ 
tains,  he  returned  down  the  Connecticut  River  to  Salisbury  and  joined 
his  family  at  Heman’s. 

At  this  date,  ten  years  before  the  Revolution,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Furnace,  later  appropriately  called  “Furnace  \  illage”!>,  there  were  a 
number  of  buildings.  The  Furnace  itself  was  a  squat  square  stone  struc¬ 
ture,  its  floor  on  the  ground  helow  the  dam.  its  west  side  built  into  the 
hill  The  top  of  the  Furnace  was  level  with  the  upper  slope  of  the 
bill.  As  charcoal  had  to  be  kept  dry,  two  or  more  coal  houses  were  prob¬ 
ably  conveniently  situated  on  the  brow  of  the  hill.  A  dirt  runway  led 
to  the  top  of  the  Furnace.  Into  its  open  top  iron  ore,  charcoal,  and  lime¬ 
stone,  broken  into  small  pieces,  were  dumped.  Huge  piles  of  ore  and 
limestone  were  heaped  about  on  the  top  of  the  hill  or  on  the  slope  of 
the  small  pond  now  occupied  by  a  shop,  stores,  and  other  buildings. 
The  Furnace  employing  even  at  this  early  date  some  60  men  was  the 
center  of  activity.  By  day  oxen  were  hauling  ore  from  the  strip  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  “Great  Oar  Hill/*  Charcoal  pits  were  fired  on  “Taconnuck 
Mountain**1 11  and  loads  of  charcoal  were  packed  and  carried  in  great 
leathern  bags  slung  over  the  backs  of  horses.  Carts  could  not  get  through 
the  forest  paths.  Limestone  was  carted  from  Canaan.  Lip  and  down 
the  runway  built  from  the  crest  of  the  hill  to  the  open  top  of  the  Fur¬ 
nace  men  were  busy  night  and  day  dumping  ore,  limestone  and  fuel 
into  the  greedy  mouth.  Huge  leather  bellows  worked  by  the  great 
water  wheel  below  the  dam  supplied  the  blast  of  air  which  increased  the 
fierce  heat.  A  vent  hole  above  the  level  of  the  melted  iron  permitted 
the  escape  of  the  waste  material  called  slag  and  the  fluid  iron  below 
the  slag  was  drawn  off  from  a  lower  vent  hole  and  led  to  the  pig  beds. 
The  pig  beds,  or  casting  place,  consisting  of  moulds  made  in  sand  on 
either  side  of  the  lane  into  which  the  fluid  iron  was  led,  thus: 
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The  SOW 
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Hie  lane  was  called  “the  sow,”  the  mould  on  either  side,  “the  pigs.” 
From  this  arose  the  commercial  term  “pig  iron.” 

The  vicinity11  of  the  Furnace  was  a  noisy  place;  the  rumbling  of  the 
huge  water  wheel  and  the  roar  of  the  volume  of  air  constantly  forced 
into  the  Furnace,  it  is  said,  could  he  heard  on  a  still  dav  two  miles  away. 

9.  The  early  deeds  refer  simply  to  “the  Furnace”  in  the  description  of 
bounds.  As  the  vicinity  of  the  Furnace  became  a  distinct  settlement 
“Furnace  Village”  came  into  use.  In  July,  1846,  after  the  blast  furnace 
was  abandoned  the  name  was  officially  changed  to  Lakeville.  The 
knife  shop  owned  by  the  Holley  Manufacturing  Company,  now  stand¬ 
ing,  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Furnace. 

10.  Early  name  for  Mt.  Riga. 

11.  Keith  and  Harte.  Early  iron  industry  in  Salisbury. 
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The  gas  generated  was  drawn  off  by  a  flue  extending  far  above  the  top 
of  the  Furnace  where  it  burned,  by  day  creating  a  waving  banner  of 
flame.  By  night,  the  flame  shooting  up  into  the  sky  hearing  a  whirling 
cloud  of  glowing  sparks  illuminated  the  countryside. 

During  the  period  1762-1765  this  new  blast  furnace  started  the 
Salisbury  iron  industry  as  big  business.  The  pig  iron  turned  out  here 
in  Furnace  Village  was  in  demand  for  scattered  forges  over  a  wide  area 
to  he  reheated  and  hammered  out  into  tools  and  other  articles.  During 


Old  Knife  Shop  formerly  owned  by  the  Holley  Manufacturing  Company 

on  the  site  of  the  first  Furnace  ' 

— Photo  by  M.  E.  Pettee 


the  next  ten  years  this  Furnace  under  the  Caldwells  had  hard  sledding, 
hut  Salisbury  iron  was  in  lively  demand  and  the  Furnace  gained  a  wide 
reputation  that  made  it  a  vital  factor  in  the  American  Revolution. 

By  1765  houses  were  springing  up  in  Furnace  Village.  Heman  Allen 
had  a  pretentious  store  probably  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  house  he 
owned  near  the  Furnace.  His  family  and  Ethan’s  occupied  the  story 
above  the  store.  One  of  the  Stoddards12  had  a  house  on  the  present 
site  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  store.  This  house  finally  became  the 
home  of  John  Miller  who  had  a  harness  shop  on  or  near  the  site  of  Bar¬ 
nett’s  Store.  Paul  Hazeltine,  the  Tousleys,  Sam  Keyes,  and  the  Caldwell 
family  lived  in  the  vicinity.  John  Everts’  home  was  a  little  west,  on  the 
Mary  Robbins  place.  Joshua  Porter  was  in  town  and  probably  had 
some  house  on  his  land  not  far  from  the  house  he  later  built  which  is 

12.  This  house  was  a  very  old  Stoddard  house  and  was  early  occupied  by 

a  Stoddard  family.  I  am  not  sure  of  the  date.  J.  P. 
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still  standing  on  Main  Street.  There  must  have  been  a  house  on  or  near 
the  site  of  Miss  Margaret  Williams’  home,  as  Joshua  Porter  sold  that  land 
to  Richard  Smith  and  it  already  had  a  house  and  a  barn  on  it.  Malcolm 
Rudd  has  located  eight  houses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Furnace. 

A  pent  road,  now  Farnum  Road,  led  to  the  farm  where  the  old  saw 
mill  on  Furnace  Brook  used  to  he.  The  saw  mill1:5  in  operation  until 
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Site  of  Ethan  Allen  Furnace ,  Lakeville.  Map  of  the  vicinity  of  the 
Furnace  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  Courtesy  of 
Malcolm  1).  Rudd  and  Charles  R.  Harte. 


13.  This  sow  mill,  near  the  home  of  Mr.  Robert  Ingersoll,  was  in  Revolu¬ 
tionary  times  the  site  of  a  boring  mill. 
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the  present  century  is  now  gone,  and  the  pond  once  held  back  by  a  dam 
has  now  reverted  to  a  tumbling  brook. 

In  this  twentieth  century  as  we  look  at  our  beautiful  park  with 
its  noble  trees  surrounded  by  attractive  buildings  it  is  hard  to  pic¬ 
ture  in  imagination  the  Furnace  Village  of  two  hundred  years  ago.  The 
Furnace  with  its  untidy  piles  of  ore  and  lime  and  of  cinders  not  carted 
away  was  the  main  feature.  The  pig  bed,  covered  with  a  roof,  where 
the  fluid  iron  was  run  into  moulds  probably  occupied  the  space  below 
the  dam  back  of  the  present  carpenter  shop  and  the  Lakeville  Hose 
Company  building.  The  land  covering  the  present  village  was  cleared 
and  the  farm  lines  marked  with  stone  walls,  stump  fences,  or  rails. 
Except  for  the  yards  in  which  young  apple  trees  were  already  hearing 
fruit  the  area  was  almost  destitute  of  trees.  In  the  arduous  labor  of 
clearing  land  a  tree  was  a  useless  obstruction  representing  too  much 
strenuous  labor  to  be  cherished.  The  dirt  roads,  dusty  in  summer,  in 
winter  the  drifts  of  snow  plowed  by  oxen,  were  rutted  with  mud  in  the 
spring.  Weeds,  bushes,  and  rubbish  littered  the  ground,  and  the  Fur¬ 
nace  Brook,  now  crystal  clear,  was  polluted  with  furnace  waste.  The 
disorderly  and  untidy  appearance  was  somewhat  mitigated  by  the  few 
tidy  home  plots  neatly  fenced,  the  drab  unpainted  houses  brightened 
by  lilac  bushes  and  a  few  cherished  flowers.  The  farms  were  efficiently 
cultivated.  Log  cabins  were  no  longer  erected.  The  housewives  inside 
their  weather-beaten  frame  houses  industriously  tried  to  keep  order  in 
the  big  common  room  where  the  great  fireplace  with  its  brick  oven 
provided  means  both  for  cooking  and  heating.  Chiefly  in  this  large 
room  all  the  many  domestic  arts  were  carried  on.  Here  was  done  the 
cooking,  churning,  washing,  weaving,  and  sewing,  drying  fruits  and 
vegetables,  shoe  making  and  minor  farm  repairs,  such  as  fashioning  of 
ox  bows  and  axe  handles  and  harness  making.  The  more  prosperous 
families  had  substantial  houses  with  several  rooms  built  around  a  great 
square  central  chimney,  which  rooms  were  heated  by  separate  fire  places 
opening  into  the  great  chimney.  With  some  exceptions  all  the  houses 
in  Salisbury  at  this  date  before  the  Revolution  were  comparatively  small, 
the  sleeping  rooms  tiny. 

In  the  homes  of  the  poorer  families  there  was  a  single  large  room 
with  a  fireplace  for  cooking  and  a  loft  overhead  reached  by  a  ladder 
In  the  corners  of  this  room  were  curtained  beds  under  which  were 
rolled  trundle  beds  for  the  children.  Where  could  young  people  conduct 
their  courting  in  such  a  crowded  room?  In  winter,  the  far  corners  of 
the  room  icy  cold,  the  curtained  bed  offered  a  sanctuary,  where,  fully 
clothed,  the  couple  under  a  blanket  for  warmth  could  exchange  confi- 
dances.  Bundling14  has  been  derided,  but  in  winter  when  the  room  is 
bitterly  cold,  with  propriety  within  their  own  homes,  courtship  could 
he  conducted  without  resorting  to  clandestine  meetings  outside.  The 
curtained  bed  solved  a  difficult  problem. 


14.  Henry  F.  Stiles,  M.D.,  published  a  pamphlet  with  this  title.  (1874?). 
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Conveniently  around  the  house  were  the  outbuildings,  barns,  hog 
pens,  ehicken  coops.  If  the  family  were  wealthy  enough  to  possess  a 
slave  or  two  the  master  provided  a  separate  building  as  slave  quarters. 
Always  outside  and  not  far  from  the  house  was  a  small  toilet  building 
called  a  privy. 

A  few  homes  were  eyesores.  The  household  slops  thrown  indiscrim¬ 
inately  out  of  the  door  bred  both  flies  and  a  stalwart  crop  of  burdocks, 
while  weeds  and  bushes  overgrew  the  garden. 

Even  in  my  girlhood  in  the  seventies  and  eighties  more  than  a 
hundred  years  later  the  triangle  now  forming  the  Lakeville  Park,  part 
of  the  Furnace  three  acre  plot,  was  fenced  in  and  contained  three  houses 
facing  the  main  highway  opposite  the  present  Farnam  Inn.  Where  the 
flagged  path  now  leads  from  the  Bank  to  Farnam  Road  there  was  a  very 
steep  highway,  in  winter  a  favorite  hut  dangerous  sliding  place  for  chil¬ 
dren  with  their  long  double-rippers.  In  the  triangle  in  the  corner  just 
north  of  the  Bank  facing  the  Main  road  was  an  old  three-story  house 
on  or  near  the  site  of  the  early  Cornelius  Knickerbaker  house.  This 
house  was  the  home  and  office  of  Dr.  Henry  M.  Knight  before  he  built 
his  home  and  institution  on  Montgomery  Street.  In  my  school  days  it 
was  occupied  by  an  English  family  named  Staniforth  and  contained  the 
village  Subscription  Library.  Just  below  this  house,  opening  on  the  main 
highway  was  a  tiny  building  with  a  room  where  newspapers  were  avail¬ 
able  which  my  father  used  to  stop  in  to  read.  At  the  north  end  of  the 
triangle  was  a  small  dwelling  occupied  by  a  family  by  the  name  of  Camp. 
The  lower  half  of  the  triangle  extending  to  0.  Benjamin’s  shoe  shop,  now 
the  site  of  the  Lakeville  Hose  Company,  was  an  unsightly  mass  of  un¬ 
tended  weeds,  bushes,  and  rubbish  that  overflowed  the  fence  into  the 
road.  We  children  carefully  skirted  these  roadside  weeds  for  fear  of 
burdocks  and  ticks. 

At  the  intersection  of  the  highways,  Main  and  Montgomery  Streets, 
about  opposite  the  First  National  Store,  recently  a  square  stone  monu¬ 
ment  stood  with  roadside  directions  chisled  on  its  faces.  This  replaced 
a  wooden  town  post  where  public  notices  were  posted  and  town  meetings 
warned.  The  unpaved  dusty  road  on  Main  Street  in  the  spring  was  a 
quagmire  of  mud.  W  here  the  Post  Office  now  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
old  Academy  building  there  was  a  depression  which,  filled  with  water  in 
winter  and  freezing  over,  made  a  place  to  skate. 

Perhaps  these  memories  of  my  childhood  days  will  make  it  easier 
to  picture  the  eighteenth  century  place  as  it  emerged  within  a  little  more 
than  two  decades  from  a  primitive  unorganized  wilderness  to  the  busy 
Furnace  Village. 

THE  CALDWELLS  AND  THE  ACQUISITION  OF  THE  FURNACE 

BY  RICHARD  SMITH 

The  partnership  of  Hazeltine,  Forbes,  and  Allen  lasted  less  than 
two  years.  Some  idea  of  the  capital  invested  in  the  new  blast  furnace 
may  he  guessed  from  the  valuation  of  the  property.  Owen  sold  the  forge 
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for  430  pounds.  In  Hazeltine’s  deedla  to  the  Caldwells  for  1/2  of  the 
furnace  property  the  consideration  is  1530  pounds.  The  larger  part  of 
this  sum  must  have  represented  capital  investment  in  building  the  new 
furnace.  Apparently  the  new  furnace  had  been  profitable  enough  to 
invite  new  investment.  George  Caldwell,  a  resident  of  Salisbury,  per¬ 
suaded  his  brother  Charles  of  Hartford  to  go  in  partnership  and  to  put 
up  the  money  to  buy  out  Hazeltine’s  half  interest.  Together  with  the 
5/32  right  George  purchased  from  Samuel  Forbes10  in  1763  and  the 
1/8  right  from  the  Allens1'  in  1765  the  Caldwell  brothers  owned  25/32, 
a  controlling  interest.  Elisha  Forbes  kept  his  5/32  right  and  a  new 
partner,  Abisha  Washburn18,  purchased  from  Samuel  Forbes  his  remain¬ 
ing  1/16  right. 

These  years  following  the  French  and  Indian  War  were  a  time  of 
general  depression.  Money  was  scarce,  the  market  for  bar  iron  depress¬ 
ed,  while  transportation  from  this  remote  wilderness,  with  no  roads  or 
unimproved  roads,  was  excessively  costly.  Livingston’s  Ancram  Furnace 
was  nearer  the  Hudson  River  and  his  mines  and  forges  in  Dutchess 
County  were  keen  competitors.  Whether  it  was  due  to  these  discourag¬ 
ing  factors  or  to  poor  management  the  Furnace  was  an  unfortunate 
investment  for  the  Caldwell  brothers.  The  Caldwells  were  a  family  of 
considerable  means  owning  property  not  only  in  Hartford  but  in  part¬ 
nership  with  others  property  in  Tolland39,  Coevntry,  and  Simsbury. 

Running  a  furnace  is  costly  business.  The  Caldwells  were  in  trouble. 
Debts  piled  up.  In  October  1767  they  appealed  to  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  for  a  loan20  of  1200  pounds  for  two  years  as  they  stood  in  need  of 
more  cash  to  run  the  Furnace  profitably.  This  loan,  however,  failed  to 
cover  costs,  for  Charles  on  April  22,  1768,  mortgaged  his  1/2  of  1/8  right 
to  John  Rudson21  of  Rhineheck  to  run  one  year  from  date  for  3000 
pounds.  As  there  was  no  money  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  pay  this  off 
another  appeal  was  made  to  the  General  Assembly22,  pleading  that  the 
mortgage  to  Rudson  was  likely  to  take  the  Furnace  and  ore  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Colony.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  look  into  the  mat¬ 
ter. 

In  the  meantime,  possibly  to  supplement  the  diminishing  returns 
of  the  Furnace,  the  Caldwell  brothers  were  operating  two  stores,  one  to 
supply  the  Salisbury  Furnace  workers  and  another  store  in  Simsbury. 
Richard  Smith,  a  Boston  merchant,  through  Joshua  Porter,  had  for¬ 
warded  the  Caldwells23  some  5000  pounds  worth  of  merchandise  for 
which  they  promised  to  pay  in  iron.  The  iron  was  not  forthcoming. 
Smith  came  to  Salisbury.  The  Furnace  property  was  heavily  mortgaged. 

15.  SLR.  V.  3,  p.  786. 

16.  SLR.  V.  3,  p.  787. 

17.  SLR.  V.  4,  p.  203. 

18.  SLR.  V.  3,  p.  744. 

19.  Col.  Rec.  V.  13,  p.  369. 

20.  Col.  Rec.  V.  12,  p.  634. 

21.  SLR.  V.  4,  p.  130. 

22.  Col.  Rec.  V.  13,  p.  45. 

23.  mss.  Conn.  Archives.  Miscellaneous.  V.  III.  p.  234-242. 
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He  settled  with  the  Caldwells  hy  agreeing  to  buy  a  controlling  interest 
in  the  Furnace.  This  partnership  paid  off  the  mortgage.  Three  elab¬ 
orate  deeds24  register  the  sale  of  the  Caldwells  to  Smith. 

In  the  deed  of  sale  to  Richard  Smith,  November  5.  1768,  the  Cald¬ 
well  brothers  do  not  turn  over  to  Smith  their  total  rights  hut  sell  him 
only  17/32  rights.  The  Caldwells  retained  8/32  or  1/4  of  the  shares. 
Elisha  Forbes  had  5/32  rights  and  Abisha  Washburn  2/32.  These  remain¬ 
ed  in  their  possession  and  figure  later  in  the  iron  industry  in  Salisbury. 
This  deed  confirms  to  Smith  the  control  (17/32  rights)  of  the  Furnace 
Lot  of  48  acres  extending  along  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Wononscopomuc, 
the  three  acres  on  which  the  Furnace  stands  and  all  appurtenances,  the 
water  rights,  partial  rights  to  ore  in  three  ore  beds,  the  “Great  Oar  Hill,” 
the  5  x  30  rod  tract  west  of  the  “Great  Oar  Hill*'  and  the  Reed-Chatfield 
Ore  Bed,  and  the  control  of  two  tracts  of  wood  land  on  Taconic  Moun¬ 
tain.  This  first  deed  needed  to  he  amended  and  eight  pages  of  the 
Salisbury  Land  Records  register  a  new  deed,  dated  December  7,  1768, 
with  some  “Alterations  of  hounds  and  quality  of  land,”  in  which  the 
original  price  is  raised  from  1530  pounds  to  2018  pounds  and  15  shillings, 
lawful  money,  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  both  parties. 

The  partnership  worked  badly.  The  Caldwells  piled  up  more 
debts.  George  complains  that  Smith  failed  to  set  him  up  as  a  “hatter”! 
Smith  could  not  do  business  with  them.  Charles  made  over  and 
assigned  to  George  all  his  interests  and  rights  including  the  Company’s 
debts  which  George  undertook  to  pay.  George  Caldwell  and  Smith 
entered  into  a  partnership  in  trade  and  in  the  business  of  manufacturing 
pig  and  bar  iron  in  Salisbury  and  in  Simsbury.  This  partnership  contin¬ 
ued  only  from  December  20,  1768,  to  February  14,  1769.  The  next  year, 
in  May,  1770,  Smith25  appeals  to  the  General  Assembly  saying  that  he 
had  spent  large  sums  in  Salisbury  and  Simsbury  and  prays  to  have  all 
accounts  adjusted  by  a  Committee  and  to  have  the  title  to  the  premises 
confirmed  to  him.  The  General  Assembly26  decreed,  as  George  had 
failed  to  fulfill  bis  contract,  that  Smith  be  vested  in  the  property  and  that 
after  all  accounts  are  settled  George  owres  Smith  832  pounds,  15  shil¬ 
lings,  3  pence  ,and  1  farthing, 

“and  that  execution  he  granted  for  said  sum  after  10  months 

from  the  rising  of  this  Assembly  against  the  estate  of  said 

George,  if  need  be” 

After  this  judgment  the  Caldwells  fared  badly.  Many  creditors 
brought  suits  against  George  who  had  assumed  the  debts  of  his  brother, 
Charles.  A  certain  Mary  Verplank  of  New  Tork  City  brought  suit  for 
debt  which  landed  him  in  the  Hartford  County  Jail.  In  May,  1771  he 
prayed  the  General  Assembly  to  order  his  release2'  upon  his  delivering 


24.  SLR.  V.  4,  p.  272,  286,  288. 

25.  Col.  Rec.  V.  13,  p.  309. 

26.  Col.  Rec.  V.  13,  p.  444f. 

27.  Col.  Rec.  V.  13,  p.  453f. 
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up  all  of  his  estate.  The  Assembly  is  sympathetic.  George  has  been 
sick  and  had  been  “confined  in  gaol  for  the  space  of  eleven  months.” 
The  record  continues: 

“said  Caldwell’s  inability  to  pay  his  debts  has  not  arisen  from 
any  embezzlement  of  his  estate  but  from  a  fondness  of  new  pro¬ 
jections  in  trade  and  manufacture  animated  with  the  pleasing 
prospect  of  private  gain  and  public  utility  which  precipitated 
him  into  measures  beyond  his  stock  and  unsurmount  able  diffi¬ 
culties  to  the  destruction  of  his  interests  and  estate/’ 

George  was  discharged  from  prison  and  trustees  were  appointed  to 
receive  his  estate  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors.  We  have  no  further 
news  of  George. 

Charles,  who  had  turned  over  his  furnace  debts  to  his  brother,  was 
also  hard  pressed.  In  the  Hartford  manuscript  archives  for  insolvent 
debtors  are  two  petitions  dated  respectively  1782  and  1783  praying  for 
exemption  from  old  debts.  In  October,  1785  Mary  Caldwell  claims 
that  she  had  given  over  2000  pounds  towards  her  husband  Charles’ 
debts  and  prays  to  he  released  from  further  attachment  for  debt  and 
that  she  may  keep  her  home  given  her  by  her  brother  William. 


CHAPTER  XI 


JONATHAN  LEES  PARISH  —  SALISBURY  1760-1775 


STATE  OF  THE  TOWN  — NAMES  OF  PROMINENT  MEN  AFTER 
THE  FRENCH  AND  INDIAN  WAR  1760-1775 


The  years  immediately  following  the  return  of  the  men  from  the 
campaigns  of  the  French  and  Indian  War  were  trying  years  for  Salisbury. 
M  any  families1  were  mourning  the  loss  of  a  father  or  sons.  The  priva¬ 
tion  and  wounds  of  men  who  survived  had  taken  a  toll  in  the  health  or 
activity  of  many.  Farms  upon  which  the  women  contributed  in  labor 
their  share  to  the  war  suffered  sadly  by  the  absence  of  the  men.  A 
period  of  general  depression  followed.  The  currency  was  depreciated, 
taxation  oppressive,  and  a  growing  irritation  was  creating  a  resistance 
to  the  demands  of  the  mother  country.  But  this  could  not  last.  The 
vitality  of  the  new  township  asserted  itself.  Farms  were  restored  and 
the  years  preceding  the  Revolution  witnessed  an  inrush  of  prosperous 
and  enterprising  new  settlers.  Land  was  at  a  premium  and  the  town 
clerk  was  swamped  by  the  numerous  conveyances  in  real  estate. 

A  number  of  the  first  early  English  settlers  here  with  young  families 
when  Jonathan  Lee  arrived  were  still  living,  lending  to  the  town  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  their  mature  years.  John  Hutchinson  was  town  clerk,  Samuel 
Moore,  town  treasurer,  John  Landon,  Thomas  Chipman,  Nathaniel  Skin¬ 
ner,  Josiah  Stoddard,  and  others.  The  Dutch  families,  Vandusens, 
Whites,  Knickerbakers,  and  Dutchers,  who  were  earlier  prominent 
among  the  town  officials  as  surveyors,  listers,  pound-keepers,  etc.,  were 
still  in  Weataug  along  the  River  and  elsewhere  busily  running  their 
farms  hut  the  leadership  of  the  town  had  passed  to  English  names. 

In  the  town  meeting  records,  prominently  among  the  names  of  the 
first  settlers  are  names  of  these  newer  “inhabitants,”  Chittenden,  Camp, 
Bingham,  Clark,  Everts,  Holmes,  Hanchett,  Jewell,  Norton,  Selleck, 
Strong,  Brinsmade,  Spencer,  and  others.  A  perusal  of  the  Salisbury  Vital 
Records  for  these  years  covering  many  pages  gives  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  numerous  families  scattered  about  the  town.  A  brief  sketch  of  a 
few  of  the  men  prominent  within  the  decade  before  the  Revolution  and 
during  the  war  period  may  not  he  amiss  here. 

1.  As  the  records  are  lost  it  is  not  known  how  many  men  died  or  were 
permanently  disabled.  Men  who  were  not  killed  in  battle  suffered 
from  severe  privations  and  lack  of  medical  care.  The  Salisbury  Vital 
Records  report  the  death  of  Weston  Gifford,  a  man  from  Falmouth, 
one  of  Capt.  Samuel  Bellows’  Company,  who  died  in  his  house  in  Salis¬ 
bury. 
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Bingham  House  —  oldest  portion  pre-Revolutionary.  Front  built  by 
Caleb  Bingham,  circa  1800.  Now  the  residence  of  Miss  Helen  Miles. 

Photo  by  M.  E.  Pettee 

BINGHAMS 

During  this  period  the  several  Bingham  families  in  the  vicinity  of 
Twin  Lakes  produced  more  daughters  than  sons.  Mainly  through  the 
many  daughters  the  family  connections,  it  is  said,  comprised  half  the 
north  end  of  the  town.  Daniel  and  Hannah  Bingham  lived  on  a  farm 
purchased  from  the  Vandusens  which  Miss  Helen  Miles  now  owns.  A 
portion  of  the  house  in  which  Miss  Miles  lives  was  built  by  Daniel’s 
only  son  Caleb.  Caleb  Bingham  was  horn  April  18.  1757.  and  became 
a  distinguished  educator  and  book  dealer  in  Boston.  Caleb  was  an  adol¬ 
escent  during  this  period  but  his  name  is  remembered  in  Salisbury  and 
in  the  library  profession  for  his  gift  of  children  s  books  given  to  the 
town  in  1803,  the  first  children’s  library2  in  America. 

'  ■  '  V  y> 

NORTONS 

Thomas  Norton  of  Farmington,  an  original  proprietor  frequently 
associated  with  Thomas  Lamb  in  his  many  land  drawings,  never  lived  in 
Salisbury.  When  his  son.  Lot  Norton,  later  known  as  Squire  Lot  Norton, 
married  Esther  Merrill,  December  2,  1756,  his  father  gave  him  the  100 

2.  The  Bingham  Library  for  Youth,  a  selection  of  150  volumes  for  chil¬ 
dren,  later  increased  to  500,  is  the  first  collection  for  youth  ever  assem¬ 
bled  in  this  country.  Presented  to  the  town  of  Salisbury,  what  remains 
of  these  popular  and  well  thumbed  children’s  books  is  now  preserved 
in  the  Scoville  Memorial  Library. 
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acre ’farm  on  Norton  Hill,  drawn  in  t  lie  third  land  division.  Here  Squire 
Lot  came  to  live,  and  at  once  took  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  town,  holding 
many  offices.  His  only  son.  Squire  Lot  Norton  II,  was  horn  here,  April 
17,  1760,  in  the  house  on  the  right  angle  corner  at  the  turn  of  the  road 
from  Wells  Hill  to  Lime  Hock,  later  known  as  the  Eggleston  home,  now 
owned  hy  the  Clevelands.  Squire  Lot  Norton  II,  like  his  father,  was 
an  important  member  of  the  town,  at  one  time  connected  with  Luther 
Holley’s  general  store  and  during  the  war  years  associated  with  Joshua 
Porter  in  the  management  of  the  Furnace.  The  Norton  family  is  the 
one  family3 4 5 6  still  in  Salisbury  in  which  the  name  of  an  original  propri¬ 
etor  is  continued.  Miss  Charlotte  Norton,  for  thirty  years  librarian  of 
the  Scoville  Memorial  Library,  is  a  direct  descendant  of  the  original 
proprietor. 


THE  MOORES  ' 

One  of  the  most  influential  of  the  early  settlers  still  active  during 
this  period  was  Capt.  Samuel  Moore.  The  farm  upon  which  he  settled 
under  Barackmatif  was  long  in  the  possession  of  his  family  until  some 
years  ago  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Daniel  Willard  and  is  now 
owned  hy  the  House  of  Herbs.  Samuel  Moore  was  town  treasurer  from 
1749  to  1776,  Captain  of  train  hand  in  the  French  and  Indian  War,  and 
was  three  times  representative  to  the  General  Assembly. 

His  son,  Samuel  Moore0,  Jr.,  was  town  surveyor  and  followed  his 
father  as  town  treasurer.  He  was  an  eminent  mathematician  and  pub¬ 
lished  a  hook  on  surveying  in  1794,  supposed  to  he  the  first  American 
treatise  on  the  subject.  He  married  Marville  Brewster  whose  father 
had  purchased  the  Chittenden  house  on  Hamlet  Hill,  in  which  they  lived. 

Silas,  the  other  son,  lived  on  the  home  farm,  running  the  house  for 
a  time  as  an  inn.  The  names  of  the  Moores  of  this  date  appear  in  Jon¬ 
athan  Lee’s  Record  of  church  members. 


3.  SLR.  V.  3,  p.  317.  Thomas  Norton’s  deed  of  conveyance  gives  to  his 
son  Lot  both  his  proprietor’s  right  to  unsurveyed  land,  and  300  acres 
already  laid  out  in  land  divisions,  which  includes  the  100  acres  on  Nor¬ 
ton  Hill. 

4.  Mr.  Samuel  Beebe  on  the  Lincoln  City  Road  may  be  a  descendant  of  one 
of  the  first  proprietors,  James  Beebe  or  John  Beebe,  but  Mr.  Beebe  has 
not  traced  his  direct  line  back  to  these  men  but  only  to  later  Beebes  in 
Canaan. 

5.  Rudd,  Malcolm  D.  Men  of  Worth  of  Salisbury  Birth.  Albert  Moore, 
Silas  B.  Moore.  P.  78-80. 

6.  The  two  sons  of  Samuel  Moore,  Jr.,  are  prominent  in  later  Salisbury 
history.  Albert  Moore,  Judge  of  Probate,  lived  in  the  Hardisty  house 
on  the  road  to  Canaan  just  across  the  railroad  track  in  Salisbury.  Silas 
B.  Moore,  like  his  brother,  Judge  of  Probate,  was  an  active  business 
man.  He  organized  the  Landon,  Moore  &  Company  and  ran  a  forge 
on  the  Riga  Brook  below  Selleck’s  grist  mill. 
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THE  STODDARDS7 

Capt.  Josiah  Stoddard,  one  of  the  three  partners  who  purchased 
from  Thomas  Lamb  in  1748  the  water  rights  to  Lake  Wononscopomuc 
and  who  erected  the  forge  on  the  site  of  the  future  furnace,  died  July 
29th,  1764,  in  his  48tli  year. 

The  conduct  of  his  sons  before  and  during  the  Revolutionary  period 
shows  that  life  in  Salisbury  two  hundred  years  ago  was  not  very  different 
from  what  it  is  today  where  commendable  deeds  may  exist  along  with 
touchy  tempers. 

Capt.  Josiah  Stoddard,  Jr.,  son  of  old  Capt.  Josiah,  horn  December 
2,  1747,  served  with  distinction  as  commander  of  the  2nd  Regiment  of 
Light  Dragoons  in  the  Revolution,  but  he  is  remembered  as  the  imme¬ 
diate  occasion  for  the  passage  of  “An  Act  to  Prevent  the  Practice  of 
Duelling”  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  in  May,  1779.  A  difference 
between  Capt.  Josiah  and  William  Nichols,  Esq.,  of  Hartford  respecting 
Stoddard’s  conduct  of  an  expedition  in  which  both  had  taken  part  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  duel.  The  outcome  of  the  duel  is  not  told.  Josiah  Stoddard, 
however,  was  reported  sick  of  a  fever  in  Boston  and  died  that  same  sum¬ 
mer,  August  24,  1779.  This  duel  aroused  a  public  conscience  that  result¬ 
ed  in  a  law  making  duelling  illegal  in  the  Colony  of  Connecticut. 

Dr.  Darius  Stoddard,  too,  a  physician  practicing  in  Salisbury  and 
in  New  York  Province,  had  his  grievances.  The  Doctor  brought  serious 
charges  against  Col.  Elisha  Sheldon  (Elisha  seemed  to  have  had  ene¬ 
mies.)  Elisha  was  tried  by  a  general  court-martial  and  acquitted,  and 
Dr.  Darius  Stoddard  was  charged  with  the  expense  of  the  trial.  Again 
in  1781  Dr.  Darius  was  in  a  brawl  and,  held  for  trial,  got  off  for  lack  of 
evidence.  His  wife  was  Mary  Holley,  a  sister  of  Luther  Holley.  After 
a  brief  imprisonment,  presumably  for  debt,  Dr.  Darius  died  in  his  37th 
year  July  12,  1790. 

Three  other  sons,  Samuel,  Luther,  and  James,  seem  to  have  been 
less  rash  and  impulsive  than  their  brothers,  Josiah  and  Dr.  Darius. 
Sergeant  Samuel  and  Major  Luther  both  served  in  the  Revolution. 

STILES 

Sometime  before  the  Revolution  Francis  Stiles,  a  grandson  and 
namesake  of  Francis  Stiles,  Hinman’s  partner  in  a  land  grant  of  1722, 
came  to  Salisbury  to  take  possession  of  the  100  acre  grant  still  held  in  the 
family.  He  is  said  to  have  built  the  fine  house  on  this  grant,  opposite 
the  Congregational  parsonage  in  1772,  now  occupied  by  the  Misses  Fow¬ 
ler. 


7.  Rudd,  Malcolm  D.  Men  of  Worth  of  Salisbury  Birth.  The  Stoddards, 
p.  112-115. 
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The  statement  that  President  Stiles  lived  in  this  house  is  obviously 
incorrect.  Francis  Stiles  was  a  very  distant  cousin,  a  descendant  of  a 
brother  who  settled  early  in  the  Colony,  another  branch  of  the  Stiles 
family.  The  President  knew  his  cousins  and  very  likely  called  at  this 
house  in  Salisbury  but  did  not  live  there. 

Francis8  (b.  1748)  was  the  son  of  Benjamin  Stiles  who  had  married 
Sarah  (Nichols)  Coffing,  the  widow  of  Isaac  Coifing. 


SAMUEL  BELLOWS  AND  ELISHA  SHELDON9 

The  richest  man  in  Salisbury  during  this  period  was  an  early  set¬ 
tler,  Samuel  Bellows.  He  had  purchased  rights  of  the  proprietors  and 
had  otherwise  acquired  immense  holdings  of  some  600  acres  of  valuable 
farm  land,  mainly  in  Weataug.  His  home  was  at  the  foot  of  Smith  Hill. 

Samuel  Bellows  died  in  1759,  leaving  his  wife  and  only  daughter, 
Sarah,  joint  heirs  to  his  large  fortune.  Elisha  Sheldon,  son  of  a  prom¬ 
inent  Litchfield  man,  married  Sarah  Bellows  soon  after  her  father’s 
death.  Thus  Elisha  Sheldon,  after  a  deal  with  the  widow,  came  into 
the  extensive  property  of  his  father-in-law.  Working  his  farms  with 
hired  labor,  Elisha  Sheldon  lived  the  luxurious  life  of  a  gentleman  farm¬ 
er  with  a  reputation  for  conduct  not  entirely  blameless.  He  obtained 
some  renown  as  a  Colonel  in  the  Revolution,  but  with  bad  debts  and 
neglected  farming  he  found  himself  seriously  involved.  After  backing 
his  son-in-law,  Joseph  Whiting,  who,  in  1784,  had  purchased  the  Fur¬ 
nace  property  from  Richard  Smith,  Elisha  Sheldon  sold  out  his  estate, 
including  a  slave,  draft  animals,  and  cattle  and  left  for  Vermont  where 
he  had  previously  bought  a  right  in  Middlebury. 


8.  Francis’  daughter  Sally  was  born  here  in  1786.  Sally  married  Newman 
Holley  and  died  in  Salisbury  December  12,  1854.  Francis’  son  Benjamin 
married  Mary  Clark.  They  lived  in  Salisbury  a  few  years  and,  possibly, 
it  was  Benjamin  who  built  the  house  on  the  knoll  above  the  railroad, 
long  known  as  a  Stiles  house.  About  1812  Benjamin  and  Mary  moved 
to  the  vicinity  of  Cooperstown.  Francis’  son,  Thomas,  born  February 
11,  1780,  seems  to  have  succeeded  to  the  original  Stiles  house.  Thomas 
married  Augusta  Landon  Newell,  November  26,  1829,  and  lived  in  Salis¬ 
bury.  He  had  a  general  store.  In  the  town  records  bills  are  paid  to 
him  by  the  town  for  supplies  to  the  poor.  Thomas  and  Augusta  had 
two  children.  His  daughter,  Sarah  Elizabeth,  born  July  6,  1835,  mar¬ 
ried  Robert  Hall,  October  20,  1858.  His  son,  Thomas  Augustine,  born 
August  22,  1831,  was  no  credit  to  him.  Thomas  Augustine  married  an 
(unnamed)  Irish  girl  and  at  his  death  he  had  willed  her  his  large  for¬ 
tune  of  $80,000.  Upon  proof  of  mental  incapacity,  the  result  of  long 
continued  excesses  and  use  of  liquor,  the  will  was  set  aside  by  the 
Litchfield  County  Court.  After  his  death  in  February  24,  1873,  the 
family  name  of  Stiles  is  no  longer  continued  in  Salisbury. 

9.  Rudd,  Malcolm  D.,  Men  of  Worth  of  Salsbury  Birth.  The  Sheldons, 
p.  157-162. 
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THE  EVERTS10  (Spelled  Evarts  in  the  early  records.) 

Tlie  names  of  the  descendants  of  the  Everts  brothers  who  came  to 
Salisbury  in  1749  fill  pages  in  the  Vital  Records  in  the  two  volumes  of 
the  printed  town  records.  John  and  Nathaniel,  both  raising  large  fam¬ 
ilies,  were  active  during  this  period.  Nathaniel  and  his  sons  cultivated 
the  farm  south  of  the  Belgo  Road,  either  Capt.  Nathaniel  or  his  son, 
Nathaniel  Jr.  living  in  a  house  which  forms  a  portion  of  Dr.  Wieler’s 
residence.  Brother  John  at  once  became  an  important  member  of  the 
town,  running  an  inn  now  famous  for  its  connection  with  Vermont  his¬ 
tory.  John  was  a  leader  in  the  speculative  buying  up  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Grants  for  which  the  inn  was  a  land  office.  This  story  will  he  told 
in  another  chapter.  In  the  meantime  John  was  hauled  before  the  Jus¬ 
tice  Court  for  selling  “strong  liquors  in  small  quantities”  without  a 
license  from  the  County  Court  of  Litchfield.  This  case  was  referred  by 
the  Salisbury  Court  to  the  Litchfield  County  Court. 

John  Everts  was  the  first  Assemblyman  sent  by  the  town  in  1757 
and  represented  the  town  in  the  General  Assembly  a  dozen  times  later. 
The  Everts  married  into  the  Chittenden  and  Moore  families  and  later, 
after  the  Revolution,  members  of  this  family  welcomed  the  Methodist 
circuit  riders  when  they  came  to  Salisbury. 

THE  BRADLEYS10* 

The  Bradley  family,  Ariel  and  Ame,  were  settlers  during  these 
years,  buying  their  farm  on  Belgo  Road.  The  old  Bradley  house  where 
they  or  their  descendants  lived  is  still  standing.  They  were  Methodists 
and  later  active  in  bringing  the  circuit  riders  to  town  and  building  the 
Methodist  Church.  They  must  have  been  a  well-to-do  family  for  one 
son  had  a  home  on  the  west  side  of  Main  Street  in  Lakeville  opposite 
Walton  Street,  a  substantial  salt-box  not  torn  down  until  the  present 
century  when  it  was  very  dilapidated.  In  it  in  my  girlhood  days  an 
unmarried  daughter,  Mary  Bradley,  a  feeble  old  lady,  renting  half  of 
the  house  to  an  Irish  family,  lived  in  the  other  half  alone  in  extreme 
poverty.  In  the  one  room  with  a  kitchen  stove  she  had  a  trunk  full  of 
finery,  ball  dresses  and  other  remnants  of  the  prosperity  of  her  early 
days  which  she  showed  to  rare  visitors. 

Malcolm  Rudd  tells  a  pretty  story  about  Ariel  and  Ante’s  young 
son,  Ariel,  Jr.  When  a  lad  of  nine  supposedly  on  some  errand  where 
a  small  lad  would  be  useful  he  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington’s 
encampment  at  White  Plains.  How  he  came  to  he  noticed  by  the  Com¬ 
mander-in-chief  is  not  told.  Washington  needed  information  as  to  the 
enemy’s  position  and  young  Ariel  was  requisitioned  as  a  spy.  Astride  a 
horse  with  a  hag  of  corn  to  he  ground  at  a  mill,  he  boldly  entered  the 
British  lines.  Of  course  he  was  halted  and  taken  to  the  British  camp 

10.  Rudd,  Malcolm  D.  Men  of  Worth  of  Salisbury  Birth.  Peter  P.  Everts. 

p.  120-121. 

10*  Rudd,  Malcolm  D.  Men  of  Worth  of  Salisbury  Birth.  Ariel  Bradley, 

p.  186-187. 
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for  examination.  He  so  successfully  played  the  part  of  an  innocent  and 
nit-wit  young  lad  uninformed  of  enemy  lines  that  he  was  dismissed 
and  sent  back  carrying  with  him  t lie  wanted  information  which  his 
seemingly  dull  eyes  had  craftily  observed. 

THE  SELLECKS  AND  OTHERS 

The  Sellecks  mentioned  in  an  earlier  chapter  were  numerous  and 
prosperous  families  during  this  period.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  there  were  eight  or  nine  Selleck  houses  on  Selleek  Hill  still 
standing  which  had  been  or  were  still  occupied  by  descendants.  All 
hut  three  have  now  disappeared.  One  descendant  of  Bethel  and  Ruth 
is  still  in  Salisbury,  Selectman  George  A.  Selleck.  owner  of  the  mill  on 
Riga  Brook. 

The  names  of  Thomas  Chittenden  and  his  brother  Timothy  Chit¬ 
tenden  are  frequently  found  among  the  town  officials  of  this  date. 
Thom  as  having  acquired  considerable  wealth  through  his  dealings  in 
land  left  Salisbury  for  Vermont  in  1774.  Timothy  remained  in  Salis¬ 
bury  active  in  town  affairs.  He  held  a  captain’s  commission  under 
Washington  and  vigorously  supported  the  Revolution. 

Hezekiah  Fitch,  Esq.,  son  of  the  Salisbury  proprietor,  Thomas 
Fitch,  Governor  of  Connecticut,  was  voted  on  numerous  town  commit¬ 
tees.  He  was  fifteen  times  a  representative  to  the  General  Assembly  and 
was  a  member  on  various  committees  of  the  Council  of  Safety. 

Samuel  Lee,  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Lee’s  second  son,  now  a  mature 
young  man,  remained  in  town  and  was  a  valuable  member  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  He  owned  a  farm  and  lived  in  a  house  just  north  of  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  roads  from  Salisbury  to  Canaan  and  to  Taconic. 

The  Landons,  the  Reeds,  the  Jewells,  the  Holmes,  the  Clarks,  the 
Balls,  prosperous  families  in  Salisbury  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago, 
are  names  still  familiar  to  many  Salisbury  residents,  some  of  whose 
descendants  are  among  us  today. 

The  Scoville  family  owning  much  land  here  appeared  in  Salisbury 
before  the  Revolution,  but  the  notable  contributions  of  this  family  to 
Salisbury  interests  belong  to  a  later  period. 

Three  prominent  names  during  this  period  and  later,  Joshua  Porter, 
Richard  Smith,  and  Luther  Holley,  will  be  treated  in  another  chapter. 

JONATHAN  LEE  1757-1775  —  HIS  FAMILY  —  MINISTERIAL 
ENGAGEMENTS  AND  CHURCH  —  ADVENT  OF  THE 
EPISCOPALIANS  IN  SALISBURY 

On  Lee’s  return  from  his  chaplaincy  at  Fort  Edward  in  the  late 
autumn  of  1756  he  was  welcomed  by  Elizabeth  and  his  young  children, 
Jonathan,  a  hoy  of  12,  Elizabeth,  9,  Samuel,  8,  Rhoda,  4,  and  Salome,  3. 
His  son  Elisha  was  born  the  winter  after  his  return,  February  1757,  and 
in  June  1760,  Jonathan  and  Elizabeth  welcomed  another  son,  Milo.  A 
year  and  a  half  later  on  February  22,  1762,  Elizabeth,  in  her  45th  year 
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died,  a  woman  in  the  early  prime  of  life,  a  loving  and  much  beloved 
wife.  The  bereavement  left  Jonathan  with  the  responsibility  of  a  fam¬ 
ily  of  young  children  who  needed  a  mother’s  care.  He  found  Love 
Brinkerhoff,  a  young  widow  of  Fishkill,  the  daughter  of  a  Scottish  cler¬ 
gyman,  the  Rev.  John  Graham  of  Southhury,  and  wisely  choosing  her 
to  mother  his  children,  lie  married  her  in  the  following  November. 
Three  children  were  horn  to  Jonathan  and  Love:  Chauncey,  November 
9,  1763,  Robert  Walker,  April  4,  1765,  Love,  December  5,  1767. 

By  1766  nine  school11  districts  were  authorized  and  there  were 
480  children1-  in  town  who  were  drilled  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  the  Westminster  Assembly’s  Catechism.  The  district  school  either  at 
Salisbury  Center  or  near  the  Furnace  provided  sufficient  instruction  for 
Lee’s  girls.  Lee’s  three  boys  not  destined  for  a  professional  education 
had  the  same  limited  schooling  at  their  sisters.  The  sons  marked  for  col¬ 
lege  needed  further  preparation  for  which  no  schools  were  provided.  It 
was  usual  for  ministers  to  supply  this  lack  and  to  take  adolescent  hoys 
into  their  families  for  instruction,  so,  as  Jonathan  Jr.  and  his  other 
sons  outgrew  the  district  school  Minister  Lee  prepared  not  only  his  own 
sons  for  college  but  also  youths  from  other  families.  Pupils  were  given 
daily  instruction13  in  reading,  construing,  and  parsing  Tully,  Virgil, 
and  the  Greek  Testament  extempore,  in  writing  Latin  in  prose,  in  the 
rules  of  prosody  and  common  arithmetic.  Jonathan,  Jr.  entered  Yale 
in  1759,  Elisha  in  1773,  Chauncey  in  1780.  Ethan  Allen  was  tutored  by 
Minister  Lee  for  a  brief  period.  Nathaniel  Chipman  was  prepared  for 
Yale.  Undoubtedly  Lee  also  tutored  other  ambitious  young  men,  either 
for  college  or  in  some  instruction  beyond  the  meager  three  R’s  of  the 
district  schools. 

In  Jonathan’s  large  family  there  was  no  lack  of  interesting  events. 
Besides  the  young  men  imported  for  tutoring  the  daughters  were  grow¬ 
ing  up  and  dating  their  suitors.  Three  weddings  took  place  in  Lee’s 
home  before  the  Revolution,  Elizabeth’s14  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Allen  of 
Pittsfield,  Salome’s10  to  Samuel  Robbins  of  Canaan,  and  Rhoda’s13  to 
John  Ensign  of  Canaan  (now  Huntsville).  The  family  circle  was  now 
breaking  up  by  the  absence  of  married  daughters  and  the  two  sons, 
Jonathan,  Jr.  and  Elisha  at  Yale  were  keeping  their  father  in  touch  with 
his  Alma-Mater.  The  two  older  sons  not  destined  for  professional  careers, 
Samuel  and  Milo,  were  at  home  helping  in  managing  and  working  their 
father’s  extensive  farms.  Love’s  hoys  Chauncey  and  Robert  Walker, 
were  still  young  children  and  little  Love,  a  baby. 

Jonathan  Lee  had  attained  a  wide  reputation  in  the  Colony  and  was 
in  demand  to  preach  or  to  assist  at  ordinations.  He  was  active  in  the 

11.  STM.  November  3,  1766.  (Small  Book.)  1740-1780.  p.  86-88. 

12.  Church,  Samuel.  Historical  Address.  1842.  p.  38.  - 

13.  Yale  entrance  requirement  up  through  the  Revolution.  , 

14.  The  Connecticut  Courant,  March  7,  1768,  describes  Elizabeth:  “a  young 
lady  well  accomplished  to  fill  the  Station  of  Honor  and  Usefulness  and 
render  the  Married  State  agreeable  and  happy.” 

15.  Salome,  a  widow,  later  married  Judge  Nathan  Hale  of  Goshen. 

16.  Rhoda,  also  widowed  later,  married  Alpheus  Rockwell  of  Colebrook. 
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new  Litchfield  County  Consociation  and  Association.  On  May  30,  1758 
the  Litchfield  County  Association  met  at  Salisbury17  where  Messrs.  I  Sim¬ 
eon)  Stoddard  and  John  Graham  were  appointed  delegates  to  the 
meeting  at  Woodbridge  the  next  June,  the  Rev.  John  Graham,  Lee’s 
second  wife’s  father,  being  designated  as  preacher.  In  1768  Lee18  was 
designated  as  a  delegate  to  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut 
assembled  at  Coventry,  his  early  home  town.  Here  too  was  present  his 
Lebanon  pastor,  Solomon  Williams.  In  1770  Jonathan  Lee1!'  preached 
at  New  Milford  at  the  meeting  of  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut 
where  Mr.  Humphrey,  one  of  his  ordainers,  was  moderator. 

In  1772  Lee20  was  again  selected  as  a  delegate  to  the  General  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Connecticut  meeting  at  Westbury  (now  Watertown).  Here 
a  resolution  was  passed  to  counteract  any  motion  made  or  to  be  made 
fpr  an  American  episcopate. 

We  do  not  know  how  many  funeral  and  ordination  sermons  Lee 
may  have  preached.  There  exists  in  print  the  funeral  sermon  on  the 
death  of  Joseph  Bird  and  the  sermon  preached  at  the  ordination  of  the 
Rev.  Joel  Bordwell  of  Kent  in  1758.  In  1761  Lee  assisted  at  the  ordination 
of  the  Rev.  Ammi  Ruhamah  Robbins  of  Norfolk  and  although  no  ser¬ 
mons  are  in  print  may  have  assisted  in  other  ordinations.  We  have 
three  other  published  sermons  by  Lee,  viz:  the  Sermon  preached  on  his 
marriage  to  Elizabeth  Metcalf,  the  Farewell  sermon  before  leaving  as 
Chaplain  in  the  French  and  Indian  War,  and  his  Election  sermon. 

His  most  famous  sermon  was  the  Election  sermon  preached  before 
the  General  Assembly  in  1766.  This  is  treated  in  another  chapter. 

Besides  these  out  of  town  engagements  and  his  pastoral  duties  he 
was  busy  with  his  large  farm  and  business  interests.  A  great  number 
of  deeds  show  his  sales  and  exchanges  of  land  holdings.  With  practical 
business  foresight  he  was  consolidating  his  property  and  building  up 
the  considerable  fortune  which  he  invested  in  the  education  of  his  sons 
and  hoarded  for  the  future  benefit  of  his  numerous  children. 

During  these  years  Minister  Lee’s  church  flourished.  The  influx 
of  new  inhabitants  increased  his  congregation.  In  the  old  Pigskin 
Church  Book,  the  Register  of  church  members,  are  the  names  of 
the  leading  citizens  of  Salisbury.  Salisbury’s  Covenant  Church  of  Christ 
was  a  dominant  influence  in  the  government  of  the  town  although  there 
were  omissions  of  names  of  many  promient  men.  Ethan  Allen  was  an 
avowed  Deist,  Timothy  Chittenden,  an  Episcopalian.  Samuel  Bellows 
and  others  for  reasons  of  their  own  did  not  sign  the  covenant.  No 
names  of  the  Dutchmen  appear  in  the  list  of  Salisbury  Church  members. 

17.  Records  of  the  General  Association  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut.  1738- 
1789.  Hartford,  p.  40. 

18.  Records  of  the  General  Association  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut.  1738- 
1789.  Hartford,  p.  63. 

19.  Records  of  the  General  Association  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut.  1738- 
1799.  Hartford.  1888.  p.  68.  Contributions  to  the  ecclesiastical  his¬ 
tory  of  Connecticut.  New  Haven.  1861.  p.  144. 

20.  Records  of  the  General  Association  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut.  1738- 
1799.  Hartford.  1888.  p.  71. 
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EPISCOPALIANS  IN  SALISBURY 

Minister  Lee  had  no  love  for  the  Church  of  England.  He  asso¬ 
ciated  it  with  British  “tyranny.”  As  has  been  noted,  a  meeting  of  the 
General  Association  of  Connecticut  to  which  he  was  a  delegate  passed 
a  protest  against  the  introduction  of  an  English  bishop  in  America,  and 
in  his  election  sermon  Lee  takes  a  vicious  sling  at  the  Episcopalians. 
However,  the  Church  of  England  was  growing  steadily  in  New  England. 
Missionary  priests  appointed  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  were  invading  Litchfield  County.  As  early  as 
1755  Sharon  had  a  number  of  churchmen  and  had  an  Episcopal  church 
building.  Solomon  Palmer,  the  first  established  minister  in  Cornwall 
shocked  his  Puritan  congregation  by  his  defection  to  the  Church  of 
England.  Upon  obtaining  ordination  in  England,  after  his  return  Pal¬ 
mer  was  a  little  later  appointed  a  missionary  priest  under  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  for  a  large  district 
in  Northwest  Connecticut  which  included  Salisbury. 

President  Stiles1’1  on  a  visitation  to  inspect  the  Tale  farms  in  the 
five  northwest  towns  reports  in  his  Itinerary  that  in  1761  there  were  8- 
churchmen  in  Canaan  and  in  Sharon  20  churchmen.  A  leader  among 
the  Sharon  churchmen  was  the  wealthy  speculator  Joel  Harvey  who 
earlier  had  purchased  from  Lamb  the  grist  mill  on  the  Riga  Brook,  now 
Selectman  George  Selleck’s.  Harvey  helped  finance  the  voyage  of  a 
young  churchman,  Thomas  Davies,  to  England  for  ordination.  On 
Davies’  return  he  married  Joel  Harvey’s  daughter  and  later  succeeded 
Solomon  Palmer  as  missoinary  for  this  district. 

The  statement  that  there  was  an  Episcopal  Church  in  Salisbury  as 
early  as  1755  crept  into  one  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society’s  reports. 
In  the  year  1762  President  Stiles1'1’  in  again  enumerating  the  Episco¬ 
palians  in  this  district  reports  as  follows: 

Town  Families  Episcopalians 

“Sharon  285  15 

Salisbury  150  not  one” 

Is  it  likely  that  there  would  be  an  Episcopal  Church  building  in  a 
town  where  there  was  “not  one”  Episcopalian?  There  is  no  evidence 
that  an  Episcopal  Church  building  was  ever  in  Salisbury  until  some 
sixty  years  later  when  St.  John’s  Church,  in  1824,  was  erected. 

Stiles23  also  reports  that  there  are  20  Quaker  families  in  Salisbury. 
Undoubtedly  Stiles  had  in  mind  the  20  Dutch  families  who  supposedly 
would  have  been  members  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  already  well 
organized  along  the  Hudson  River.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Dutch¬ 
men  ever  had  any  connection  with  the  Quaker  settlement  across  the  New 

21.  Stiles,  Ezra.  Extracts  from  the  Itineraries  and  other  miscellanies.  .  .  . 

ed  by  F.  B.  Dexter,  p.  109,  112. 

22.  Stiles,  Ezra.  Extracts  from  the  Itineraries  and  other  miscellanies. 

ed.  by  F.  B.  Dexter.  1916.  P.  172. 

23.  Stiles,  Ezra.  Extracts  from  the  Itineraries  and  other  miscellanies. 

ed.  by  F.  B.  Dexter.  1916.  p.  173. 
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York  border  but  whether  justly  or  not  they  were  suspected  of  Quaker¬ 
ism  and  this  would  account  for  Stiles’  statement. 

The  Dutch  had  no  Puritan  background  and  although  they  toler¬ 
ated  and  supported  the  established  church  they  had  little  sympathy  with 
it  and  were  ready  to  welcome  the  Episcopalians.  The  first  pages  in  the 
manuscript  record  of  St.  John’s  Church  contain  the  following  baptisms 
in  1764: 

“A  group  assembled  at  the  coming  of  Mr.  Davies  who  baptized 
Charity  &  Hyman,  children  of  Hyman  Bosrough 
Samuel  &  Elizabeth  of  Laurence  &  Molley  and  Jane  of  Abra¬ 
ham  Knickerbaker 

Elisha,  Josiah,  and  Bartholomew  of  Elisha  Hurlburt 
Solomon  of  William  Whitney 
Hannah  &  Charity  of  Ruluff  Dutcher.” 

This  record  proves  that  although  at  that  early  date  there  was  no 
Episcopal  church  building  in  Salisbury  there  were  at  least  three  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  families  besides  the  Dutch  families  here.  A  little  later, 
before  the  Revolution  broke  out,  two  important  names  appear  as  church¬ 
men,  Timothy  Chittenden  and  Samuel  Blagden. 

How  Timothy  Chittenden  caught  an  Episcopalian  virus  one  would 
like  to  know,  certainly  not  from  his  wife  Rebecca,  the  daughter  of 
Nathaniel  Skinner,  one  of  the  “Saints”  who  gathered  Salisbury’s  Church 
of  Christ.  There  arc  no  Chittendens  in  Minister  Lee’s  record  of  church 
members  although  there  is  the  following  baptismal  record : 

44for  Timothy  Chittenden  Martin:  66’" 
an  obvious  error  for  Thomas  Chittenden’s  son  Martin.  Rudd24  relates 
that  on  the  visitation  of  Ebcnezer  Dibble  at  Spencer  Corner  on  June 
19,  1770,  when  a  small  Episcopal  church  building  was  there  dedicated, 
Capt.  Timothy  Chittenden’s  children,  Timothy,  Rebecca,  Abigail,  Moore, 
and  Olive  were  baptized.  Also  at  this  visitation  children  of  Bethel  and 
Ezra  So Heck  were  baptized. 

Although  Episcopalians  both  Timothy  Chittenden,  a  Captain,  and 
Samuel  Blagden.  a  Lieutenant-Colonel,  were  vigorous  supporters  of  the 
Revolution.  The  War  for  independence  was  a  trying  time  for  Episco¬ 
palians.  The  church  building  in  Sharon  was  taken  over  for  a  barracks 
and  ammunition  and  arms  stored  there  were  guarded  dav  and  night. 
Everywhere  Church  of  England  services  were  suspended,  missionary 
priests  either  fled  to  England  or  were  silenced.  A  shipload  of  loyalists 
sailed  from  Boston  for  Canada.  W  ith  few  exceptions  Salisbury’s  church¬ 
men  were  loyal  supporters  of  the  Revolution,  but  there  were  a  few  fami¬ 
lies  whose  sympathies  were  with  the  mother  country  and  who  suffered 
social  ostracism  as  the  name  Torv  Hill  still  bears  witness. 

J 

Lee’s  church  grew  steadily  but  there  is  no  record  of  revivals  before 
the  advent  of  George  Whitefield2’  in  Salisbury  in  1770  who  preached  in 


24.  Rudd,  Malcolm  D.  Men  of  Worth  of  Salisbury  Birth:  the  Chittendens. 

25.  Rudd,  Malcolm  D.  Centennial  anniversary  of  the  erection  of  the  House 
of  Worship  of  the  Congregational  Church,  Salisbury,  Conn.  Sept.  30. 
1900.  p.  14. 
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June  to  a  great  crowd  gathered  under  the  open  sky  on  the  Parade  Ground 
in  Salisbury  Center.  This  was  the  last  tour26  in  America  of  this  famous 
revivalist.  He  had  gone  up  the  Hudson  on  a  preaching  tour  to  Albany, 
and  on  his  return  preached  at  Great  Barrington,  Norfolk,  Salisbury,  and 
Sharon.  Dr.  Hamilton,  an  ear  witness  of  the  sermon,  told  Governor 
Smith  of  Sharon  that  when  he  was  decending  the  hill  (presumably  by 
the  Coifing  wood)  he  distinctly  heard  Whitefield  announce  his  text. 
What  effect  Whitefield  had  in  Salisbury,  if  any,  is  unknown.  There  are 
only  three  admissions  of  church  members  in  1771  by  profession,  none  in 
1770. 

Judge  Church2  ‘  reports  that  “religious  revivals”  as  they  are  now 
understood  were  hardly  known  in  this  town  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Methodist  preachers,  and,  when  introduced  by  them,  “were  regarded  with 
jealousy.”  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  Jonathan  Lee,  tutored  by 
Solomon  Stoddard,  follower  and  neighbor  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  a  man 
who  had  risked  an  unorthodox  ordination  as  a  “New  Light”  minister, 
was  averse  to  revivals.  However,  Lee  was  a  conservative  person  who, 
while  not  discouraging  revivals,  would  avoid  emotional  excesses. 

As  we  have  seen,  although  there  were  a  few  individual  Episcopalians 
in  Salisbury  before  the  Revolution,  the  Church  of  England  in  this  town 
was  a  very  minor  element.  We  have  no  evidence  of  any  open  hostility 
on  Minister  Lee’s  part  hut  undoubtedly  the  disfavor  of  episcopacy  held 
by  him  was  quite  generally  shared  by  the  townsfolk28  and  accounts  for 
the  small  proportion  of  Church  of  England  members  here  compared  with 
the  numbers  in  neighboring  towns.  When  the  Methodist  circuit  riders 
came  to  town  after  the  Revolution  Lee’s  ministry  was  almost  over.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  long  pastorate  of  Jonathan  Lee  the  Church  of  Christ  had  no 
rival.  It  was  the  one  dominant  church  in  the  town  of  Salisbury. 

Although  the  established  Church  of  Christ  was  still  a  dominating 
influence  in  the  town,  a  vote  of  the  town  meeting  August  23,  1770  shows 
that  the  days  of  strict  Puritanism  were  already  passing.  Up  to  this  date 
the  long  Sabbath  had  been  completely  consecrated  to  the  worship  of 
the  Lord.  Now  the  afternoon  session  in  the  short  winter  days  seemed 
too  wearisome  and  the  town  voted  to  have  hut  “one  exercise”29  from  the 
first  day  of  November  to  the  first  day  of  March.  This  suggestion  could 
hardly  have  emanated  from  Minister  Lee,  then  still  in  his  prime  middle 
years.  Lee’s  strict  Calvinistic  orthodoxy  was  losing  ground  and  this 
vote  is  an  early  gesture  pointing  towards  the  separation  of  church  and 
state  to  come  soon  after  the  turn  of  the  new  century. 


26.  Three  months  later,  after  preaching  the  day  before  in  Exeter,  White- 
field  died  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  and  is  buried  there  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

27.  Church,  Samuel.  Historical  Address.  1842.  p.  36. 

28.  My  grandmother,  a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church,  refused  to 
celebrate  Christmas  with  her  son’s  Episcopal  family  calling  it  “popish.” 
— J.  P. 

29.  STM.  (1767-1784).  p.  53  at  end  of  book. 
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ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  CONDITIONS 

The  period  of  the  late  sixties  and  early  seventies  before  t lie  War  of 
the  Revolution  broke  were  perhaps  the  most  prosperous  and  happy 
years  Salisbury  was  to  experience  for  nearly  a  generation.  New  families 
coming  in  before  and  after  the  French  and  Indian  War  taking  up  and 
clearing  land  had  nearly  doubled  the  population.  It  rose  from  1100 
in  175630  to  “1936  and  44  colored”  (slaves?)  in  1774 31.  Grist  mills,  saw 
mills,  tanneries,  blacksmith  shops,  Allen’s  general  store,  weavers,  and  inn 
holders  promoted  the  business  of  the  town  and  furnished  a  diversity  of 
occupations  outside  the  iron  industry.  Modest  farms  provided  a  good 
living  for  many  families,  supplying  most  of  the  household  needs.  Wheat, 
rye,  corn,  and  vegetables  were  grown,  apple  trees  and  other  fruit  trees 
were  now  bearing,  chickens,  pigs,  sheep,  and  cattle  furnished  meat. 
Flax  and  wool  furnished  material  for  clothing,  saw  mills  furnished  lum¬ 
ber  and  forges  furnished  tools  and  domestic  utensils. 

During  these  years  not  only  more  commodious  houses  were  being 
erected  but  also  houses  consciously  designed  for  dignity  and  beauty,  built 
for  gentlemen  and  gentlemen’s  tastes.  Mr.  Thomas  Stiles  built  such  a 
house  in  Salisbury  Center  in  1772,  a  house  still  standing  in  excellent  re¬ 
pair.  It  has  a  large  square  central  chimney  with  fireplaces  opening  on 
three  sides  on  both  lower  and  upper  floors.  Between  two  sleeping  roooms 
on  the  upper  floor  he  put  in  a  swinging  partition  which  could  be  hooked 
up  to  the  ceiling  to  make  room  for  dancing.  A  year  later  Jabez  Swift,  a 
native  of  Kent,  started  the  building  of  a  stately  and  impressive  stone 
mansion32  on  Town  Hill,  long  known  as  The  Montgomery  House.  He 
had  a  large  hall  room  with  delicate  fine-grained  panelling  and  exquisite 
mantels  and  he  had  laid  out  large  formal  gardens.  This  house  upon 
which  Swift  had  exhausted  his  resources  before  it  was  finished  was 
acquired  by  Robert  Livingston  in  1774  for  his  family,  which  included 
Janet,  the  bride  of  a  year  of  General  Montgomery.  Another  fine  house 
still  standing  is  the  home  of  Thomas  Chittenden  on  Hamlet  Hill.  It  is 
said  that  the  bricks  in  this  house  were  imported  from  England.  Another 
pre-Revolution  brick  house  is  the  Hezekiah  Fitch  home  at  the  junction 
of  the  Town  Hill  and  Sharon  roads  near  Ore  Hill.  Frame  houses,  how¬ 
ever,  were  the  rule  and  the  more  prosperous  homes  were  now  brighten¬ 
ed  with  paint  made  of  white  lead  mixed  with  lamp  black  making  a  blu¬ 
ish  grey.  Red  paint,  somewhat  cheaper,  refurbished  some  worn  weather¬ 
beaten  clap-boards.  Glass,  too,  was  now  more  easily  obtainable  and 
many  paned  larger  windows  made  the  exteriors  and  interiors  more  at¬ 
tractive. 

Horses  which  had  been  carefully  trained  to  carry  double  had  earlier 
provided  the  only  means  of  family  conveyance  while  goods  in  the  forest 

30.  Col.  Rec.  V.  10,  p.  618. 

31.  Col.  Rec.  V.  14,  p.  490. 

32.  This  building  which  stood  on  the  present  Hotchkiss  grounds  on  the 
Lime  Rock  road  just  below  the  cross  roads  was  demolished  in  1895 
and  in  some  Sharon  homes  mantels  and  other  remnants  of  its  past 
grandeur  may  still  be  seen. 
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trails  of  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  were  transported  in  saddle  bags 
flung  over  the  backs  of  horses.  Now  these  trails  had  become  roads,  wid¬ 
ened  and  cleared  of  trees  and  brush  for  wagons  and  ox-carts.  The  town 
had  already  spent  considerable  sums  in  buying  and  surveying  land  for 
new  roads.  Instead  of  the  old  trail  under  Hamlet  Hill  around  the  Pine 
Swamp  the  present  road  to  Lime  Rock  from  Salisbury  was  laid  out. 
Farnam  Road  past  the  Town  Farm  was  continued  over  the  mountain33 
to  the  Falls  Village  Bridge  and  on  to  the  Falls,  at  present  Amesville. 
The  present  road  from  Salisbury  Center  to  the  Town  Farm  was  contin¬ 
ued  over  Wells  Hill  and,  crossing  the  road  from  Town  Hill  to  Lime 
Rock,  led  to  Sharon.  The  section  from  Town  Hill  to  Sharon  was  long 
ago  discontinued.  Some  pent  roads  (rights  of  way  through  private  prop¬ 
erty)  in  which  the  user  was  obliged  to  open  and  close  the  gates  upon 
entering  and  leaving  were  a  nuisance  which  caused  many  squabbles 
when  some  careless  person  forgot  to  close  a  gate  and  the  owner’s  live¬ 
stock  improved  their  opportunity  to  graze  in  a  neighboring  corn  field. 

At  this  date  a  good  bridge  spanned  the  Housatonic  on  the  road  to 
North  Canaan,  Dutchers  Bridge.  At  Falls  Village  Burrall’s  Bridge  had 
been  built  earlier.  Although  in  Connecticut  bridges  had  been  built 


33.  A  portion  of  this  road  over  the  Falls  Mountain  is  now  abandoned  as 
are  also  some  roads  laid  out  in  Taconic. 
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over  larger  streams  difficult  to  ford,  brooks54  and  small  creeks  flowed 
unrestrained  across  our  highways,  in  freshets  creating  small  lakes 
through  which  the  horses  with  water  up  to  their  bellies  had  to  wade. 
Mud  holes  and  quagmires  formed  in  the  depressions,  deep  gullies  were 
washed  by  rains,  the  highway  often  rose  steeply  over  some  ridge  and  as 
precipitously  descended  on  the  other  side.  The  condition  of  t lie  high¬ 
ways  was  the  pious  concern  of  the  Norfolk  Inn  keeper  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  retaining  his  overnight  guests  for  morning  prayers,  explaining 
that  they  needed  the  help  of  the  Lord  to  negotiate  the  distressing  state 
of  the  roads  before  them.  The  roads35,  however  impossible  to  our  gen¬ 
eration,  were  of  primary  concern  to  commerce. 

The  Furnace  which  had  brought  bankruptcy  to  the  Caldwells,  now, 
in  the  early  seventies,  under  the  efficient  management  of  Richard  Smith, 
was  prospering.  In  Colebrook,  part  way  to  Boston,  Smith  had  erected  a 
steel  mill  for  refining  Salisbury  bar  iron  and  was  shipping  steel  to  east¬ 
ern  Massachusetts  and  from  the  port  of  Boston  abroad.  Through  mer¬ 
chant  Richard  Smith  trade  relations  were  extending  east  to  Boston. 
Hartford  now  was  reasonably  accessible  for  the  road  through  East  Hart- 
land,  Colebrook,  Norfolk,  and  Canaan,  to  Salisbury  had  been  improved. 
For  many  years,  however,  even  long  after  the  Revolution,  Salisbury’s 
access  to  market  was  mainly  by  the  Hudson  River,  only  thirty  miles  away. 
From  New  York  City  boats  plied  up  and  down  the  River  with  imported 
articles  to  the  Dutch  towns,  Poughkeepsie,  Red  Hook,  Rhinebeck,  and 
Albany.  In  these  towns  laces,  ribbons,  satin,  fine  cloth,  needles,  pins, 
and  other  luxuries  could  be  purchased.  Heman  Allen  had  a  flourishing 
general  store  near  the  Furnace  just  across  the  road  from  the  old  Railroad 
Station.  He  not  only  made  his  purchases  from  the  towns  along  the  Hud¬ 
son  River,  but,  up  to  date,  be  made  trips  to  New  York  City,  importing 
from  that  metropolis  the  latest  styles  and  luxuries.  With  his  brother 
Levi  he  had  a  flourishing  business  in  furs.  Furs  along  the  Mohawk  and 
from  northwest  of  Detroit  were  brought  by  the  Indians  to  Albany.  Levi, 
buying  them  directly  from  the  Indians  or  in  Albany,  brought  them  down 
the  River  to  his  brother.  Mr.  John  Ensign  had  a  fulling  mill  near  the 
Great  Falls  where  Brother  Ira  learned  to  dress  them.  Heman  was  a 
prosperous  merchant,  acquiring  an  ample  fortune  which  furnished  the 
capital  for  his  own  and  his  brother’s  investments  in  Vermont. 

Peddlers’  carts  loaded  with  household  necessities  bought  along  the 
Hudson  River  called  at  the  doors  of  Salisbury’s  housewives.  Even  logs 
were  transported  from  Salisbury  forests  to  be  floated  down  the  Hudson. 

The  trade  with  the  neighboring  New  York  province  just  across  the 
border  from  Salisbury  was  so  extensive  that  Connecticut  people  were 
determined  to  do  something  about  it  to  keep  the  trade  within  its  own 
Colony.  In  1761  the  General  Assembly  was  petitioned  for  the  privilege 

34.  In  a  picture  on  a  map  of  Salisbury  dated  1853  there  is  no  bridge  over 

Burton  Brook  in  Lakeville. 

35.  cf.  Mitchell,  Isabel  F.  Roads  and  road  making  in  colonial  Connecticut. 

New  Haven.  1933. 
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of  a  lottery30  for  300  pounds  to  free  the  Housatonic  River  from  obstruc¬ 
tions  up  to  the  Massachusetts  line  so  that  it  could  be  used  for  floating 
down  pine  logs  and  he  navigable  for  a  two-ton  load.  The  lottery  was 
granted  hut  the  scheme  was  never  carried  out.  Salisbury  trade  contin¬ 
ued  to  profit  New  York  merchants  until  the  next  century  when  the  Hou¬ 
satonic  Railroad  was  put  through. 

Not  only  did  the  opening  of  new  roads  stimulate  business  but  by 
making  travel  easier  ended  the  extreme  isolation  of  many  of  Salisbury’s 
inhabitants.  Families  with  widely  scattered  children  could  now  visit 
one  another.  A  curiosity  in  the  world  outside  one’s  own  town  was 
aroused.  A  man  did  not  necessarily  own  a  horse  to  travel  on.  Men,  women, 
and  children  of  all  ages  were  used  to  “footing  it.”  Mrs.  Richardson 
tells  several  stories,  one  of  a  Springfield  man  of  eighty  who  walked  to 
Salisbury  and  back  to  call  upon  his  aged  brother;  in  another  story,  quite 
a  crowd  hiked  to  Litchfield  to  listen  to  the  execution  sermon  on  the  rare 
occasion  of  a  hanging.  There  is  an  authentic  story  that  a  great-uncle  of 
mine,  while  teaching  in  the  Mt.  Riga  school,  tramped  nightly  down  the 
mountain  and  hack  to  see  his  fiancee  in  Lime  Rock  and  thought  nothing 
of  it. 


SOCIAL  LIFE 

Salisbury  attracted  not  only  men  of  modest  wealth  hut  men  of  abil¬ 
ity  and  culture.  Their  prosperous  farms  furnished  them  a  good  living 
and  investments  in  land  and  various  professional  fees  gave  many  a  sub¬ 
stantial  added  income.  Their  sons  were  being  educated  for  the  profes¬ 
sions.  Not  only  were  Salisbury’s  representatives  annually  sent  to  tjie 
General  Assembly  hut  visitors  of  distinction  found  their  way  to  Salis¬ 
bury.  In  1764  the  Connecticut  Courant37  was  published  and  copies  of 
this  weekly  paper  were  brought  home  by  the  town  officials  or  by  others, 
going  on  business  to  Hartford.  Before  the  regular  postal  service  was 
set  up  letters  and  papers  were  carried  by  friends  and  messengers  t  or, 
during  the  War  period,  by  official  post-riders. 

Salisbury  was  an  intelligent  community,  informed  in  -all  matters 
of  Colonial  and  European  affairs  and  well  read  in  the  literature  pf  the 
period  as  the  formation  and  support  of  the  Smith  Library  proves. 
In  1771,  Richard  Smith,  the  owner  of  the  Furnace,  who  made  frequent 
trips  to  England,  promised  to  purchase  in  London  a  collection  of  200 
books  provided  enough  men  could  be  found  to  subscribe  to,  the  fund. 
Thirty  citizens  gave  from  1  to  5  pounds  each  for  the  purchase.  -This 
well-chosen  general  collection38  covers  many  fields  including  two  novels, 
an  Essay  on  taste,  culture  of  fruit  trees,  and  a  minimum  of  works  on  the 
Bible  and  theology.  Books  could  he  borrowed  on  the  3rd  Monday  of 

36.  Col.  Rec.  V.  11,  p.  600.  ' 

37.  The  present  Hartford  Courant  is  continuous  with  the  earlier  Connecti¬ 
cut  Courant. 

38.  What  remains  of  this  library  is  now  in  the  custody  of  the  Scoville  Me¬ 
morial  Library.  Miss  Charlotte  Norton**  has  written  an  interesting 
account  of  it  in  her  History  of  the  Scoville  Memorial  Library/ 

1  ~  -  ••  .mm 
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every  3rd  month  and  read  in  the  homes,  not  only  by  the  head  of  the 
family,  but  by  the  wives  and  daughters,  thus  furnishing  material  for 
lively  discussion.  Ladies  gathered  in  private  groups  compared  notes 
and  perhaps  wrote  essays  and  engaged  in  poetic  effusions. 

The  young  people  of  our  day  with  leisure  undreamed  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  would  think  the  recreations  very  meager.  However,  the 
girls  after  a  long  hard  day  of  washing  or  weaving  and  the  hoys  after 
endless  rows  in  the  cornfields  had  been  hoed  must  have  their  fun.  The 
hoys  and  men  had  their  wrestling  matches  and  threw  horseshoes  (quoits) 
and  went  boating,  fishing,  and  hunting.  The  women  and  the  girls  had 
sewing  bees  and  quilting  parties.  Bathing  suits  were  unknown.  The 
hoys  in  the  remote  privacy  of  some  cove  on  the  lake  shore  needed  none, 
the  girls  never  knew  the  feel  of  cool  water  except  as  their  bare  feet  waded 
in  it  on  the  shore.  In  winter  there  were  snow  shoes  and  skates  and  an 
occasional  sleigh  ride  cozily  nestled  in  a  wagon  bed  of  straw.  In  the 
fall  there  were  husking39  bees  and  apple-paring  parties  in  which  apples 
were  sliced  and  dried  for  winter.  In  the  spring  the  trees  ran  sap  and 
maple  sugar  was  boiled  in  huge  kettles  out  of  doors,  the  girls  helping  in 
the  process.  For  the  aristocracy  there  were  infrequent  formal  dances 
held  perhaps  in  the  ballroom  of  a  few  private  homes  or  in  Everts’  tavern 
while  the  barn  floor  furnished  space  for  less  pretentious  dances. 

These  early  settlements  were  neighborly  communities.  When  help 
was  needed,  from  the  raising  of  a  frame  for  a  new  building  to  plowing 
a  field  for  a  sick  neighbor,  it  was  freely  offered  and  necessities  were 
shared  with  an  unfortunate  family.  As  yet  Salisbury  was  not  seriously 
concerned  over  its  poor.  Responsible  families  took  care  of  their 
own  dependents.  Homeless  mothers  with  small  children  and 
the  indigent  feeble  and  old  were  boarded  out  at  the  expense  of  the  town. 
Later  their  care  was  auctioned  off  to  the  lowest  bidder.  Dependent 
children  reaching  an  age  when  they  would  be  useful  were  bound  out  to 
service.  The  system  of  auctioning  off  the  care  of  dependents  which  was  the 
general  custom  throughout  the  Colony  became  the  cause  of  much  misery. 
As  early  as  1764  Thomas  Chittenden40  built  a  log  house  offering  it  to  the 
town  for  the  poor.  The  town  agreed  to  pay  for  building  the  house  pro¬ 
vided  Chittenden  would  give  a  lease  of  said  house  and  the  land  it  stands 
on  to  the  town.  Nothing  came  of  this  interesting  proposition  and  no 
change41  was  made  in  the  care  of  the  town  poor  until  the  next  century. 

Salisl  mry  was  politically  a  democratic  community  although  minor 
social  distinctions,  as  in  the  dignifying  of  the  church,  were  still  observed. 
There  was  a  small  upper  aristocracy  of  officials  and  men  of  profes- 

39.  Husking  bees  were  popular,  a  cob  with  red  corn  found  by  a  girl  gave 
the  boys  liberty  to  kiss  her. 

40.  STM.  Small  book.  (1740-1780).  p.  17. 

41.  In  1828  the  conscience  of  the  town  was  thoroughly  stirred  and  the  rent 
of  a  part  of  the  Yale  Farm  with  an  ample  house  upon  it  was  secured. 
This,  the  “Salisbury  Asylum,”  was  not  only  to  house  the  poor,  but  a 
barred  room  in  it  provided  a  place  for  the  detention  of  minor  offenders. 
This  house,  later  known  as  the  “Town  Farm”  is  now  the  residence  of 
Mr.  William  C.  Cannon. 
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sional  or  unusual  distinction,  a  large  self-respecting  middle  class  with 
equal  political  rights,  and  the  shiftless  poor  whites.  All  white  residents 
of  the  town  had  the  privilege  of  asking  to  he  voted  “inhabitants”  with 
the  right  to  vote  in  town  meetings. 

A  racial  barrier  separated  the  few  slaves42  (as  yet  there  were  no 
free  negroes)  and  the  occasional  still  lingering  Indians.  These  non¬ 
citizens  without  political  right  were  strictly  segregated  and  lived  in 
poor  huts  or  cabins  by  themselves.  The  Indians  had  their  own  huts.  A 
master  erected  a  small  log  cabin  for  his  slaves.  On  the  hill  above  Miss 
Emmet’s  house,  Mr.  James  Pierce  who  then  owned  it  had  a  cabin  for  his 
slaves.  On  the  Scoville  farm  in  Taconic  a  slave  cabin  was  still  standing 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  There  was  no  caste  distinction  in 
white  labor.  A  son  of  an  aristocrat  might  dig  in  a  mine.  Daughters 
shared  in  household  tasks.  A  hired  girl  or  hired  man  from  the  home 
of  some  neighboring  farmer  or  an  indentured  boy  or  girl  was  treated 
as  a  member  of  the  family,  eating  at  the  same  table.  This  was  the  gen¬ 
eral  practice.  There  may  have  been  some  rare  exceptions.  As  far  as  I 
know  a  distinct  white-servant  class  imported  from  England  and  carefully 
observed  by  earlier  generations  found  no  favor  in  democratic  Salisbury. 
In  one  leading  and  wealthy  family  when  I  was  a  young  girl  I  remember 
an  aged  grandmother48  telling  that  after  a  long  hard  morning  over  the 
wash  tubs,  the  noon  meal  over,  she  went  to  rest,  leaving  the  daughters 
to  clean  up  and  scrub  the  floors. 

•  i*  •' 

DOCTORS  AND  MEDICINE 

In  the  early  days  of  the  town  no  doctor  was  available  within  its 
borders.  Housewives  had  their  lore  of  medicinal  herbs,  boneset,  cat¬ 
nip,  rhubarb,  etc.,  honest  and  useful  remedies,  together  with  some 
frightful  concoctions  and  superstitions.  Blood-letting,  for  which 
leeches  were  used,  was  common  practice.  In  sickness  neighbors  were 
quick  to  help  as  nurses  and  married  women  functioned  as  midwives  at 
births.  An  individual  with  some  unusual  skill,  a  “bone-setter,”  was 
called  in  for  fractured  bones.  Epidemics  like  the  “nervous  fever”  which 
nearly  wiped  out  the  early  Sharon  settlement  in  1742  or  the  “pond 
fever”  in  1784  at  the  outlet  of  Twin  Lakes  were  uncontrolled. 

Sharon  was  fortunate.  One  of  its  first  settlers,  Col.  John  Williams44, 
was  originally  a  physician,  and  Dr.  Simeon  Smith  arrived  in  1756.  Shef¬ 
field  early  had  a  doctor.  Salisbury’s  first  physician  was  Dr.  Solomon  Wil¬ 
liams,  probably  from  Lebanon.  He  may  have  come  with  the  several 
Williams  families  who  settled  first  in  Sharon  and  in  Salisbury  were 
raising  families  in  the  early  fifties.  Dr.  Solomon  Williams  died  in  1757 


42.  On  November  2,  1791,  Dr.  Lemuel  Wheeler  freed  his  slave  Clo  on  con¬ 
dition  that  he  would  not  be  chargeable  for  her  future  support. 

43.  This  was  my  great  aunt,  Mrs.  Eliza  Bostwick,  then  living  in  the  house 
by  Burton  Brook  now  occupied  by  Dr.  Noble.  J.  P. 

44.  Sedgwick,  G.  F.  General  history  of  the  town  of  Sharon.  2nd  ed. 
1877.  p.  171,  165. 
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and  was  succeeded  by  Doctor  Joshua  Porter,  reputed  to  be  a  very  skill¬ 
ful  physician  but  not  a  surgeon.  As  the  following  extract  from  a  town 
meeting45,  “June  ye  18th,  1762,”  says,  even  at  that  date  surgery  re¬ 
quired  special  skill. 

“Voted  that  we  do  Chuse  anti  Impower  Dr.  Joshua  Porter  and 
Mr.  Amos  Fuller,  a  Comtee  to  procure  a  Surgeon  to  take  a 
stone  out  of  the  body  of  Elizabeth  Cary  of  said  Salisbury  and 
as  soon  as  it  may  he  done  with  prudence  and  to  take  care  of  the 
s d  Elizabeth  through  said  operation.” 

Dr.  Porter  was  the  sole  physician  in  Salisbury  for  perhaps  ten 
years  when,  busy  as  he  was  with  many  affairs,  he  welcomed  Dr.  Lemuel 
Wheeler.  Dr.  Wheeler  was  Rev.  Jonathan  Lee’s  near  neighbor,  having 
his  home  somewhere  on  the  highway  between  the  Furnaee  and  Lamb's 
Ore  Bed. 

Small  pox  was  a  prevalent  and  frightening  disease.  Inoculation 
had  been  practiced  in  England  for  some  time  hut  as  yet  it  was  not  with¬ 
out  danger  and  the  fear  of  the  disease  kept  alive  a  strong  prejudice 
against  it.  The  General  Assembly40  enacted  prohibitory  law  s.  In  March, 
1760,  it  was  made 

“illegal  to  give  ...  or  communicate  the  infection  of  the  small 
pox  either  to  themselves  or  any  other  person  without  a  certifi¬ 
cate  from  the  major  part  of  the  civil  authorities  and  the  select¬ 
men  of  the  town.” 

An  amendment47  was  added  requiring  that  the  vote  of  the  town  meeting 
must  first  he  secured  before  the  authorities  could  give  the  certificate. 
The  next  year  in  May,  1761,  teeth48  were  put  into  this  measure: 

“It  is  manifest  that  the  infection  lias  spread  from  such  places 
as  the  practice  has  been  carried  on  which  has  greatly  terrified 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colony.  Voted  after  the  first 
day  of  June  next  all  inoculations  by  any  person  is  strictly  for¬ 
bidden  under  the  penalty  of  a  fine  of  fifty  pounds.’* 

During  this  period  Ethan  Allen  boldly  got  himself  inoculated  and 
was  duly  threatened  to  lie  fined  by  Salisbury’s  Justice  Court.  It  was  not 
until  after  the  Revolution  that  Salisbury  voted  to  allow  inoculation41* 
under  the  “Regulations  of  the  Lawr.”  This  vote  was  56  affirmative,  38 
negative.  Dr.  Joshua  Porter  was  for  it.  Minister  Lee50  to  prove  his 
faitli  in  it,  immediately  applied  to  the  Town  and  was  given  “Liberty  to 
receive  the  Infection.” 

The  practice  of  inoculation  was  slow7  in  conquering  and  rooting 
out  t lie  fear  of  this  terrible  disease.  Even  in  my  girlhood  at  the  turn 
of  l lie  last  century  I  shuddered  at  the  sight  of  a  pest  house,  a  lowr  small 
weatherbeaten  shed-like  building  on  the  east  hank  of  Salmon  Creek 

45.  STM.  Small  Book  (1740-1780.  p.  66. 

46.  Col.  Rec.  V.  11.  p.  359. 

47.  Col.  Rec.  V.  11.  p.  380. 

48.  Col.  Rec.  V.  11,  p.  499. 

49.  STM.  (1784-1849).  p.  3. 

50.  STM.  (1784-1849).  p.  3. 
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just  above  the  Lime  Rock  Foundry.  I  do  not  think  it  was  really  used 
then,  hut  they  told  me  that  if  my  baby  sister  got  the  small  pox  the  town 
officials  would  come  to  our  house  and  carry  off  our  baby  to  this  pest 
house  to  he  cared  for  by  some  surviving  victim  of  this  disease  until  the 
baby  died  and  was  buried. 

Salisbury’s  leading  citizen,  Dr.  Joshua  Porter,  manager  of  the  Fur¬ 
nace  and  active  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  town,  was  instrumental  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  organization  of  medical  societies51.  Although  local  medical 
societies  had  been  organized  earlier,  one  in  Norwich  in  1763,  the  Litch¬ 
field  Medical  Society  in  1779,  New  Haven  County  Medical  Society  in 
1784,  there  were  no  “Publick  Schools  (for  medicine)  and  no  hospitals” 
in  the  state.  Joshua  Porter  was  one  of  the  eight  signers  petitioning 
for  the  incorporation  of  the  Connecticut  Medical  Society  in  May,  1786. 
The  petition  for  incorporation-'2  was  not  granted  until  May  1792. 

SALISBURY’S  JUSTICE  COURT 

If  our  town’s  18th  century  inhabitants  could  look  upon  our  present 
Salisbury  they  would  marvel  at  our  luxuries,  our  comforts,  and  our 
leisure,  but  they  would  sadly  shake  their  heads  over  our  degeneracy 
and  crime.  Intemperance  has  always  been  with  us,  hut  the  more  seri¬ 
ous  crimes  of  our  day,  robberies51  and  murder,  were  almost  unknown 
within  the  borders  of  this  town.  No  major  crime  in  Salisbury  is  record¬ 
ed  before  the  Revolution.  The  local  Justice  of  Peace  could  take  care  of 
the  breaches  of  peace  punishable  by  fines,  such  as  Sabbath  breaking 
brawling,  assault  and  batteries.  Many  complaints  were  brought  before 
the  Justice  Court  by  aggrieved  parties  where  a  difference  had  ended 
in  a  fight.  In  1761  Henry  Vandusen'4  was  fined  for  continuing  his  house 
party  after  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening.  The  only  theft55  I  have  noted 
is  by  a  mulatto  who  stole  a  gun  and  powder  horn.  The  Court  ordered 
him  bound  out  to  service  until  the  price,  three  pounds,  five  shillings, 
and  three  pence  was  paid. 

Non-attendance  at  public  worship  without  cause  was  an  offense 
punishable  by  fine.  Mrs.  Richardson  notes  one  imposition  of  a  fine  for 
this  absence.  The  Justice  Court  does  not  seem  to  have  been  swamped 
by  these  cases.  Church-going  was  not  only  a  duty  but  a  pleasurable 
event  not  to  be  lightly  missed.  A  formidable  misdemeanor  is  labor  on 
the  Lord’s  Day.  A  court  record  dated  May  25,  1782  is  a  sample  of  the 
strict  enforcement  of  this  law.  A  charge  was  brought  against  a  certain 
Bullen 

“for  traveling  on  said  day  of  April  it  being  Sabbath  and  Lord’s 

Day,  from  the  Meeting  House  to  the  house  of  Luther  Stoddard 

51.  mss.  Conn.  Archives.  Miscellaneous.  V.  3,  p.  169. 

52.  Conn.  State  Rec.  V.  8,  p.  381-388. 

53.  Minister  Lee’s  house  was  entered  and  robbed,  but  by  a  miscreant  out¬ 
side  of  Salisbury,  escaped  from  the  Litchfield  jail. 

54.  Richardson,  Mrs.  Myra  Reed.  Lively  annals  of  a  small  town.  mss. 

55.  SJC.  October  31,  1783. 
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which  course  anti  distance  was  not  Bullen’s  direct  way  to  and 
from  any  place  of  worship  of  God.  Fine  five  shillings.  Three 
shillings  left.  Judgement  satisfied.*' 

Bullen  got  off  easy  with  only  three  shillings  in  his  pocket.  Two  men50 
from  Albany  in  1759,  riding  into  Salisbury  on  a  Sabbath,  were  stopped 
and  fined  one  pound  each.  A  serious  misdemeanor  for  which  many 
fines  were  imposed  was  “profane  swearing.’*  Taking  the  name  of  God 
in  vain  was  a  sacrilege,  a  major  sin. 

A  resolution57passed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Litchfield  County  Con¬ 
sociation,  July  7,  1752,  in  which  Jonathan  Lee  sat  as  a  delegate  sum¬ 
marizes  the  “scandalous  evils’*  of  the  eighteenth  century: 

“Prophanation  of  the  Lord’s  Day,  Rioting,  Carnal  Frolicking, 
Tavern  Haunting,  and  great  neglect  of  Family  Government.” 

The  Salisbury  Justice  Court  not  only  took  note  of  these  sins  and  meted 
out  fines  hut  from  his  pulpit  Minister  Lee  warned  his  congregation 
that  as  punishment  for  these  sins  the  Judgement  of  the  High  Court 
of  the  Lord  God  Almighty  was  not  only  impending  over  the  whole  land 
hut  was  awfully  inflicted  on  some  parts  of  it. 

The  Salisbury  Justice  Court  was  busy.  Pages  of  its  records  are 
filled  with  complaints  of  small  sums  unpaid  by  debtors.  These  claims 
are  carefully  considered,  overcharges  adjusted  and  fair  debts  ordered 
paid,  and  paid  promptly  they  were,  for  in  these  years  the  Litchfield 
County  jail  was  the  penalty  for  unpaid  debts.  Cases  where  large  sums 
were  involved  and  more  serious  cases  punishable  by  jail  sentences  or 
cases  which  the  Justice  Court  at  Salisbury  could  not  settle  were  refer¬ 
red  to  the  County  Court  at  Litchfield.  At  Litchfield  was  the  county  jail. 
There  was  no  place  of  detention58  in  Salisbury  during  the  18th  century. 

MIGRATION  TO  VERMONT 

The  two  sources  of  wealth  in  the  town  were  the  iron  industry  and, 
more  general  and  even  more  profitable,  speculation  in  land.  As  pro¬ 
prietors’  allotments  were  laid  out  and  land  came  into  private  owner¬ 
ship  new  arrivals  in  town  created  an  active  demand  for  farms  and  home 
lots.  The  wealth  of  ore  and  the  possibility  of  rapid  development  of  the 
town  had  inflated  land  values  and  encouraged  speculation.  By  1770 
the  town  was  well  populated  and  by  this  time  all  the  desirable  land  in 
Salisbury  was  taken  up  and  land  was  held  dear.  Numerous  hardy  and 
ambitious  sons  were  looking  for  cheaper  land  upon  which  they  might 
build  homes  and  rear  families.  Men  of  means  were  equally  on  the  out¬ 
look  for  more  virgin  land  which  they  could  buy  and  sell  for  profit.  The 
Governor  of  New  Hampshire  was  offering  whole  townships  for  sale  in 

56.  Richardson,  Mrs.  Myra  Reed.  Lively  annals  of  a  small  town.  mss. 

57.  Richardson,  Mrs.  Myra  Reed.  Notes  on  the  history  of  Salisbury,  mss. 

58.  The  first  place  of  detention  was  the  room  in  the  Town  Farm  barred  in 
1824.  This  was  later  replaced  by  a  small  brick  building  behind  the 
Salisbury  Market  where  drunks  picked  up  on  the  street  could  sober 
off.  This  building,  now  gone,  is  still  remembered  by  older  inhabitants. 
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what  is  now  Vermont,  then  known  as  the  New  Hampshire  Grants.  The 
“Grants,”  as  they  were  popularly  called,  created  wide  interest  in  Salis¬ 
bury.  John  Evert’s  Inn  was  practically  a  land  office  where  these 
“Grants,”  unsurveyed  and  unseen,  were  bought  and  sold  as  speculative 
rights.  Before  the  Revolution  a  few  hardy  young  men  and  some  of 
the  most  responsible  members  of  the  town  braved  the  hardships  of 
pioneering  and  settled  with  their  families  in  the  “Grants.”  When  the 
Revolution  was  over  others  followed.  The  story  of  the  Salisbury  migra¬ 
tion  to  Vermont  will  he  told  in  another  chapter.  It  was  one  of  the  main 
events  in  this  period  of  Salisbury  history,  taking  from  the  town  many 
promising  young  men  and  some  of  the  town’s  leading  citizens. 

During  this  period  the  Wyoming  Valley  in  Western  Pennsylvania 
claimed  by  Connecticut  was  attracting  some  settlers,  but  Salisbury’s 
interest  was  in  the  Grants.  The  migration  to  the  Western  Reserve  came 
later,  after  Minister  Lee  was  dead. 


CHAPTER  Xll 


POLITICS  LEADING  TO  THE  REVOLUTION  — 

REV.  JONATHAN  LEE'S  ELECTION  SERMON 

The  Rev.  Jonathan  Lee,  upon  his  return  from  his  chaplaincy  at 
Fort  Edward,  was  full  of  wrath  over  the  incompetency  of  the  British 
commanders  who  had  prevented  the  projected  attack  upon  Crown  Point 
and  had  kept  Connecticut  troops  idling  in  camp.  He  deplored  the  demo¬ 
tion  of  colonial  officers  and  the  insults  heaped  upon  the  enlisted  militia. 
Throughout  all  the  colonies  from  \  irginia  to  Massachusetts  a  wave  of 
resentment  was  flaring  over  the  British  treatment  of  its  colonial  posses¬ 
sions.  The  fundamental  point  at  issue  was  Parliament’s  insistance  on 
its  right  to  interfere  with  the  internal  government  of  the  colonies,  in  its 
industries,  trade,  and  local  affairs,  and  especially  its  right  to  tax  them 
without  their  consent. 

The  resentment  reached  a  high  point  over  the  imposition  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  passed  March  22,  1765.  This  Act,  an  internal  revenue  meas¬ 
ure,  required  stamps  to  he  affixed  to  newspapers  and  to  various  legal 
documents,  on  54  items  in  all.  This  was  the  occasion  of  Patrick  Henry’s 
ringing  oration  in  Virginia  claiming  that  the  colonies  had  the  exclusive 
right  to  tax  their  own  domains. 

In  Connecticut  the  Colony  was  aflame.  The  Rev.  Jonathan  Lee 
must  have  experienced  some  conflict  between  his  resentment  over  this 
British  Act  and  his  conservative  feeling  of  respect  for  law,  even  law 
not  in  accordance  with  his  own  ideas,  a  feeling  that  dominated  Salis¬ 
bury’s  proprietor,  Gov.  Thomas  Fitch. 

Thomas  Fitch,  eleven  times  elected  governor  between  1754  to  1765, 
drafted  a  strong  protest1  to  this  Act  and  sent  it  by  an  agent  to  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Benjamin  Franklin,  too,  was  in  England  at  this  time  pleading 
America’s  cause.  The  Stamp  Act,  however,  was  passed  accompanied  by 
an  order  requiring  each  governer  to  take  an  oath  to  support  it.  Thomas 
Fitch,  feeling  that  as  governor  of  a  British  colony  he  had  no  option 
and  that  conscience  required  him  to  enforce  a  law  to  which  he  objected, 
took  the  obnoxious  oath  in  September  1765.  This  created  a  storm  of 
opposition,  especially  in  the  eastern  half  of  Connecticut.  Defeated  in 
the  election  of  1766,  Thomas  Fitch2  retired  from  public  office.  As  the 

1.  Reasons  why  the  British  colonies  in  America  should  not  be  charged 
with  internal  taxes  by  authority  of  Parliament  humbly  offered  for 
consideration  in  behalf  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut. 

2.  Thomas  Fitch  died  in  Norwalk,  July  18,  1774. 
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western  part  of  the  Colony  in  the  main  supported  Fitch,  it  is  probable 
that  the  town  of  Salisbury,  resenting  the  Act  as  they  must  have  done, 
stood  by  their  early  proprietor  and  friend  whose  son  Hezekiah  had  his 
home  here,  and  voted  for  him. 

The  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  witJi  its  objectional  features  which 
was  to  go  into  operation  November  1765  united  the  colonies.  Represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  colonies  met  in  the  “Stamp  Act  Congress”  in  New  York 
in  the  October  before  the  enforcement  was  due.  Here  they  framed  a 
“‘Declaration  of  Rights”  which  was  forwarded  to  the  King  and  Parlia¬ 
ment.  So  great  was  the  uproar  over  this  act  it  was  repealed  in  February, 
1766. 

Governor  Thomas  Fitch  was  succeeded  in  May,  1766,  by  Governor 
William  Pitkin,  an  ardent  opposer  to  the  collection  of  the  tax  and  de¬ 
nouncer  of  Fitch  for  taking  the  oath.  As  the  law  was  then  repealed 
Pitkin  was  not  obliged  to  take  the  oath.  Curiously  enough,  at  his  inaug¬ 
uration  ’  in  May  tlie  Rev.  Jonathan  Lee  was  invited  to  give  the  annual 
election  sermon.  What  could  have  been  Lee’s  first  reaction  when  he 
received  this  invitation  to  honor  the  occasion  of  the  seating  of  the  oppo¬ 
nent  of  Salisbury’s  proprietor?  Lee’s  sermon  is  a  masterpiece  of  diplo¬ 
macy  and  sound  reasoning.  He  analyzes  the  basis  of  government,  and 
the  statement  of  his  theory  lias  often  been  quoted: 

“Dominion  or  right  to  rule  is  founded  neither  in  nature  or 
grace  hut  in  compact,  as  we  consider  ouselves  a  confederate 
society,” 

He  dwells  upon  the  necessity  of  wisdom  for  legislators  and  here,  staunch 
supporter  of  the  Westminster  Catechism,  he  launches  a  broadside  against 
the  Deists  and  Unitarians.  He  affirms  in  lofty  rhetoric,  “till  the  sun 
becomes  black  as  sackcloth  and  the  moon  turned  to  blood”  his  resist¬ 
ance  to  harm  against  the  confederate  society.  Having  said  this,  he 
harps  upon  obedience  to  authority  and  the  necessity  for  keeping  the 
peace,  and  dwells  upon  “the  fruit  of  wisdom,”  “brotherly  love  that  will 
not  blast  a  neighbor’s3 4  character.”  He  enumerates  the  evils  of  the  times, 
the  depreciating  medium  of  trade,  calamities  of  the  late  war,  lives  lost, 
taxes  high,  morals  of  youth  corrupted,  and  hits  at  “those  who  cross  the 
Atlantic  to  import  Episcopal  tyranny.”  In  conclusion,  true  to  covenant 
ideology,  he  blames  all  this  on  our  iniquities  and  calls  for  repentance. 
He  closes  by  exhorting  the  “newly  elected'  to  seek  wisdom  and  to  “make 
religion  their  first  and  greatest  care." 

o  V7 


3.  Mrs.  Richardson’s  manuscript  gives  a  vivid  account  of  the  pageantry 
of  the  election  ceremonies:  "The  new  governor,  previously  escorted 
to  the  city  by  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  marched  to  the  church  with  the 
members  of  the  Council,  the  Clergy,  the  Sheriffs  of  the  Colony  carry¬ 
ing  their  white  staves,  to  begin  his  term  of  office  by  listening  to  the 
election  sermon.  The  invitation  to  preach  the  election  sermon  was  a 
signal  honor  given  only  to  the  most  prominent  ministers  of  the  Colony.” 

4.  Obviously  a  justification  of  Fitch. 
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The  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  did  not  heal  the  breach  between  the 
colonies  and  t lie  mother  country  to  which  the  colonies  still  acknowledg¬ 
ed  obedience.  The  renewed  insistence  upon  the  right  of  Parliament  to 
tax  the  colonies  and  the  regiment  of  troops  sent  to  Boston  to  enforce 
various  tax  measures  led  to  riots  and  hostile  demonstrations  that  cul¬ 
minated  in  the  spring  of  1775  in  open  rebellion,  ten  years  after  the  en¬ 
actment  of  the  Stamp  Act  in  1765. 


CAPTER  XIII 

JOSHUA  PORTER— RICHARD  SMITH— LUTHER  HOLLEY 


Before  the  Revolution  broke  three  men  came  into  the  town  who 
had  much  to  do  in  developing  the  Salisbury  Furnace1  which  supplied 
cannon  for  the  War  and  who  took  prominent  parts  in  the  events  during 
and  immediately  after  the  War.  These  men  are  Joshua  Porter,  Richard 
Smith,  and  Luther  Holley. 

JOSHUA  PORTER 

The  earliest  of  the  three  to  arrive  in  Salisbury  was  Col.  Joshua 
Porter,  born  in  Lebanon  in  1730,  the  son  of  Nathaniel  Porter.  Members 
of  the  Porter  family  were  interested  in  Salisbury  land  as  early  as  1750. 
Nathaniel  Porter,  Jr.2  a  brother  of  Joshua,  purchased  from  Robert 
Walker  and  Joseph  Lee  in  1755  small  tracts  of  land  in  Salisbury  Center 
apparently  settling  on  this  land  and  raising  his  family  here.  It  is  his 
brother  Joshua,  however,  who  figures  largely  in  Salisbury  activities. 

Upon  the  death  of  Joshua’s  father  his  mother  remarried  and  Joshua, 
a  lad  of  14,  chose  as  his  guardian  Deacon  Peter  Buell  of  Coventry,  spend¬ 
ing  the  next  five  years  on  the  farm  under  him.  Here  he  prepared  for 
Yale,  graduating  in  1754.  Back  in  Coventry,  he  studied  medicine  under 
Dr.  Josiah  Rose.  In  1757  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Solomon  Williams  Dr. 
Joshua  Porter  came  to  take  his  place.  LIntil  1765  Dr.  Porter  was  Salis¬ 
bury’s  only  physician  when  another  physician,  Dr.  Lemuel  \\  heeler, 
arrived.  His  interest  in  medicine  continued  throughout  his  long  busy 
life.  Promoting  the  organization  of  medical  societies  throughout  the 
state  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  Connecticut  Medical  Society, 
for  which  he  had  long  fought,  duly  incorporated  in  1792.  He  was  also 
very  active  inacquiring  land,  buying  and  selling  it,  in  developing  his 
farm  and  in  filling  town  offices.  As  early  as  1765  he  was  elected  to  the 
General  Assembly. 

Before  the  outbreak  of  the  War,  in  February,  1775,  with  Hezekiah 
Fitch  and  Abiel  Camp  he  was  one  of  Salisbury’s  Committee  of  Corres¬ 
pondence.  In  the  spring  of  1775  Joshua  Porter  was  a  member  of  the 
General  Assembly  and  after  the  Battle  of  Lexington  helped  to  plan 

1.  This  furnace,  during  the  war  period,  was  invariably  designated  as  the 

“Salisbury  Furnace,”  from  the  town  in  which  it  was  located. 

2.  SLR.  V.  3,  p.  155,  323,  414,  415. 
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Colonel  Joshua  Porter,  '"Chief  Provider  and  Overseer  of  the 

Salisbury  Furnace. 


and  to  finance  tiie  raid  which  captured  Fort  Ticonderoga.  \\  hen  the 
Council  of  Safety  took  over  Smith’s  Salisbury  Furnace  in  January,  1776 
Joshua  Porter  was  appointed  “Provider  and  Overseer,”  an  office  which 
he  held  for  only  one  year.  The  story  of  Joshua  Porter’s  connection 
with  the  Salisbury  Furnace  will  be  told  in  another  chapter.  It  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  say  here  that  after  the  first  year  of  his  capable  management  the 
Council  of  Safety  turned  over  the  responsibility  of  managing  the  fur¬ 
nace  to  William  Whiting.  Porter,  withdrawing,  threw  himself  into  the 
campaigns  of  the  war  and  was  appointed  Lieut. -Colonel.  He  took  part 
in  the  Battle  of  Bennington,  August,  1777.  His  war  activities  over,  at 
odd  s  with  William  Whiting,  Joshua  Porter,  still  a  member  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  in  1782,  applied  to  the  Council  of  Safety  for  the  yearly 
lease  of  the  Salisbury  Furnace  for  which  Whiting  also  applied  for  re¬ 
newal.  After  stormy  sessions  in  the  Council  of  Safety  the  lease  was 
finally  given  to  Whiting. 

With  the  exception  of  two  years  Joshua  Porter  had  been  continu¬ 
ously  elected  to  the  General  Assembly  since  1765.  His  defeat  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Whiting  must  have  gone  hard  with  him  for  after  1782  until  1790, 
with  the  exception  of  one  year,  he  was  not  again  elected  to  the  General 
Assembly.  By  1790  he  seems  to  have  fully  recovered  his  popularity  for 
in  this  year  lie  was  re-elected  and  served  annually  until  1800.  bein" 
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Home  of  Joshua  Porter 

Courtesy  of  Preston  B.  Porter 


present  in  all  at  51  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  during  his  life 
time.  That  Joshua  Porter  was  highly  esteemed  by  Salisbury  inhabi¬ 
tants  and  by  the  County  of  Litchfield  is  proved  by  his  continuous  elec¬ 
tion  to  important  offices.  He  was  for  20  years  a  Selectman  of  the  town, 
for  35  years  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  a  Judge  of  the  County  Court  for  13 
years,  Chief  Justice  of  the  same  Court  for  16  years  and  Judge  of  the 
Probate  Court  of  Sharon  for  37  years. 

Joshua  Porter  acquired  much  land  in  the  vicinity  of  present  Lake¬ 
ville,  owning  a  large  section  of  the  Lakeville  flat  east  of  the  main  road 
and  much  acreage  on  the  west  side  of  the  road  including  the  Porter  Ore 
Bed.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  ore  bed  was  worked  by  Joshua  Por¬ 
ter,  but  this  small  deep  depression,  now  filled  with  water,  was  on  his 
farm  and  bears  his  name.  It  was  worked  in  the  first  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  and,  still  in  the  latter  part  of  this  century,  a  good  road 
behind  the  Post  Office  led  over  a  bridge  that  spanned  Burton  Creek  to 
this  abandoned  mine. 

In  1774  Col.  Porter  was  able  to  build  his  substantial  house  which 
still  stands  in  Lakeville  north  of  the  Post  Office  on  Main  Street  and  is 
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Dutchers  Bridge  Cemetery ,  Burial  Place  of  Joshua  Porters  Wife ,  Jane 

- — Photo  by  M.  E.  Pettee 


now  occupied  by  the  Village  Restaurant.  The  great  square  central 
chimney  in  which  the  date  was  carved  was  removed  when  the  house 
was  repaired  a  few  years  ago.  Beside  the  house  he  planted  a  young 
sycamore  tree  which  grew  to  enormous  size  and  which  many  of  the 
older  residents  remember  as  standing  by  the  sidewalk  leading  to  the 
old  Academy  Building  where  the  Post  Office  now  stands. 

Joshua  Porter  was  married  three  times.  On  May  14,  1759  he  mar¬ 
ried  his  first  wife,  Abigail  Buell,  of  Coventry.  Joshua  and  Abigail  had 
six  children.  Their  son,  Peter  Buell  Porter,  had  a  distinguished  career 
outside  Salisbury.  Sally,  the  youngest  daughter  married  John  M.  Holley 
and  was  the  mother  of  Governor  Alexander  H.  Holley.  Mrs.  Abigail 
died  October  7,  1797,  ae.  62.  After  her  death  Joshua  married  Jerusha, 
the  widow  of  Hezekiah  Fitch,  Esq.  She  died  February  11,  1808,  ae.  58. 
A  third  marriage  was  to  Jane,  daughter  of  Judge  John  Ashley  of  Shef¬ 
field.  This  was  Jane’s  third  marriage  as  she  had  been  widowed  twice, 
first,  the  widow  of  Dr.  William  Bull  of  Sheffield,  second,  the  widow 
of  Ruluff  Dutcher  of  Canaan.  Jane  died  in  1814  and  is  buried  beside 
her  former  husband,  Ruluff  Dutcher,  in  the  old  cemetery  in  Weataug. 
Joshua  lived  on  into  his  95th  year,  dying  on  April  2,  1825.  He  is  buried 
in  the  old  cemetery  behind  the  Town  Hall. 

Few  Salisbury  men  have  given  longer  and  more  devoted  public 
service  than  Joshua  Porter. 
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RICHARD  SMITH 

In  the  year  1768  Richard  Smith,  a  wealthy  Boston  merchant  own¬ 
ing  a  fleet  of  ships,  appeared  in  Salisbury.  He  bought  from  the  Cald¬ 
well  brothers  a  controlling  interest  in  Salisbury’s  Furnace  and  at  once 
became  the  leading  business  man  of  the  town.  He  not  only  possessed  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  iron  industry,  but  he  was  an  interesting 
man  of  the  world,  a  cultured  and  well-read  gentleman  with  a  literary 
interest  that  induced  the  intellectual  citizens  of  Salisbury  to  subscribe 
to  a  fund  for  the  purchase  of  a  fine  library  of  hooks,  still  known  as  the 
Smith  library. 

The  enigma  of  this  man  who  left  his  Furnace  and  precipitously  fled 
to  England  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  offers  a  fascinating  field 
for  further  research.  Was  he  the  sincere  patriot  he  claimed  to  be,  or 
was  he,  at  heart,  a  Tory  fleeing  to  escape  persecution  during  the  Rev¬ 
olution? 

In  the  History  of  Colebrook3  the  suggestion  is  made,  that,  as  he 
was  familiar  with  Colebrook  topography,  he  may  have  been  a  son  of  an 
early  Colebrook  proprietor,  Richard  Smith  of  Windsor.  Nothing  is 
known  of  his  youth  or  how  he  came  into  an  important  and  lucrative 
shipping  business  as  a  Boston  merchant,  or  how  he  acquired  familiarity 
with  the  processes  of  refining  steel  and  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
iron  industry.  He  had  a  business  house  in  Boston,  and  with  his  ships, 
carried  on  extensive  trade  relations  with  Great  Britain  from  that  port. 

In  1772  Richard  Smith  purchased  of  Joshua  Porter4 5  the  land  on 
which  he  had  his  house,  rather  pretentiously  called  Furnace  Hall,  on  or 
near  the  site  of  the  present  home  of  Miss  Margaret  Williams  opposite 
the  Holley  Block.  This  house,  described  in  the  Hartford  Courant'’  as 
a  mansion  of  four  rooms  to  a  floor  and  a  garden,  is  evidence  that  he 
deported  himself  as  a  man  of  importance  in  the  community.  His  fam¬ 
ily  never  occupied  this  house.  Smith  says  in  his  Memorial  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  at  the  close  of  the  War,  that  he  resided  in  Boston  previous 
to  1774.  How  much  time  lie  was  in  Salisbury  is  uncertain,  for  his  ex¬ 
tensive  interests  elsewhere  must  have  demanded  many  absences  from 
town. 

As  told  in  another  chapter,  Richard  Smith  was  well  informed  about 
Salisbury  before  he  secured  the  Furnace,  as  he  sold,  through  Joshua 
Porter,  goods  to  the  Caldwells  amounting  to  the  large  sum  of  5,000 
pounds  in  payment  for  which  the  Caldwells  promised  to  deliver  to 
Smith  bar  iron.  This  proves  that  Smith  already  was  interested  in  iron 
for  export,  or  he  may  have  had  in  mind  developing  an  important  indus¬ 
try  of  his  own.  At  any  rate,  this  huge  debt  unpaid,  he  came  to  Salisbury 
to  find  the  Furnace  property  heavily  mortgaged  and  the  Caldwell 
brothers  in  sore  straits.  Smith  furnished  the  money  for  the  purchase  of 

3.  Much  of  the  following  material  is  extracted  from  the  History  of  Cole¬ 
brook  and  other  papers,  by  Irving  E.  Manchester.  1935.  Chapter  XII. 

p.  36-44. 

4.  SLR.  V.  4,  p.  600. 

5.  Hartford  Courant.  November  30,  1773. 
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a  controlling  interest  in  the  Furnace  and  invested  a  large  sum  in  refit¬ 
ting  it.  For  two  years  this  partnership  in  which  the  irresponsible  Cald¬ 
wells  had  a  minor  interest  caused  Smith  so  much  vexation  that  he  peti¬ 
tioned  the  General  Assembly0  to  appoint  a  Committee  for  an  accounting 
of  the  Caldwells’  indebtedness  to  him.  On  the  Committee’s  recom¬ 
mendation  the  General  Assembly  granted  Smith  full  possession  of  the 
Caldwells’  interest  in  the  Furnace. 

Now  with  a  clear  title  he  proceeded  not  only  to  develop  the  Salis¬ 
bury  Furnace  but  in  Colebrook  started  an  extensive  plant  for  refining 
steel.  Two  years  after  the  purchase  of  the  Salisbury  Furnace,  Richard 
Smith  erected,  in  1770,  in  Colebrook,  a  refining  furnace6 7  for  making 
a  superior  quality  of  steel  which  could  stand  the  strain  of  gun  barrels. 
This  process  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  him.  Bars  of  iron,  em¬ 
bedded  in  powdered  charcoal  enclosed  in  an  air  tight  compartment 
were  subjected  to  intense  heat  from  a  fire  below  for  a  number  of  days. 
The  quality  of  steel  produced  depended  upon  the  exact  proportion  of 
charcoal  to  the  iron,  the  temperature,  and  the  length  of  the  period  to 
which  heat  was  applied. 

Colebrook  offered  exceptional  facilities  of  water  power.  It  was 
already  feared  that  the  supply  of  charcoal  in  Salisbury  would  soon  be 
exhausted.  Colebrook’s  forests  promised  an  abundance.  A  good  road 
to  Boston  ran  through  Colebrook;  by  locating  the  refining  furnace 
partway  between  Salisbury,  the  source  of  bar  iron,  and  the  Boston  mar¬ 
ket,  a  saving  in  the  transportation  of  bar  iron  to  the  eastern  market 
would  be  effected.  Bar  iron,  carried  in  ox-carts,  need  be  taken  only  to 
Colebrook. 

How  profitably  Smith  conducted  the  business  of  the  two  furnaces 
we  would  like  to  know.  On  November  30,  1773,  the  Connecticut  Cour- 
ant  advertised  the  Salisbury  Furnace  for  sale,  giving  a  glowing  account 
of  it  as  a  business  investment.  The  Furnace  was  not  sold  and  Smith 
continued  to  manage  both  furnaces,  and,  as  he  was  a  capable  business 
man,  presumably  at  a  profit  to  himself,  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  Or  could  it  be,  that  failing  a  bidder  for  the  Salisbury  property, 
the  Salisbury  and  Colebrook  furnaces  were  not  proving  the  lucrative 
investment  Smith  had  hoped  and  in  the  face  of  the  perils  of  war  he  was 
ready  to  drop  them?  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  Revolution,  would  the 
iron  industry  in  northwest  Connecticut  have  boomed  several  decades 
earlier  under  Smith?  One  would  like  to  know. 

In  July,  1775,  after  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  Richard  Smith  left 
Salisbury.  Salisbury  saw  him  no  more  until  1783  when  he  returned 
again  to  take  possession  of  his  abandoned  Furnace  and  his  estate  in  the 
town  of  Salisbury.  After  he  had  left  Salisbury,  the  Governor’s  Com- 


6.  Col.  Rec.  V.  13,  p.  444f. 

7.  In  Colebrook,  Jacob  Ogden,  who  had  been  operating  the  steel  works  for 
Smith  took  over  the  plant  during  the  War  under  the  inspection  of 
the  Council  of  Safety  and  at  the  restoration  to  Smith,  at  the  close 
of  the  War,  it  was  sold  by  Smith’s  agent  to  Elisha  Buell. 
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mission8  sent  to  examine  the  Furnace,  found  it  in  good  condition,  and 
in  1776  the  Colony  took  over  and  operated  it  during  the  War. 

What  we  know  of  Richard  Smith  during  the  War  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  is  found  in  his  two  Memorials9  to  the  General  Assembly  dated 
January  13,  1783,  and  January  16,  1783.  He  prays  that  he  may  be 
admitted  as  a  freeman  to  Connecticut  so  that  he  may  become  a  res¬ 
ident  of  Salisbury  and  regain  possession  of  his  property.  In  his 
Memorial  he  states  that  previous  to  the  unhappy  War  he  resided  as  a 
merchant  in  Boston.  He  said  that  in  1774  he  contracted  for  and  built 
a  number  of  ships,  purposing  at  the  time  to  embark  for  England  in  1775 
to  be  present  at  their  arrival  in  England  and  to  transact  other  necessary 
business  previous  to  his  return  to  America.  The  troubles  early  in  1775 
prevented  his  embarking  until  July.  He  left  Boston,  not  because  of  the 
War  but  on  account  of  his  private  affairs,  planning  to  return  in  the  fall 
of  1776.  A  business  trip  to  St.  Petersburg  and  the  illness  of  his  wife 
prevented  him  from  returning  until  in  the  summer  of  1778  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  embark  for  America  and  reside  in  Salisbury  where  he  had 
many  friends.  He  does  not  state  why  his  return  in  1778  was  obviously 
impossible. 

A  preliminary  treaty  at  the  close  of  the  War  had  been  signed 
November  10,  1782.  The  definitive  treaty  was  not  signed  until  Septem¬ 
ber,  1783.  Governor  Clinton  was  still  in  New  York  when  Richard 
Smith  arrived  at  this  British  port  in  1782.  He  states  in  his  Memorial 
that  he  had  secretly  and  at  great  hazard  come  into  Connecticut  from 
New  York  in  November  and  had  left  New  York  with  no  obligation  of 
secrecy  or  obedience  to  the  British  government.  He  said  that  he  was 
happy  that  the  State  had  employed  his  large  estate  in  Salisbury  to  valu¬ 
able  purposes  for  the  United  States.  He  asks  for  liberty  to  reside  in  the 
state  of  Connecticut,  to  become  one  of  its  subjects,  to  bring  in  his  fam¬ 
ily  and  his  effects,  and  to  be  put  into  possession  of  his  estate. 

He  waited  upon  Governor  Trumbull  who  called  a  council  in  which 
he  stated  that  every  gentleman  present  was  satisfied  with  his  relation  of 
his  conduct  during  the  War.  His  Memorial  was  referred  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly.  Two  days  later,  on  January  16,  1783,  in  a  second  Memo¬ 
rial  he  offers  to  release  all  claim  on  the  profits  derived  the  State  and  the 
United  States  from  the  use  of  his  property,  and,  moreover,  he  offers  a 
loan  of  $1000  to  the  State  to  show  good  faith.  The  General  Assembly10 
passed  a  resolution  granting  him: 

“the  full  Right  to  enjoy  and  Participate  in  the  Liberties  and 
Burthens  of  the  State  ...  to  possess  himself  of  his  estate  therein 
with  Liberty  and  Authority  to  bring  his  Family  and  Effects 
within  this  State  which  Effects  are  to  he  landed  at  New  Lon¬ 
don  under  the  Inspection  of  Cap.  John  Deslion  .  .  .  the  said 
Richard  giving  his  Test  and  Pledge  of  his  Fidelity  and  Allegi- 


8.  Col.  Rec.  V.  15,  p.  224. 

9.  mss.  Conn.  Archives.  Revolutionary  War.  First  series  V.  35,  101,  102 

10.  Conn.  Pub.  Rec.  State.  V.  5,  p.  37. 
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ance  to  this  Stale  as  a  faithful  Member  thereof  as  other  Mem¬ 
bers  by  Law  are  required  to  do.” 

The  assent  to  this  Memorial  was  not  passed  by  the  House  without  some 
dissension. 

Obviously  it  was  the  offer  of  $1000  to  the  State  that  gave  rise  to 
a  scandalous  report,  circulated  by  an  innkeeper,  Thomas  Seymour,  Esq., 
that  His  Excellency,  Governor  Trumbull,  had  been  bribed  by  Richard 
Smith  to  the  extent  of  100  guineas.  Seymour  was  arrested  and,  pleading 
old  age  and  a  decrepit  memory,  upon  disavowing  the  report  and  beg¬ 
ging  forgiveness,  he  was  released  upon  payment  of  costs. 

In  1783  Richard  Smith  returned  to  Salisbury  and  took  possession 
of  his  Furnace  and  other  property.  How  cordially  he  may  have  been 
received  upon  his  happy  homecoming  we  do  not  know,  but  certainly 
the  hell  that  had  been  rung  at  the  close  of  the  War  did  not  welcome 
him.  Unfortunately,  the  suspicion  that  he  was  a  Tory  has  remained 
to  this  day.  He  did  not  bring  his  family  to  Salisbury  as  he  stated  in  his 
Memorial  that  he  wished  to  do,  and  apparently  he  spent  little  time 
here.  His  deed11  to  Joseph  Whiting,  dated  April  14,  1784,  gives  his  resi¬ 
dence  as  New  London.  In  this  deed  he  releases  for  1000  pounds  all  his 
rights  to  the  Furnace  Lot,  the  Furnace,  mines,  ore,  and  mountain  land 
which  he  received  in  1768  from  the  Caldwells.  During  the  rest  of  the 
year  he  is  busy  unloading  his  other  interests  in  property  and  land  at  a 
considerable  loss.  In  one  deed11’  lie  sells  his  Iron  Works  in  Colebrook 
together  with  1/4  right  in  the  “Salisbury  Ore  Grant”  and  the  5  x  30 
rod  tract  adjoining,  to  Elisha  Buell  of  Colchester.  Ten  years  later, 
February  8, 1794,  is  a  deed1  1  that  reads  like  a  bit  of  irony: 

“Richard  Smith,  of  the  City  and  State  of  New  York  now  resid¬ 
ing  in  London,  for  divers  good  causes  .  .  .  especially  the  sum 
of  three  shillings 14  lawful  money  .  .  .  releases  to  Elisha  Bement, 

Bela  Scovil  of  Colebrook,  and  Phineas  Picket  of  Windsor  all 
right  and  interest  that  Richard  Smith  has  or  ought  to  have  in 
1/4  part  of  1/8  or  1/32  part  of  the  Great  Ore  Grant.” 

Two  final  deeds15,  dated  March  7,  1800,  close  Salisbury’s  land  records 
of  Richard  Smith.  His  early  partner,  Samuel  Forbes,  apparently  was 
not  satisfied  that  Smith,  now  residing  in  London,  would  make  no  fur¬ 
ther  claims.  These  two  deeds,  through  Smith’s  agent,  quit  claim  to  Sam¬ 
uel  Forbes  all  rights  that  he,  Richard  Smith,  has  or  ought  to  have  in  his 
1/32  part  of  the  Great  Ore  Bed  and  1/4  part  in  the  5  x  30  rod  tract  ad¬ 
joining  it,  and  his  right  to  the  Reed-Chatfield  Ore  Bed. 

Thus  Richard  Smith,  in  the  seven  years  before  the  War,  a  much 
respected  citizen  whose  Iron  Works  had  contributed  to  the  financial 
prosperity  of  the  town  and  who  had  encouraged  and  enjoyed  the  cul- 
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tural  and  social  life  of  the  community,  after  his  Furnace  was  restored 
to  him,  did  not  remain  long  in  Salisbury.  Leaving  Salisbury,  it  is  known, 
that  he  resumed  his  shipping  business.  When  his  ship  Demarara10 
arrived  at  the  Port  of  New  London  with  30  hogsheads  of  rum  designated 
for  New  York  which  were  transferred  in  the  harbor  to  another  vessel, 
the  naval  officer  demanded  a  duty  for  which  Smith  gave  bond.  Smith 
took  up  his  residence  in  New  London,  then  found  New  York  City  a  bit 
more  congenial,  and  finally  joined  his  family  for  a  permanent  residence 
in  London.  How  did  London  receive  this  suspected  Tory  who  had  pub¬ 
licly  denounced  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut  all  association 
with  America’s  British  enemies  and  had  proclaimed  his  happiness  in 
aiding  in  their  defeat? 

LUTHER  HOLLEY 

Among  the  newcomers  of  this  period  was  Luther  Holley  whose 
family  later  was  to  become  of  foremost  importance  to  the  town.  Luther 
Holley’s17  grandfather,  Joseph  Holley  of  Stamford,  was  one  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  Sharon  proprietors.  Joseph’s  second  son,  John,  was  the  father  of 
Luther  Holley  who  was  born  in  “Turkey”  (locality  in  Sharon)  in  1752. 

Luther  Holley  with  his  wife,  Sarah  Dakin,  came  to  Salisbury  about 
1774  and  lived  in  a  house  just  southeast  of  the  present  Gateway  Inn. 
Heman  Allen  who  had  conducted  the  general  store  died  of  injuries 
sustained  in  the  Battle  of  Bennington.  After  his  death  Luther  Holley 
opened  a  new  general  store  near  or  upon  the  site  of  the  present  Holley 
Block.  The  Sharon  Holleys  were  a  gifted  and  intellectual  family  holding 
liberal  ideas  both  in  politics  and  religion.  It  was  Luther  who  later 
bought  the  half  acre  of  land  for  the  Episcopal  Society  to  build  a  church 
on,  while  one  of  Luther’s  sons,  Horace,  became  the  famous  preacher  in 
the  Unitarian  Hollis  Street  Church  in  Boston. 

Luther  Holley,  coming  into  Salisbury  in  the  last  decades  of  Jona¬ 
than  Lee’s  ministry,  forms  an  important  link  in  the  passing  of  Lee’s 
eighteenth  century  parish  into  Salisbury’s  bustling  activities  of  its  iron 
industry  in  the  early  nineteenth  century.  After  Richard  Smith  had 
sold  his  Furnace  property  it  passed  through  several  hands  until  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  Luther  Holley.  Luther’s  oldest  son,  John  Milton 
Holley,  was  born  in  1777  in  a  house  south  of  the  Holley  Block  while 
the  flaming  Furnace  just  below,  under  military  guard,  was  pounding 
out  cannon  and  shot  for  the  army.  Later,  in  partnership  with  his  father, 
John  Milton,  Holley  was  to  own  this  Furnace  and  in  the  next  century 
to  become  the  foremost  citizen  and  promoter  of  the  iron  industry  in 
Salisbury.  John  Milton  Holley’s  son,  Alexander  Hamilton  Holley,  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Connecticut,  built  Holleywood  which  has  been  continuously 
in  possession  of  his  descendants,  some  of  whom  are  still  with  us  in  Salis¬ 
bury. 

16.  Pub.  Rec.  State  Conn.  V.  6,  p.  75. 

17.  Spelled  ‘"Holly”  in  early  deeds. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


THE  REVOLUTION  1775-1783 


The  tensions  throughout  the  colonies  following  the  Stamp  Act  of 
March,  1765,  reach  a  climax  in  June,  1774,  when  the  Port  of  Boston 
was  closed  to  commerce  hy  order  of  the  British  Parliment,  an  act  fol¬ 
lowed  by  three1 2  other  even  more  drastic  measures.  Nine  years  earlier 
Patrick  Henry’s  ringing  resolution  for  resistance  to  the  measures  cul¬ 
minating  in  the  Stamp  Act,  published  in  every  newspaper  from  Virginia 
to  Massachusetts,  followed  in  October  by  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  of 
1765,  had  fostered  concerted  action  among  the  colonies.  Committees 
of  Correspondence  had  been  appointed  in  counties  and  towns.  Salis¬ 
bury  townsmen,  well  informed,  had  lost  no  time  in  appointing  its  own 
Committee  of  Correspondence  and  upon  the  closing  of  the  Boston  Port 
was  instantly  alert.  On  August  22,  1774,  at  a  town  meeting  Salisbury’s 
“Declaration-  of  Rights”  was  drafted,  calling  upon  all  men  to  unite  to 
effect  the  abolition  of  “the  grossest  outrages  on  the  Rights  of  human 
kind,”  to  support  the  proposed  Continental  Congress  to  he  called  on 
September  5,  1774,  and  to  “share  the  blessings  of  our  plentiful  harvest” 
with  “our  poor  Brothers  of  Boston  now  suffering  for  us.”  The  Contin¬ 
ental  Congress  met  and  the  town  voted  on  December  5,  1774  to  record 
the  “Doings  of  the  late  Continental  Congress”  in  the  Salisbury  Town 
Records. 

Opon  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  at  Lexington,  April  19,  1775,  news 
was  flashed  over  the  colonies.  Postriders  at  hot  speed  had  quickly 
reached  Hartford.  Again  Ethan  Allen  is  in  the  spotlight.  In  Vermont, 
Allen,  leader  of  the  Green  Mountain  Boys,  had  long  had  his  eye  on  Fort 
Ticonderoga,  wishing  to  capture  it  for  Vermont.  Upon  the  arrival  of 
the  messenger  at  Hartford  with  news  of  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  at  once 
members  of  Connecticut’s  General  Assembly  conceived  the  idea  of  cap¬ 
turing  the  store  of  ammunition  at  that  fort  for  the  relief  of  Boston.  Not 
waiting  for  the  assent  of  the  General  Assembly,  individuals,  among 
them  our  Joshua  Porter,  giving  their  personal  notes,  took  the  money 
from  the  Treasury  for  the  assault.  A  party  of  a  half  a  dozen  volunteers 
under  the  leadership  of  Cap.  Edward  Mott  proceeded  to  Salisbury,  and 

1.  A  second  act  cancelled  the  Massachusetts  charter,  a  third  act  provided 
for  persons  accused  of  certain  crimes  to  be  sent  to  England  for  trial,  a 
fourth  act  quartered  troops  in  any  Massachusetts  town. 

2.  A  copy  of  this  unique  document  was  framed  and  hung  in  the  Town  Hall. 
The  full  text  is  published  in  Malcolm  Rudd’s  “Brief  Military  History” 
in  Vol.  1  of  the  “Historical  Collections  relating  to  the  Town  of  Salis¬ 
bury.  p.  140-141. 
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here  were  joined  by  Josiah  Stoddard,  Levi  Allen,  and  Samuel  Blagden. 
Upon  reaching  Bennington  they  placed  themselves  under  Ethan  Allen 
and  his  company  of  Green  Mountain  Boys.  A  daring  surprise  attack 
was  made  and  the  fort  taken. 

The  year  1775  was  a  tremendously  exciting  one  for  Salisbury.  The 
capture  of  Fort  Ticonderoga  sent  a  thrill  of  great  enthusiasm  through¬ 
out  the  town.  Cannon  and  ammunition  were  hauled  from  the  captured 
fort  for  the  defence  of  Boston.  A  spirit  of  victory  prevailed.  In  June, 
1775  George  Washington  was  appointed  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
Continental  Army  and  volunteers  flocked  to  the  army  he  was  assembling 
in  Boston.  The  close  of  the  year  brought  sobering  thoughts.  Philip 
Livingston^,  who  had  purchased  the  stone  mansion  on  Town  Hill,  fear¬ 
ing  an  invasion  from  Canada  down  the  Hudson  River  Valley,  had  set¬ 
tled  his  family  in  this  house  for  safety.  Among  the  family  was  his 
cousin,  Jane,  the  wife  of  General  Robert  Montgomery.  General  Mont¬ 
gomery  was  in  charge  of  an  expedition  with  the  objective  of  capturing 
Canada  for  the  Americans.  In  the  Battle  of  Quebec,  December  1775, 
Montgomery  was  killed,  and  the  campaign  was  a  failure.  Ethan  Allen 
was  captured  and  sent  in  irons  to  England  to  languish  several  years  in 
prison. 

In  March,  1776,  the  British  General  Howe  abandoned  Boston. 
After  transporting  2000  loyalists  in  his  fleet  to  Halifax,  Howe  sailed  to 
New  York  where  he  was  joined  by  a  powerful  fleet  and  occupied  the 
city.  George  Washington,  to  oppose  Howe,  brought  his  army  from 
Boston  to  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City,  but,  not  able  to  meet  this  super¬ 
ior  force  successfully,  withdrew  to  New  Jersey  at  Christmas  1776,  mak¬ 
ing  the  spectacular  crossing  of  the  Delaware. 

For  a  year  the  Continental  Congress  sent  messages  to  the  British 
government  praying  for  relief  from  the  oppressive  measures.  Still  hop¬ 
ing  for  reconciliation  with  the  mother  country,  as  yet  there  was  no  offi¬ 
cial  discussion  for  independence.  King  George  was  obdurate  and  the 
provocation  too  great.  On  July  4,  1776,  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence  was  signed  by  the  Continental  Congress.  This  was  read  from  every 
pulpit  in  the  land.  We  can  imagine  Jonathan  Lee  standing  in  his  pulpit 
in  Salisbury’s  Church  of  Christ  where  a  tense  and  determined  congre¬ 
gation  had  gathered,  reading  these  stirring  words  with  suppressed  emo¬ 
tion.  Every  man  held  his  life  expendable.  Every  woman  and  child 
knew  the  cost.  At  once  Salisbury  fell  in  line.  By  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  the  colony  of  Connecticut  became  a  state  in  the  Union 
and  in  Salisbury  234  men  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  new  state. 

3.  Philip  Livingston,  with  two  partners  from  New  York  City  purchased 
in  1774  the  estate  of  Jabez  Swift  with  his  house  and  barn  on  Town  Hill 
(SLR.  V.  5,  p.  79).  I  have  found  no  evidence  to  disprove  the  general 
belief  that  his  family  including  Mrs.  Montgomery  was  living  there  at 
the  time  of  the  General’s  death.  The  house  has  always  been  known 
as  the  Montgomery  House.  After  the  death  of  Philip  Livingston 
the  property  was  sold  in  1794  to  John  and  Sarah  Livingston  and  later 
came  into  possession  of  Daniel  Waterman.  (SLR.  V.  10,  p.  411;.  V.  12, 
p.  231.) 
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Busy  and  exciting  days  followed.  Every  able  bodied  man  and  ado¬ 
lescent  boy  was  rigorously  drilled  on  the  training  ground.  Volunteers 
hastily  made  arrangements  for  leaving  their  farms,  their  businesses, 
and  their  families.  Malcolm  Rudd4 5  reports: 

“The  14th  Regiment  of  militia,  Chas.  Burrall  of  Canaan, 
Colonel,  and  Joshua  Porter  of  Salisbury,  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
was  composed  entirely  of  men  from  five  towns  in  northwestern 
Litchfield  County.  This  regiment  saw  much  active  service,  chief¬ 
ly  in  this  and  New  York  State.  Col.  Porter  was  in  command  of  a 
regiment  at  Peekskill  and  engaged  in  the  Battle  of  Saratoga.” 

Half  of  Salisbury’s  male  adult  population,  some  three  hundred 
fifty  men,  saw  active  service.  The  other  half  served  the  war  in  various 
capacities  at  home.  Three  Salisbury  men,  David  Griffin,  John  Williams, 
and  John  Knickerbaker,  ran  a  powder  mill.  Many  were  employed  by  the 
Salisbury  Furnace. 

Connecticut’s  Governor  Trumbull,  with  his  headquarters  at  Leb¬ 
anon,  in  close  communication  with  the  American  army,  in  December 
1776,  took  over  the  Salisbury  Furnace,  and  this  Furnace,  casting  cannon 
and  shot  for  the  Continental  Army  was  an  important  factor  in  the 
defense  of  the  Hudson  River  Valley.  When  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  was  signed  in  July  the  Furnace  was  in  full  blast  turning  out 
much  needed  ordnance. 

Early  in  the  Revolution  plans  were  made  for  the  obstruction0  of 
the  Hudson  River  to  prevent  the  passage  of  enemy  ships.  A  chain  was 
made  at  the  Sterling  Iron  Works  managed  by  Peter  Townsend,  possibly 
with  assistance  of  a  neighboring  plant  at  Ringwood,  New  \  ork.  The 
bar  iron  was  furnished  by  Robert  Livingston  from  his  Furnace  at  An- 
cram  and  the  ore  undoubtedly  was  from  the  Great  Ore  Hill  in  Salisbury. 
At  least  part  of  this  chain  was  used  at  Ticonderoga  and  brought  down  to 
the  Hudson.  The  chain  was  completed,  floated  on  logs,  and  stretched 
across  the  Hudson  from  Montgomery  to  Anthony’s  Nose.  In  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  float  it  the  chain  broke  and  was  repaired  at  Newburgh  and 
finally  put  in  place  March  23,  1777.  In  October  of  the  same  year  it  was 
captured  by  the  British,  carried  to  Canada,  sent  to  England,  and  finally 
found  its  resting  place  at  Gibraltar  where  it  was  used  in  protecting  the 
moles. 

In  the  summer  of  1777,  the  British  General,  Burgoyne,  with  an 
invading  force  from  Canada  recaptured  Fort  Ticonderoga.  The  alarm 
spread  to  Salisbury.  A  guard  was  ordered  on  day  and  night  duty  to 
protect  the  Furnace.  Burgoyne  swept  over  into  Vermont  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  capturing  the  stores  of  ammunition  and  food  at  Bennington  hut 
here  lie  was  met  and  driven  hack  by  a  force  which  included  the  Green 

4.  Rudd,  Malcolm  D.  Brief  military  history  (in  Historical  collections 

lating  to  the  town  of  Salisbury.  V.  1,  p.  145.) 

5.  The  River  obstructions  of  the  Revolutionary  War  by  Charles  Rufus 
Harte  (in  Connecticut  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  Annual  Report.  V. 
62,  1946.  p.  140-166.  The  legend  that  the  chain  was  made  in  Salisbury 
is  not  true. 
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Mountain  Boys  and  a  number  of  Salisbury  volunteers,  among  them 
Joshua  Porter  and  Heman  Allen.  Burgoyne’s  campaign  was  a  failure. 
After  the  Battle  of  Saratoga,  on  October  17,  1777,  he  surrendered  his 
whole  army  to  General  Gates.  A  regiment  of  captives  on  their  way  to 
New  Gate  (the  prison  at  Simsbury)  encamped  in  Salisbury.  They 
slept  in  barns,  in  the  open  or  in  tents  spread  out  on  Moore’s  field  in 
Salisbury  and  on  the  flat  in  Lakeville,  then  the  land  of  Joshua  Porter. 
One  of  the  Hessian  soldiers,  Balthazar  Lotz,  pleased  with  his  surround¬ 
ings,  deserted  and  became  a  respectable  miller,  living  in  a  house  on  the 
site  of  Dufour’s  Garage  in  Lakeville.  Burgoyne’s  surrender  was  an 
occasion  of  great  rejoicing.  It  is  reported6  that  Lieut.  Ashbel  Beebe 
(Capt.  David  Beebe?)  of  Beebe  Hill  entertained  the  officers  of  both 
armies  with  a  ball  at  his  house  and  as  a  momento  of  their  pleasure  the 
British  officers  left  a  handsome  portable  wine  chest  which  is  still  treas¬ 
ured  by  descendants  of  the  family. 

The  year  1777  was  a  hard  year  for  Washington.  Philadelphia  was 
captured,  and  Washington  withdrew  his  army  of  eleven  thousand  half- 
clad  men  in  December  to  Valley  Forge,  where  during  the  bitter  winter 
some  of  our  Salisbury  men  suffered.  During  the  year  1778  Washington 
encamped  his  army  at  White  Plains  where  he  remained  with  his  troops, 
the  watch  dog,  preventing  Clinton’s  army  in  New  York  City  from  advanc¬ 
ing  up  the  Hudson.  Some  of  Salisbury’s  militia  were  stationed  here 
under  Washington  for  three  years.  The  one  significant  event  during 
these  three  years  which  brought  fame  to  Salisbury  is  the  brilliant  assault 
under  “Mad  Anthony  Wayne”  on  Stony  Point,  a  stronghold  held  by  the 
British  a  few  miles  below  West  Point.  Here  Capt.  Eleazer  Claghorn  of 
Salisbury  and  his  company  of  light  infantry  took  an  active  part.  Every 
dog  in  the  vicinity  had  been  killed.  Silently  scaling  the  precipitous 
slopes  with  unloaded  guns  lest  a  chance  shot  betray  them,  after  a  surprise 
bayonet  charge  at  midnight,  the  fort  was  captured.  This  important 
fort  taken,  Benedict  Arnold  plotted  to  turn  over  to  the  British  the  forti¬ 
fications  at  West  Point  held  by  the  Americans,  a  plan  foiled  by  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  his  messenger,  Major  John  Andre,  with  secret  documents  hidden 
in  his  boot. 

In  1778  a  treaty  was  signed  with  France  and  Lafayette  with  a  fleet 
came  to  the  aid  of  the  Americans.  After  this  date  military  activities 
were  confined  to  the  south  and  to  the  western  frontiers.  A  frightful 
massacre  took  place  at  Wyoming  in  western  Pennsylvania  in  1778  in 
which  it  is  said  one  Salisbury  family  suffered.  After  disasters  in  the 
south  during  the  next  years  the  final  victory  at  Yorktown,  October  19, 
1781,  in  which  Washington,  leaving  4000  troops  to  guard  the  Hudson, 
took  part,  ended  the  fighting.  A  year  later,  November  30,  1782,  a  pre¬ 
liminary  treaty  was  arranged  with  Great  Britain.  Washington  declared 
the  war  over  and  disbanded  his  army  on  April  10,  1783,  nearly  eight 
years  after  the  Battle  of  Lexington.  On  September  3,  1783,  the  definitive 
treaty  of  peace  was  signed  and  Clinton  withdrew  his  forces  from  New 
York  City. 


6.  From  Mrs.  Richardson’s  manuscript. 
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After  Washington  had  disbanded  his  army  the  Salisbury  soldiers 
in  the  Continental  Army  on  May  6,  1783,  were  hack  home  and  a  great 
celebration  was  held  in  their  honor.  The  Town  Meeting  voted  that: 


“thirty  pounds  of  powder  now  in  the  town  stock  he  appropri¬ 
ated  for  the  purpose  of  congratulating  the  continental  soldiers 
belonging  to  the  town  on  their  Discharge  and  Return”  (and 
that)  “Col.  Nathaniel  Buell  he  appointed  and  desired  to  ad¬ 
dress”  (them)  “and  to  present  them  with  thanks  of  this  Town 
for  their  generous  and  spirited  exertions  in  the  cause  of  their 
country.” 

The  number  of  commissioned  officers  which  Salisbury  furnished  in 
this  war  shows  the  capacity  for  leadership  and  the  high  ability  of  the 


townsmen.  Malcolm  Rudd  lists  the 

Col.  Elisha  Sheldon 
Lieut-Col.  Samuel  Blagden 
Lieut. -Col.  Nathaniel  Buell 
Lieut. -Col.  Joshua  Porter 
Major  Luther  Stoddard 
Capt.  Eleazer  Claghorn 
Capt.  Josiah  Stoddard 
Capt.  Gamaliel  Painter 
Capt.  John  Chipman 
Capt.  Noah  Lee 
Capt.  Nathaniel  Everts,  Jr. 

Capt.  Ebenezer  Fletcher 
Capt.  Samuel  Lane 
Capt.  Josiah  Stanton 
Capt.  David  Beebe 
Capt.  Timothy  Chittenden 
Capt.  Ruluff  Dutcher  (sometimes 
called  of  Canaan) 


following  thirty-three  names:7 

Lieut.  Timothy  Holcomb 
Lieut.  Adonijah  Strong 
Lieut.  Roger  Moore 
Lieut.  Nathaniel  Chipman 
Lieut.  Heman  Allen 
Lieut.  Richard  Bignall 
Lieut.  Janies  Holmes 
Lieut.  Daniel  Brinsmaid 
Lieut.  James  Claghorn 
Lieut.  Jesse  Sawyer 
Lieut.  James  Skinner 
Surgeon  Darius  Stoddard 
Surgeon  Lemuel  Wheeler 
Ensign  Nathan  Dauchy 
Ensign  Luke  Camp 
Ensign  Samuel  Waterous 


Following  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  in  the  spring  of  1777, 
the  Continental  Congress  drew  up  the  “Articles  of  Confederation** 
which  were  sent  to  the  states  for  ratification.  These  Articles  were  in 
force  for  three  years  after  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  The  states  were  supreme. 
Congress  had  no  power  over  commerce,  no  power  over  taxation,  no 
supreme  court,  no  executive  to  enforce  law.  Having  no  power  of  taxa¬ 
tion  Congress  issued  paper  money  which  was  not  redeemable.  A  pre¬ 
liminary  Congress  was  called  to  meet  at  Annapolis  in  September  1786, 
to  discuss  trade  conditions.  The  only  result  of  this  conference  was  the 
vote  to  call  another  convention  the  next  spring  in  Philadelphia. 

A  violent  controversy  raged  over  the  surrender  of  sovereign  powers 
of  the  separate  states  to  a  strong  central  government  which  the  Feder¬ 
alists  urged.  The  Constitutional  Convention  met  May  25,  1787,  and 
after  four  months  of  arduous  work  our  present  Constitution  was  signed 


7.  Rudd,  Malcolm  D.  Brief  military  history  (in  Historical  collections  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Town  of  Salisbury.  V.  1,  p.  143.) 
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on  September  17,  1787,  and  was  sent  to  the  states  for  ratification.  After 
nine  states  had  ratified  it  was  to  become  effective.  Connecticut  ratified 
January  9,  1788,  and  on  June  11,  1788,  New  Hampshire,  the  ninth  state. 
The  Constitution  then  became  our  organic  law.  On  the  fourth  of  March, 
1789,  George  Washington  was  inaugurated  as  our  first  President.  Thus 
Jonathan  Lee  lived  to  see  the  Constitution  ratified  by  the  state  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  but  not  to  see  George  Washington  inaugurated  as  our  first  pres¬ 
ident. 


CHAPTER  XV 


THE  SALISBURY  FURNACE  1775-1799 


As  told  in  another  chapter,  Richard  Smith,  after  purchasing  in 
1768  t  lie  Salisbury  Furnace  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Wononscopomuc 
worked  it  profitably  up  to  the  opening  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  After 
the  Battle  of  Lexington  in  the  spring  of  1775  excitement  ran  high  in 
Salisbury.  Richard  Smith,  his  revenues  blocked  by  the  closing  of  the 
Boston  port,  and,  we  may  guess,  his  enthusiasm  for  the  Rebellion  not 
matching  that  of  his  Salisbury  constituents,  promptly  decided  that  he 
must  attend  to  his  affairs  in  England.  In  July  he  left  his  Furnace  in  the 
hands  of  his  workers  and  apparently  with  an  understanding  with  his 
near  neighbor,  Joshua  Porter,  as  overseer,  to  look  after  it. 

After  the  opening  of  hostilities  Governor  Trumbull  without  delay 
had  appointed  a  Council  of  Safety  which  had  established  its  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Lebanon  in  a  small  building  near  the  home  of  the  Governor. 
From  this  office  the  Governor  himself  was  in  active  communication 
with  the  Continental  Congress  and  through  his  Riders  (messengers  on 
horseback)  was  vigorously  conducting  the  military  affairs  of  the  Colony. 
A  pressing  need  was  more  cannon  for  the  northern  forts.  The  Furnace 
at  Salisbury  was  still  in  blast  piling  up  the  necessary  material,  pig  iron. 

A  member  of  the  Council  of  Safety  paid  a  preliminary  visit1  to 
Salisbury.  On  January  9,  1776.  Col.  Jedediah  Elderkin  was  appointed 
to  investigate  conditions  there  and  reported  January  29  that  the  Furnace 
was  in  good  repair.  On  February  2  the  Council  of  Safety  voted  to  take 
over  and  improve  the  Furnace  for  the  manufacture  of  cannon.  Elder- 
kin2 3  was  given  100  pounds  to  fit  the  Furnace  for  this  purpose  and  with 
his  son,  Bela,  came  to  Salisburv  to  carrv  out  the  work  and  to  emraire 
skilled  workman.  A  cannon  founder1,  Lemuel  Bryant,  was  imported 
from  Middleborough  and  David  Carver,  Zcbulon  White,  and  Dav.d  Old¬ 
man  were  procured  as  moulders.  Bryant  was  to  procure  other  moulders, 
some  to  come  by  the  15th  of  March,  the  rest  by  the  first  of  April. 

The  Colony,  even  at  this  early  date,  was  plagued  with  labor  trouble. 
Both  Brvant4 5  and  White  made  exorbitant  demands,  Bryant  striking  for 
a  daily  wage  of  two  dollars,  the  moulders,  one  dollar  and  a  third.  The 
Council  of  Safety  “having  great  necessity’*  agreed  to  pay  l  lie  price. 
Joshua  Porter'  was  appointed  “Provider  and  Overseer.** 

1.  Col.  Rec.  V.  15,  p.  224. 

2.  Col.  Rec.  V.  15,  p.  236. 

3.  Col.  Rec.  V.  15,  p.  242. 

4.  Col.  Rec.  V.  15,  p.  249. 

5.  Col.  Rec.  V.  15,  p.  249. 
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Thus  the  year  after  the  first  gun  was  fired  at  Lexington  the  Salis¬ 
bury  Furnace  was  in  full  blast  filling  orders  for  tons  of  shot  and  before 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  forty  cannons  were  ready  to  he  trans¬ 
ported. 

Besides  the  imported  founders6  and  moulders  all  available  local 
men  found  full  employment.  Medad  Parker  and  Joel  Camp  were  pattern¬ 
makers,  Parker  for  swivel  guns,  Joel  Camp  for  cannon.  Daniel  Forbes 
was  chief  banksman,  Edward  Whitcomb  expert  to  fill  the  furnace  stack 
for  the  blast.  John  Owen  kept  the  hoarding  house  for  the  hands.  Ebe- 
nezer  Fitch,  Benjamin  Eggleston,  and  Thomas  Conklin  cut  and  carted 
wood.  An  enormous  amount  of  charcoal  was  needed.  The  daily  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  Hazeltine,  Forbes,  and  Allen  Furnace  was  625  bushels 
and  manv  times  this  must  have  been  needed  for  cannon.  In  fact  the 
purchase  of  needed  woodland7  for  charcoal  was  one  of  the  problems  with 
which  the  Committee  of  Safety  had  to  deal. 

Many  teamsters  were  needed.  Teams  with  men  were  supplied  by 
Benajah  Williams,  Amos  Hanchett,  Robert  Whitcomb,  Josiali  Holmes, 
Ezra  Sheldon,  and  Hezekiah  Sage.  Nathaniel  Gilbert  of  Sandisfield  was 
also  on  the  payroll  for  carting.  The  gun  pattern  moulders  needed  lead 
for  smearing  so  that  the  guns  would  not  stick  when  removed  from  the 
pattern.  In  April,  1776,  400  weight  of  lead8  was  ordered  from  the  lead 
mines  at  Union  and  on  July  2  Jonathan  Fitch  of  New  Haven  supplied 
Joshua  Porter  with  514  pounds  of  lead. 

6.  Cf.  Middlebrook,  L.  F.  Salisbury  cannon  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Salem  Massachusetts.  1935.  Much  of  the  material  for  which  no  refer¬ 
ences  are  given  is  taken  from  Middlebrook’s  comprehensive  treatise. 

7.  Col.  Rec.  V.  15,  p.  400;  Conn.  Pub.  Rec.  State.  V.  1,  p.  23 

8.  Col.  Rec.  V.  15,  p.  262. 
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Much  of  the  time  the  express  rider,  William  Wheeler,  was  on  the 
road  from  Lebanon  to  Salisbury  with  messages  and  orders  from  the  \\  ar 
Office  to  Joshua  Porter.  This  was  a  two  or,  in  bad  weather,  a  three  day 
journey,  stopping  to  feed  or  change  horses  at  Hartford  or  \\  inchester 
on  the  road  from  East  Hartford  through  Norfolk  and  Canaan,  or,  when 
roads  were  drifted  with  snow,  by  a  more  open  road  through  Litchfield. 

The  buildings  were  too  crowded  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 

O  J 

Furnace.  The  boring  mill9  was  authorized  to  be  moved  to  a  more  con¬ 
venient  place  and  was  located  where  the  saw  mill  in  Lakeville  used  to 
stand.  Apparently  Joel  Camp  had  a  separate  shed  or  building  for  mak¬ 
ing  his  gun  patterns  at  his  home  ( ? )  for,  June  2,  1777,  Benajah  Williams 
is  paid  for  carting  one  gun  pattern  from  Joel  Camp’s.  Cannon  were 
proved  by  firing  cannon  balls  from  the  hill  through  which  Montgomery 
Street  now  runs  into  the  western  slope  of  Dodge  Hill10  where  balls  in 
later  years  were  sometimes  unearthed. 

j 

As  Burgoyne’s  army  swept  down  from  Canada  there  was  danger  of 
an  attack.  A  guard* 11  was  ordered  for  the  Furnace  and  watch  was  kept 
day  and  night. 

In  December,12  1776,  there  was  danger  of  the  Furnace  being  blown 
out.  In  winter  it  was  difficult  to  secure  the  needed  amount  of  charcoal, 
and  ice  forming  on  the  water  wheel  flooded  the  wheel  which  furnished 
the  power  to  operate  the  bellows  which  supplied  the  blast  of  air.  The 
Continental  Congress  was  urgent.  The  need  was  great  for  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  cannon  to  supply  the  northern  forts.  Benjamin  Henshaw  was 
again  sent  to  Salisbury  to  assist  Porter  to  continue  the  Furnace  in  blast 
through  the  winter  and  to  provide  the  necessary  workmen. 

Col.  Joshua  Porter  was  sole  ‘’provider  and  overseer**  for  less  than 
one  year.  In  December,  1776,  the  management19  was  vested  in  a  com¬ 
mittee  consisting  of  Col.  Joshua  Porter,  Benjamin  Henshow,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Whiting  “in  which  any  two  of  them  would  have  sole  power.”  The 
entrance  of  William  Whiting  into  the  management  was  the  beginning 
of  a  serious  controversy  which  vexed  the  Council  of  Safety  all  through 
the  War.  Porter  seems  to  have  had  some  financial  arrangement  with 
Lot  Norton  for  the  Council  orders  Porter  and  Norton14 

“to  exhibit  a  just  and  fair  account  of  the  avails  of  said  foundry 

while  they  improved  it  for  their  own  particular  use  and  bene¬ 
fit.” 


9.  Conn.  Pub.  Rec.  State.  V.  1,  p.  333. 

10.  Dodge  Hill  named  from  the  family  who  lived  in  the  house  replaced  by 
the  present  Lakeville  Funeral  Home  was  until  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century  pasture  land.  It  later  became  known  as  Bostwick  Hill. 
Now  both  names  are  forgotten  and  are  replaced  by  the  many  street 
names  on  this  well  populated  hill. 

11.  Conn.  Pub.  Rec.  State.  V.  1,  p.  316. 

12.  Conn.  Pub.  Rec.  State.  V.  1.  p.  130. 

13.  Conn.  Pub.  Rec.  State.  V.  1,  p.  130-131. 

14.  Conn.  Pub.  Rec.  State.  V.  1.  p.  131. 
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Col.  Porter  left  the  Furnace  to  his  co-partners  and  joined  the  army. 
After  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  in  October  the  militia  returned  to  their 
homes.  Porter  was  hack  in  Salisbury  in  December,  1777,  when  Major 
Andrew  Adams15  is  directed  to  inquire  into  the  matters  in  dispute 
between  the  managers  of  the  Furnace  and  Col.  Porter. 

During  the  year  1777,  under  the  management  of  Henshaw  and 
Whiting,  many  orders  for  cannon,  swivel  guns,  and  shot  for  Gates’  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  Upper  Hudson  Valley  were  filled.  Six  hundred  iron  pots16 
for  camp  use  and  salt  pans17  were  cast  as  they  could  he  worked  in  with¬ 
out  interfering  with  cannon  founding. 

At  all  costs  the  workmen18  must  he  satisfied  “to  enable  them  better 
to  carry  on  the  Furnace  and  continue  the  blast.”  Large  orders  for  hogs¬ 
heads  of  rum  (New  England  rum  and  West  India  rum) ,  molasses,  sugar, 
salt,  and  pork  were  authorized.  Many  workmen  were  from  outlying 
towns  and  for  them  the  Committee  of  Safety  ordered  blankets  and  food, 
not  locally  obtainable  to  he  supplied.  In  October,19  1777,  one  half  the 
flannel  and  baize  taken  by  the  vessels  of  war  were  sent  to  the  Furnace. 
The  workmen  fared  well.  In  May,  1777,  the  Council  of  Safety  exempted 
50  men  for  the  draft20.  During  the  years21  1776  and  1777  at  least  200 
hand  grenades,  some  swivel  guns,  and  111  cannons  were  delivered,  tons 
of  shot  were  cast  besides  camp  kettles,  salt  pans,  and  pig  iron.  The 
heaviest  orders  were  received  during  these  two  years  of  the  War. 

The  Furnace  was  not  in  blast  during  the  winter  of  1777-1778,  but  in 
March  Henshaw  and  Whiting  were  directed  to  start  the  Furnace.  Por¬ 
ter  was  out.  Whiting  was  allowed  100  pounds  for  a  new  house  for  his  fam¬ 
ily,  his  old  one  to  be  used  for  housing  and  feeding  the  workmen.  Was 
John  Owen’s  hoarding  house  overcrowded? 

After  Burgoyne’s  surrender  active  military  operations  in  the  north 
were  at  a  standstill.  W  ashington's  army,  inactive,  was  encamped  at 
White  Plains. 

By  May,  1778,  there  was  some  question  as  to  the  "necessity23  and 
expediency”  of  carrying  on  work  at  the  Furnace.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  report  on  this.  The  decision  was  made  to  continue24  with 
all  speed  and  rum,  (barrell  of  West  India  rum,  bar.  New  England 
do.”) ,  ham,  molasses,  and  pork  were  dispatched  to  Salisbury.  In  De¬ 
cember  3000  pounds  were  drawn  from  the  Pay  Table  to  W  illiam  Whit- 


15.  Conn.  Pub.  Rec.  State.  V.  1,  p.  464.  Porter’s  accounts  were  not  cleared 
up  until  more  than  two  years  later.  Adams  rendered  bill  for  settling 
Porter's  accounts.  Conn.  Pub.  Rec.  State.  V.  2,  p.  352.  June,.  1779. 

16.  Conn.  Pub.  Rec.  State.  V.  1,  p.  423. 

17.  Conn.  Pub.  Rec.  State.  V.  1,  p.  324. 

18.  Conn.  Pub.  Rec.  State.  V.  1,  p.  389. 

19.  Conn.  Pub.  Rec.  State.  V.  1,  p.  450-451. 

20.  Conn.  Pub.  Rec.  State.  V.  1,  p.  259. 

21.  Conn.  Pub.  Rec.  State.  V.  1,  p.  55,  155,  159. 

22.  Conn.  Pub.  Rec.  State.  V.  1,  p.  574-575. 

23.  Conn.  Pub.  Rec.  State.  V.  2,  p.  23. 

24.  Conn.  Pub.  Rec.  State.  V.  2,  p.  97. 
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ing-5  for  paying  Furnace  debts.  The  management  of  Henshaw  and 
Whiting  continued  until  May,  1779,  when  Henshaw10  asked  to  he  re¬ 
leased,  praying  that  a  committee  he  appointed  to  settle  the  large  account 
against  him. 

Under  the  management  of  Henshaw  and  Whiting,  December,  1776, 
to  May,  1779,  the  Pay  Table  of  the  Council  of  Safety  was  heavily  drawn 
upon:  100  pounds,  March,  1778,  for  Whiting’s  house;  December,  1778, 
3000  pounds27  for  Furnace  debts;  and  May,  1779,  another  320028 
pounds  to  pay  for  stock,  besides  numerous  orders  for  rum,  molasses 
sugar,  pork,  and  blankets  for  the  workmen.  The  pig  iron29  which  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  cast  was  credited  against  the  supplies  for  workmen.  The 
Council  of  Safety30  decided  in  1779  that  the  few  military  orders  did  not 
justify  the  heavy  expense  to  the  state  for  maintaining  longer  the  Salis¬ 
bury  Furnace.  Government  control  had  efficiently  and  quickly  in  the 
first  war  years  supplied  the  imperative  need  for  ordnance  but  it  had 
proved  costly  and  wasteful.  The  Counsel  of  Safety  now  ordered  the 
Furnace  turned  over  to  private  enterprise  on  yearly  leases. 

After  Henshaw  had  withdrawn  from  the  partnership  in  May  1779, 
William  Whiting  applied  for  a  lease.  This  was  granted  for  one  blast, 
Whiting  to  pay  rental  in  pig  iron  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon.  Samuel 
Forbes31  is  ordered  to  take  an  exact  list  of  all  stock  belonging  to  the 
State  and  to  deliver  same  to  Mr.  Whiting.  That  the  Furnace  was  work¬ 
ing  with  a  full  force  in  the  summer  of  1779  is  proved  by  the  exemption32 
in  May  of  forty  men  from  the  draft.  In  a  new  lease  to  Whiting33  in 
March  1780  the  rental  is  2  tons  of  pig  iron  each  month. 

Salisbury  pig  iron  was  always  in  demand.  As  a  private  investment 
the  Furnace  never  lacked  bids  for  its  control.  William  Whiting,  per¬ 
sonally  extravagant  and  wasteful  as  he  may  have  been  of  the  State’s 
money,  had  evidently  been  feathering  his  own  bed  as  he  fought  fiercely 
to  retain  his  lease  to  the  Furnace. 

In  October,  1781  the  victory  at  Yorktown  ended  the  demand  for 
enlistment  and  military  supplies  but  the  army  bad  not  been  disbanded 
and  the  Council  of  Safety  still  kept  possession  of  the  Salisbury  Furnace. 
Joshua  Porter  was  back  in  Salisbury,  eager  to  take  over  the  Furnace 
again.  He  applied  for  the  lease.  Whiting  had  no  intention  of  giving 
it  up  and  asked  for  a  renewal.  A  committee34  was  appointed  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1782,  to  go  to  Salisbury  and  note  the  condition  of  the  Furnace  and 
inquire  how  much  waste  had  been  suffered  for  one  or  two  past  years. 


25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 


Conn.  Pub.  Rec.  State. 
Conn.  Pub.  Rec.  State. 
Conn.  Pub.  Rec.  State. 
Conn.  Pub.  Rec.  State. 
Conn.  Pub.  Rec.  State. 
Conn.  Pub.  Rec.  State. 
Conn.  Pub.  Rec.  State. 
Conn.  Pub.  Rec.  State. 
Conn.  Pub.  Rec.  State. 
Conn.  Pub.  Rec.  State. 


V.  2,  p.  163. 
V.  2.  p.  303. 
V.  2,  p.  163. 
V.  2,  p.  248. 
V.  1,  p.  389. 
V.  2,  p.  248. 
V.  2,  p.  351. 
V.  2,  p.  332. 
V.  2,  p.  513. 
V.  4,  p.  102 
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Joshua  Porter3^  was  granted  the  lease,  February,  1782,  with  the  con¬ 
dition  that  Porter  permit  Whiting  to  work  up  the  stock  he  now  had  in 
hand.  The  old  feud  still  survived.  Porter  and  Whiting  could  not  amic¬ 
ably  work  together.  Whiting30  disputed  the  fairness  of  the  lease  to 
Porter,  claiming  that  he  had  unfilled  orders  for  196  tons  of  shot  and 
shell  for  the  use  of  the  Continental  Army.  Just  a  month  after  the  lease 
was  awarded  to  Porter  William  Whiting  won  a  suspension  of  the  Porter 
lease  until  he  could  fill  his  orders.  Porter37  prayed  the  Assembly  for 
the  lease  as  originally  granted  in  February.  After  the  Council  of 
Safety38  spent  one  whole  day  in  July,  1782,  hearing  the  respective  claims 
of  Col.  Joshua  Porter  and  of  Mr.  William  Whiting  to  the  lease  the  Coun¬ 
cil  adjourned  without  action  on  this  “difficult,  perplexed,  troublesome 
affair.”  The  Council  finally  concluded  the  affair  by  cancelling  the  Por¬ 
ter  lease  and  confirming  the  lease  to  William  Whiting  until  the  first  day 
of  January,  1783. 

The  preliminary  Treaty  of  Peace  having  been  signed,  Richard 
Smith39  in  November,  1782,  returned  to  America.  He  applied  to  the 
General  Assembly  for  installment  as  an  “inhabitant”  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut  and  prayed  for  the  return  of  his  property.  These  petitions 
were  granted40.  In  January,  1783,  Smith  took  possession  of  the  Salis¬ 
bury  Furnace  and  his  other  property.  Let  us  hope  that  Whiting’s  196 
tons  of  shot  were  successfully  cast  and  delivered  to  the  army  by  this 
date.  Smith,  returning  to  Salisbury,  found  little  satisfaction  as  an 
“’inhabitant”  or  in  his  property  for  in  a  little  over  a  year  he  sold41  the 
Furnace  and  Furnace  appurtenances  with  all  the  rights  in  water,  ore, 
and  land  for  1000  pounds  to  Joseph  Whiting,  brother  of  William  Whit¬ 
ing. 

From  now  on  the  story  of  the  Furnace  until  its  purchase  by  Luther 
Holley  is  one  of  dismal  failure.  The  running  of  a  great  furnace  is  costly. 
Depression  set  in  after  the  War.  Orders  fell  off. 

In  June,  1784,  Joseph  Whiting,  “for  goodwill,*'  deeds  to  his  three 
nieces42,  Mary,  Sarah,  and  Anne  Whiting,  “daughters  of  my  affectionate 
Brother  William  Whiting,  and  to  Sarah,  his  wife”  land  with  the  dwelling 
house  called  Furnace  Hall.  This  property  could  not  be  attached  for 
Joseph’s  debts.  Fifteen  years  later  the  ladies43  sold  Furnace  Hall  to 
David  Waterman  who  sold  it  to  William  Nelson,  and  within  the  year  it 
was  purchased  by  Luther  Holley.44 

35.  Conn.  Pub.  Rec.  State.  V.  4,  p.  102. 

36.  Conn.  Pub.  Rec.  State.  V.  4,  p.  111. 

37.  Conn.  Pub.  Rec.  State.  V.  4,  p.  255. 

38.  Conn.  Pub.  Rec.  State.  V.  4,  p.  271. 

39.  Conn.  Pub.  Rec.  State.  V.  4,  p.  337. 

40.  Conn.  Pub.  Rec.  State.  V.  5,  p.  37. 

41.  SLR.  V.  7,  p.  83. 

42.  SLR.  V.  7,  p.  401. 

43.  SLR.  V.  10,  p.  160. 

44.  Luther’s  son,  John  M.  Holley,  in  1808,  on  this  site  built  the  present 
house,  which  has  been  continuously  occupied  by  descendants  of  the 
Holley  family,  now  the  home  of  Miss  Margaret  Williams. 
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Joseph  Whiting40  could  not  finance  the  running  of  tin*  Furnace. 
February,  1785,  he  signed  a  mortgage  deed  to  William  Neilson  of  New 
^  ork  City  for  the  Furnace  property  with  all  its  water  and  ore  rights. 
This  mortgage  was  renewed46  February,  1787.  On  March  18,  1790, 
Whiting47  was  obliged  to  quit  claim  t lie  property  to  Neilson.  In  the 
meantime  Elisha  Sheldon,  who  had  inherited  a  fortune,  had  furnished 
money  to  his  son-in-law,  Joseph  Whiting,  forming  a  partnership  with 
him.  Together  they  borrowed  money  of  Benjamin  Judah  of  New  York 
City  which  resulted  in  a  suit  for  debt  before  the  County  Court  of  Litch¬ 
field.  The  sheriff48  is  ordered  in  default  of  payment  of  260  pounds,  18 
shillings,  and  6  pence, 

"to  take  the  bodys  of  s d  Elisha  &  Joseph  and  commit  them  to 
the  gaol  in  Litchfield.” 

This  dire  judgement  was  averted  by  a  public  sale  of  Sheldon’s  property. 

William  Neilson,  holding  on  to  his  Whiting  mortgage,  had  pur¬ 
chased  huge  tracts  of  land  all  over  town.  He  purchased  the  grist  mill46 
on  Furnace  Brook  from  Joshua  Porter,  another  grist  mill  on  the  Sharon 
line,  one  half  of  the  forge,  commonly  called  Ball's  forge,  on  Taconic 
Mountain,  the  boring  mill,  and  Furnace  Hall.  This  extensive  property 
was  conveyed  by  William  Neilson50  to  Luther  Holley,  October  22,  1799, 
and  later  came  into  possession  of  his  son,  John  M.  Holley. 


45.  SLR.  V.  8.  p.  29. 

46.  SLR.  V.  8,  p.  30. 

47.  SLR.  V.  8,  p.  95. 

48  SLR.  V.  7,  p.  295. 

49.  The  grist  mill,  apparently  erected  to  supply  the  growing  vicinity  of 
the  Furnace,  seems  to  have  been  located  on  the  Furnace  Brook  below 
the  Furnace  on  the  north  side  of  Farnam  Road.  A  sluice  from  the 
pond,  crossing  under  the  road  may  have  supplied  water  for  the  power 
or  the  conformation  of  the  land  at  that  date  may  have  been  such  that 
there  was  a  lower  fall  of  water  sufficient  to  turn  the  water  wheel.  The 
stone  on  which  the  grain  was  ground  may  still  be  seen  near  the  brick 
building  of  the  later  Holley  Manufacturing  Company. 

50.  SLR.  V.  10,  p.  203,  210-217. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


SAUSBURY  AFTER  THE  REVOLUTION 
JONATHAN  LEE'S  LAST  YEARS  AND  DEATH,  1788 


The  long  years  of  the  Revolution  must  have  heen  trying  years  for 
Minister  Lee.  Salisbury  was  in  a  state  of  intense  excitement.  The  Fur¬ 
nace  with  its  war  orders  brought  prominent  officials  into  town  and  also 
an  influx  of  workmen.  When  the  war  orders  slackened  the  Furnace 
still  kept  in  blast  except  in  winter,  was  the  occasion  of  intense  friction 
between  two  of  the  leading  members  of  the  town. 

Jonathan  Lee  had  two  sons  in  the  service.  Jonathan,  Jr.,  his  first 
horn,  was  a  regimental  surgeon,  Captain  Samuel  Lee  was  commissioned 
by  Governor  Trumbull.  Undoubtedly  the  years  had  mellowed  the 
pastor.  Idis  prejudice  against  Episcopalians  must  have  softened  a  hit 
when  lie  witnessed  the  enthusiasm  of  Church  of  England  members  for 
the  Rebellion.  Could  he  hold  himself  aloof  from  the  general  acclama¬ 
tion  given  Salisbury’s  Ethan  Allen  after  the  capture  of  Fort  Ticonderoga 
even  though  Ethan’s  sacreligious  conduct  marked  him  as  a  lost  limb  of 
Satan?  Lee  preached  on  against  the  cardinal  sins  of  Deism,  profanity, 
and  Sabbath  breaking  but  he  also  stirred  hearts  and  minds  to  high 
courage,  faith  in  God,  and  the  comfort  of  God’s  Spirit  in  affliction. 
Husbands  and  sons  were  in  the  army.  Casualties  followed  battles. 
Jonathan  Lee,  level-headed,  sane,  and  practical,  had  a  steadying  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  town  during  this  turbulent  period  and  was  a  comfort  to  many 
bereaved  families.  When  the  War  was  over  and  the  town  handsomely 
paid  for  a  noisy  celebration,  undoubtedly  Minister  Lee  on  this  occasion, 
held  a  special  service  of  Thanksgiving.  Forty  years  earlier,  when  he 
came  to  Salisbury,  such  a  victory  would  have  been  celebrated  by  a 
solemn  gathering  of  the  townsfolk  in  the  Church  of  Christ  to  give 
thanks  to  the  Omnipotent  God  for  his  special  favor  and  to  a  rededica¬ 
tion  to  His  service.  The  secular  jubilation  which  would  have  accompa¬ 
nied  the  event  would  have  heen  unheralded. 

Twenty  years  and  more  had  passed  since  Minister  Lee,  as  Chaplain, 
took  an  active  part  in  the  French  and  Indian  War.  Then  the  Church 
of  Christ,  its  minister  an  officer  in  the  army,  was  a  rallying  point  for 
the  community.  During  the  Revolution  the  Furnace  was  the  focal  point 
of  the  town,  not  only  absorbing  the  interest  of  its  inhabitants,  but  attract¬ 
ing  national  attention  and  bringing  to  Salisbury  on  business  many  men 
of  distinction.  The  Church  of  Christ  quietly  stood  aside,  the  leadership 
in  military  affairs  quite  outside  its  province.  The  town  was  too  busy 
to  pay  much  attention  to  the  practical  needs  of  the  church.  The  Meet- 
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ing  House  was  neglected.  Panes  of  glass  were  replaced  with  rough 
hoards  to  keep  out  the  sleet  and  snow.  The  pews  were  broken  and 
even  the  underpinning  needed  repair.  The  congregation  gathered  for 
worship  in  a  cold  and  dismal  place  for  the  one  Sabbath  Day  worship  in 
winter.  The  “one  exercise1 2 3”,  voted  earlier,  was  quite  all  that  they  could 
endure.  On  April  12,  1784,  the  town  voted1’: 

“that  the  Selectmen  be  directed  to  repair  the  Meeting  House 
with  glass,  to  repair  the  scats  where  they  are  broken  down, 
and  to  repair  the  underpinning,  and  that  they  draw  orders  on 
the  Town  Treasurer  for  the  Expenditure.” 

Evidently  the  repairs  were  slow  in  being  made  for  four  years  later, 
April  7,  1788,  the  spring  before  Jonathan  Lee  died,  the  town  again 
authorized  repairs*,  the  sum  not  to  exceed  eight  pounds. 

During  these  years  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  deplorable  condition 
of  the  Meeting  House  notwithstanding,  seems  to  have  had  normal 
progress.  Between  1771  and  Lee’s  death  in  1788  the  Pigskin  Church 
Book  records  36  additions  by  profession  and  19  new  arrivals  in  town  by 
letter. 

By  1770  Jonathan  Lee,  who  was  conspicuously  careless  about  his 
records,  decided  that  something  must  be  done  about  the  accumulation 
of  scraps  upon  which  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  had  noted  his  admis¬ 
sions  to  church  members  hip  and  his  baptisms.  He  procured  a  sub¬ 
stantial  hook  with  a  pigskin  cover  with  leaves  on  the  good  paper  which 
could  he  had  at  that  date.  The  scribe’s  manuscript  of  the  gathering  of 
the  church  and  the  ordination  of  the  pastor  together  with  the  minutes 
of  the  first  Church  Meeting  had  been  carefully  preserved.  These  man- 
ucripts,  now  lost,  were  faithfully  copied.  Next  Lee  sorted  his  notes 
on  admissions  and  baptisms  and  alphabetized  them  in  two  separate 
lists.  The  earlier  entries,  with  few  exceptions,  are  undated.  This  com¬ 
pilation  must  have  been  made  about  1770,  for  after  this  date  admissions 
and  baptisms  are  dated.  A  rare  earlier  date  after  a  name  is  sometimes 
supplied,  perhaps  from  memory.  That  the  scraps  were  not  absolutely 
complete  is  attested  by  the  addition  of  a  few  names  which  he  confesses 
he  forgot  to  record  but  remembered.  Fortunately  for  our  town  history, 
marriages,  births,  and  deaths  were  not  left  to  the  minister  but  were 
accurately  recorded  by  the  town  clerk.  There  is  no  record  of  minutes 
of  tl  le  regular  meetings  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Salisbury  (if  indeed 
any  were  kept)  during  Lee’s  long  pastorate.  The  only  record  in  the 
Pigskin  Church  Book  after  1744  concerning  church  meetings  are  several 
matters  of  disci  pH  ne  noted  by  Pastor  Lee  at  the  time  that  he  was  record¬ 
ing  his  admissions  and  baptisms  in  his  new  book  Where  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Lee’s  pastoral  office  as  peacemaker  was  not  available  and  the  difficulty 
could  not  he  satisfactorily  resolved  by  the  Church  the  usual  proceeding 
was  to  call  a  council  mutually  chosen  to  arbitrate  the  matter. 


1.  STM.  (1767-1784).  p.  53  at  end  of  book. 

2.  STM.  (17G7T784).  p.  SI  at  end  of  book. 

3.  STM.  (1784-1849),  p.  15. 
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These  last  five  pages  of  the  Pigskin  Church  Book  hear  witness  to 
the  human  frailties  of  church  members  which  are  matters  for  “the 
watch  and  care”  of  the  Church.  A  pious  church  member  brings  a  com¬ 
plaint  before  the  Church  against  another  member  for  misconduct.  Here 
it  is  in  part: 

Salisbury  Dec/nr  26,  1771, 

There  being  a  complaint  Inhibited  to  this  Ghh  against 
Elisha  Sheldon  by  Daniel  Bingham  setting  forth  Lascivious 
Carriage  &  Breach  of  Sabbath  (in  ye  summer  past)  after  Diverse 
meetings,  a  Counsel  Called  mutually  chosen  .  .  .  resolved  the 
Lascivious  Carriage  not  proved  and  Breach  of  Sabbath  no  fur¬ 
ther  made  evident  than  to  imply  Imprudence  and  Imperfection 
.  .  .  which  the  accused  may  he  led  to  confess.” 

The  vote  was  close,  22  sustaining  the  Council,  19  against. 

Elisha  Sheldon,  the  same  Elisha  Sheldon  later  a  partner  in  the 
Furnace  and  ordered  to  jail  for  debt,  was  not  led  to  confess.  Instead 
he  maliciously  brought  a  countercharge  against  his  accuser,  Daniel 
Bingham,  for  “breach  of  the  Sabbath,"  but  the  Church  voted  the  com¬ 
plaint  ought  not  be  heard  for  “reasons  of  incompetency”  said  Sheldon 
being  under  censure.  This  led  to  a  general  ruling  by  the  Church  that 
no  complaint  may  be  heard  unless  the  complainant  is  a  member  in  good 
standing.  Elisha  Sheldon’s  case  hung  fire.  By  vote  of  the  Church, 
October  13,  1773,  he  is  allowed  an  attorney  provided  the  attorney  is  a 
member  of  the  Church.  On  April  24,  1776,  a  godly  young  church  mem¬ 
ber  already  marked  for  the  ministry,  Henry  Williams,  brought  another 
complaint  against  Elisha  Sheldon.  Patience  was  exhausted.  It  was  time 
for  discipline.  Elisha  Sheldon  was  suspended. 

The  Pigskin  Church  Book  records  one  other  case  of  discipline. 
Deacon  John  Hutchinson  brings  a  charge  against  Nathaniel  Winslow 
for  raising  and  spreading  a  false  report.  Winslow  pleads  a  poor  mem¬ 
ory.  He  can  not  remember  saying  the  things  of  which  he  is  accused. 
He  was  told  that  he  ought  to  distrust  his  memory  and  the  Church  voted 
that  Winslow 

“he  suspended  from  Communion  with  the  C/i/i  in  all  special 
Ordinances  &  Institutions  until  he  make  Gospel  Satisfaction.” 

Gospel  Satisfaction  not  having  been  made,  a  Church  Meeting  on  the 
3rd  Wednesday  in  December,  1774,  voted  that  if  he  would  publicly  own 
the  Confession  the  Pastor  wrote  out  for  him  by  the  4th  Sabbath  he 
would  be  restored.  On  the  4th  the  expectant  congregation  gathered. 
Nathaniel  Winslow  did  not  appear.  His  case  was  ended.  He  was  excom¬ 
municated.  The  Church  Record  does  not  tell  whether  Elisha  Sheldon’s 
suspension  was  followed  by  excommunication.  Did  his  lawyer  influ¬ 
ence  the  Church  to  excuse  him  from  making  “Gospel  Satisfaction”  that 
was  demanded  of  the  humble  Winslow? 

It  can  hardly  he  assumed  that  the  earlier  and  later  years  were  free 
from  all  quarrels  and  dissensions  among  Lee’s  congregation  but  at  the 
time  of  compiling  the  Pigskin  Church  Book  these  cases  were  fresh  in 
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Lee’s  memory.  He  probably  had  kept  no  earlier  records  and  did  not 
care  to  record  later  ones.  Lee’s  genial  personality  and  wise  counsel 
seems  to  bave  kept  the  church  free  from  minor  friction. 

During  the  war  years  and  until  his  death  Jonathan  Lee’s  family  was 
small.  Jonathan,  Jr.,  and  Elisha,  already  elsewhere  well  established  in 
their  professions,  Samuel  married  in  1774,  and  bis  three  married  daugh¬ 
ters,  Elizabeth,  Salome,  and  Rhoda,  were  presenting  him  with  many 
grandchildren.  Love’s  son,  Chauncey,  was  still  at  borne  being  prepared 
for  Yale  by  bis  father.  It  is  recorded  that  Chauncey,  accompanied  by 
bis  Reverend  father  and  the  Reverend  Cotton  Mather  Smith  of  Sharon, 
on  horseback  journeyed  to  New  Haven  and  on  July  3,  1780.  “very 
sultry  day  thermr  stationary  at  92  several  1101118,’'  was  examined  and 
admitted  to  \  ale  by  President  Ezra  Stiles4 5.  The  Reverend  Jonathan 
Lee  kept  up  a  close  association  with  his  Alma  Mater  all  through  the 


years. 

President  Stiles  on  bis  occasional  visitations  to  bis  own  farm  in 
Cornwall  and  to  the  five  Yale  farms  in  northwestern  Connecticut  never 
missed  a  dinner  or  a  night’s  lodging  with  Minister  Lee,  bis  last  recorded 
visit  being  in  1784.  Here  is  Stiles  record0: 


“Rode  to  Rev.  Mr.  Lee’s  of  Salisbury,  dined  and  went  &  viewed 
the  college  farm  there  and  found  it  in  good  condition.  Rode  to 
Cornwall,  viewed  my  own  farm  there  and  lodged  at  Rev.  Mr. 
Gold’s:  viewed  college  farm  in  Goshen  and  rode  to  Litchfield.’’ 

The  minister’s  hospitable  home  frequently  entertained  many  of  his  cler¬ 
ical  friends  and  prominent  men  of  whom  there  is  no  record. 

Although  Jonathan  Lee  early  sold  his  proprietor’s  right,  the  Salis¬ 
bury  Land  Records  record  a  multitude  of  deeds  of  later  purchases  and 
sales  of  land.  These  transactions  in  land  provided  the  funds  for  the  pro¬ 
fessional  education  of  his  sons.  As  we  have  already  noted,  he  early 
bought  a  vast  tract  of  land  originally  laid  out  to  Thomas  Lamb  st retell¬ 
ing  east  of  the  highway  between  Lakeville  and  Salisbury  Center,  almost 
from  Burton  Brook  in  Lakeville  to  somewhere  south  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  parsonage  and  bounded  east  by  the  1  ale  grant.  On  this  tract  Lee 
had  h  is  home  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Davis  Ore  Bed  and  on  this  tract,  too, 
lie  sold  off  many  small  house  lots,  until  quite  a  little  village  grew  up 
neighboring  bis  own  residence  half  way  between  Lakeville  and  Salisbury 
Center. 


Besides  buying  up  smaller  tracts  all  over  town,  on  July  26.  1771, 
Lee  purchased  from  the  Burbanks6  67  acres  bounded  south  by  the  high- 
way  to  North  Canaan,  west  by  the  road  that  leads  to  Sheffeld  (the  pres¬ 
ent  road  to  Taconic)  with  a  dwelling  house,  orchard,  and  other  improve¬ 
ments.  I  bis  property,  in  1774,  the  year  of  Samuel’s  marriage  to  Han¬ 
nah,  daughter  of  Capt.  Samuel  Moore,  Jonathan  Lee  deeded7  to  bis 


4.  Stiles,  Ezra.  Literary  diary,  ed.  by  F.  B.  Dexter.  1901.  V.  2,  p.  443. 

5  Stiles,  Ezra.  Literary  diary,  ed.  by  F.  B.  Dexter,  1901.  V.  3,  p.  122. 

6  SLR.  V.  4,  p.  468. 

7  SLR.  V.  6,  p.  73. 
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son  as  his  portion  (250  pounds)  of  his  father’s  estate,  and  here  Samuel 
and  Hannah  had  their  home  in  a  house  just  east  of  the  junction  of  the 
Taconic  and  North  Canaan  roads  facing  the  North  Canaan  road. 

O  j 

In  March,  1785,  three  years  before  his  death,  Jonathan  Lee  drew 
up  his  will  filed  in  the  Prohate  Court  in  Sharon.  His  three  older  daugh¬ 
ters  were  married  and  had  already  received  as  dowry  their  portion  of 
their  father’s  estate.  His  college-hred  sons,  Jonathan.  Jr.,  a  practicing 
physician  in  Pittsfield,  Elisha,  a  lawyer  in  Sheffield,  and  Chauncey,  now 
studying  law  in  Sharon,  had  had  much  of  their  share  expended  in  their 
professional  education.  His  two  farmer  sons,  Samuel  and  Milo,  were 
married  and  settled  in  Salisbury.  There  remained  at  home  only  his 
wife,  Love  Brinkerhoff,  their  daughter  Love,  and  their  son  Robert 
Walker,  a  young  man  now  twenty  years  old. 

The  month  before  drawing  up  his  will  Lee  deeded  portions  of  his 
land  holdings  to  his  four  older  sons,  Jonathan,  Jr.,  Samuel,  Elisha,  and 
Milo.  To  Samuel8  he  deeded  another  parcel  of  land,  some  85  acres  and 
11  rods,  south  of  Samuel’s  dwelling  house.5'  To  Milo10  Jonathan  Lee 
deeded  130  acres,  the  eastern  portion  of  his  vast  farm.  The  Furnace 
Brook  runs  through  this  section.  Milo  never  lived  on  this  farm.  In 
1782  Milo  married  Ruth  Camp,  grand  daughter  of  Deacon  Hezekiah 
Camp,  and,  making  his  home  on  the  property  of  his  wife,  lived  in  the 
house  probably  built  by  Ruth’s  father,  Hezekiah  Camp,  Jr.,  about  1765, 
still  standing  in  the  meadow  on  the  east  side  of  the  Undermountain 
Road.  Hezekiah  Camp,  Jr.,  died  September  20,  1774,  Ruth  lived  here 
with  her  widowed  mother,  Sarah,  and  after  her  mother’s  death  in  1785, 
inherited  the  farm.  Here  Milo  and  Ruth  lived  after  their  marriage  in 
1782.  Ruth’s  grandfather,  Deacon  Hezekiah  Camp,  the  original  settler 
who  lived  to  the  ripe  old  age  of  92,  dying  November  24,  1794,  occupied 
a  near-hy  house  on  the  Undermountain  Road  which  he  built  soon  after 
he  came  to  Salisbury  in  1745.  This  house  later  known  as  the  Ball  home 
and  Gillette  house  is  the  oldest  presently  occupied  house  in  the  town. 

Jonathan  Lee  evidently  wished  all  his  sons  to  have  some  share  in 
his  land  as  he  deeded  small  tracts  to  his  professional  sons.  To  Chaun¬ 
cey* 11  he  deeded  35  acres,  part  of  his  farm  adjoining  the  College  Grant 
running  west  to  Farnam  Road  and  also,  possibly  with  the  hope  that  this 
son,  now  a  law  student,  would  settle  in  Salisbury  near  his  father,  he 
deeded  Chauncey  5  acres  for  a  house  lot  on  Dodge  Hill.  To  his  sons 
Jonathan,  Jr.,  and  Elisha12  the  minister  deeded  jointly  70  acres  adjoin¬ 
ing  Chauncey’s  and  Milo’s  land.  These  three  sons,  Chauncey,  Jonathan, 
Jr.,  and  Elisha,  although  owning  land  here  never  had  homes  in  Salisbury. 

8.  SLR.  V.  7,  p.  163. 

9.  A  very  curious  deed  given  by  Samuel  Lee  to  Averey  Herrick  records 
the  sale  of  half  a  house  70  rods  north  from  Lee’s  dwelling.  The  divid¬ 
ing  line  “runs  through  the  middle  of  the  large  room  in  sd  house  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  middle  of  the  front  door  to  the  middle  of  the 
large  fireplace.”  SLR.  V.  8,  p.  192. 

10.  SLR.  V.  7,  p.  388. 

11.  SLR.  V.  7,  p.  300.  Chauncey  sold  his  35  acres  to  Peter  Farnam  in 
1791.  (SLR.  V.  9,  p.171). 

12.  SLR.  V.  7,  p.  411. 
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House  of  Deacon  Hezekiah  Camp ,  Built  1745 

— Photo  by  M.  E.  Pettee 


H  aving  distributed  much  of  his  land,  his  will  divides  the  remaining 
portion  of  his  estate  into  three  equal  parts,  to  his  wife,  Love  Brinkerhoff 
Lee,  the  use  of  one-third  of  his  real  estate  during  her  natural  life  togeth¬ 
er  with  his  “servants,  Peter  &  Biller'’  (slaves?)  also  his  “Sorrel  hall  fayd 
Mare,’'  to  his  son  Robert  Walker  Lee  “all  my  real  estate,  lands,  and  tene¬ 
ments  in  fee  that  I  now  own  or  at  the  time  of  my  decease,’'  and  to  his 
daughter  Love  Lee  “one-third  of  my  estate  excepting  what  is  particularly 
devised  to  my  wife  and  son  Robert  Walker.” 

Jonathan  Lee  lived  on  three  years  after  making  his  will.  His  son 
Robert  Walker  on  October  29,  1786,  married  Jerusha  Buslmell  and  pre¬ 
sumably  left  his  father’s  home,  leaving  Jonathan  alone  with  his  wife13 
and  daughter,  Love. 

Chauncey,  during  this  time  was  preparing  for  law  under  the  Hon. 
John  Canlield  in  Sharon.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Litchfield  County  Bar 
in  1788  and  opened  a  law  office  in  Salisbury.  But  abandoning  the  law, 
he  decided  to  follow  not  only  his  father’s  profession  hut  also  that  of  his 
mother’s  family  and  train  for  the  ministry,  placing  himself  under  the 
Rev.  Stephen  West  of  Stockbridge.  Jonathan  Lee  did  not  live  to  see  his 
son  licensed  to  preach  in  June,  1789,  hut  undoubtedly  it  was  a  great  joy 
to  him  to  know  of  his  son’s  choice. 


13.  Mrs.  Lee  survived  her  husband  many  years  living  on  in  the  homestead 
until  her  death  December  22,  1820,  aged  89.  Daughter  Love  married 
Rev.  Aaron  Cook  Collins  of  East  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey  (Grad.  Yale 
1786)  after  her  father’s  death.  Robert  Walker  died  January  9,  1799, 
in  his  34th  year.  His  widow,  Jerusha,  married  James  Benton. 
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House  built  by  Hezekiah  Camp,  Jr.,  the  home  of  Milo  Lee  and  his  wife, 

Ruth  Camp 


Photo  by  M.  E.  Pettee 


The  years  after  the  Revolution  were  quiet  years  for  the  Rev.  Jona¬ 
than  Lee  while  the  new-born  United  States  of  America,  in  the  throes  of 
the  struggle  between  the  sovereign  rights  of  independent  states  and  a 
strong  central  government,  was  battling  over  its  Constitution.  Salisbury 
was  exhausted  by  the  war  and  burdened  with  war  debts.  Its  farms  had 
been  neglected  for  lack  of  man  power  and  had  so  far  reverted  to  primi¬ 
tive  conditions  that  two  town  meetings,  December  4,  1783,  April  15, 
1785,  re-enacted  a  bounty  on  wolves14  which  had  become  troublesome. 
These  last  days  of  Jonathan  Lee’s  were  a  period  of  comparative  inertia 
in  the  town,  soon  to  be  followed  by  the  renaissance  of  the  new  nineteenth 
century. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Lee  could  not  have  lived  six 
years  longer  and  have  rounded  out  fifty  years  of  continuous  service  in 
his  ministry  here.  At  the  age  of  70  he  was  overtaken  by  “a  sickness  of 
inflammatory  swelling.’'  Two  weeks  before  his  death,  at  a  Town  Meet- 


14.  STM.  (1767-1784).  p.  91.  (1784-1849).  p.  3. 
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ingir>  on  September  26,  1788,  it  was  voted  to  supply  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lee’s 
pulpit  with  preaching  during  his  present  illness. 


On  October  8,  1788,  Jonathan  Lee  died.  Mr.  Daniel  Farrand  of 
Canaan  preached  the  funeral  sermon.  All  his  sons  and  daughters  were 
present  and  many  members  of  their  families  who  could  make  l he  trip 
came  to  Salisbury  for  the  last  sad  rites.  It  was  an  impressive  ceremony. 
The  old  battered  church  could  not  hold  the  crowd  that  gathered,  not 
only  his  own  townsfolk  hut  also  friends  from  neighboring  towns.  On  this 
October  day,  forty-four  years  after  his  ordination,  he  was  laid  to  rest 
besides  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  in  the  cemetery  behind  his  church.  His  epi¬ 
taph  reads: 


“My  flesh  shall  slumber  in  the  ground 
Till  the  last  trumpets  joyful  sound 
Then  burst  the  chains  in  sweet  surprise 
And  in  my  Saviour's  image  rise." 


The  Rev.  Adam  Reid.1(:  pastor  of  Salisbury’s 
this  characterization  of  Minister  Lee: 


Church  of  Christ,  gives 


"Lee  was  a  man  of  strong  intellectual  powers,  native  sagacity 
and  great  decision  of  character;  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman; 
naturally  quick  in  temper  and  alive  to  his  rights,  but  of  great 
self-control,  prompt  to  confess  a  fault,  easy  to  he  reconciled, 
and  though  of  dignified  and  commanding  appearance,  yet 
courteous  and  condescending  to  all.” 

Jonathan  Lee,  a  strong  and  positive  personality,  conservative  and 
orthodox,  notwithstanding  his  “New  Light”  sympathies,  held  tenacious¬ 
ly  to  the  strict  Calvinism  of  the  Connecticut  founders  and  the  Puritan 
ideals  of  his  forefathers.  His  shrewd  common  sense,  his  fine  balance 
which  avoided  extremes,  and  his  dignified,  courteous,  and  likeable  per¬ 
sonality  commanded  both  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  congrega¬ 
tion.  There  is  no  record  of  unseemly  divisions  in  Salisbury4s  early 
Church  of  Christ  that  troubled  and  disgraced  many  Connecticut 
churches.  The  first  and  only  disagreement  on  record  was  over  the  site 
and  size  of  the  Meeting  House  and  this  was  amicably  settled.  Jona¬ 
than  Lee  was  held  in  high  esteem  not  only  by  his  parishioners  but  won 
a  wide  reputation  throughout  the  Colony  as  an  outstanding  minister. 

Jonathan  Lee  died  as  a  new  era  was  being  ushered  in.  The  Brtiish 
Colony  of  Connecticut  was  now  a  state  in  the  new  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  Lee  entered  his  ministry  in  Salisbury  under  the  theory  that  church 
and  state  were  inseparable,  that  it  was  the  function  of  the  civil  order  to 
defend  and  support  the  church  which  was  the  supreme  representative 
of  God  on  earth.  Each  town  had  its  one  established  church,  and  in  Salis¬ 
bury,  Jonathan  Lee  was  its  one  accredited  minister.  This  theory  upon 


15.  STM.  (1784-1849).  p.  15. 

16.  Reid,  Adam.  Historical  address  ...  at  the  first  centennial  celebration. 
1845.  p.  16. 
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Lee  Monuments  in  Grave  Yard  back  of  Town  Hall 

Photo  by  M.  E.  Pettee 

which  our  New  England  colonies  were  founded  died  in  Salisbury  with 
Lee.  Twenty  years  later  Salisbury’s  Church  of  Christ  was  to  be  no  longer 
hound  up  with  the  civil  government  of  the  town. 

POSTLUDE 

The  years  immediately  following  Lee’s  death  were  unhappy  years 
for  his  Church.  Two  weeks  after  his  burial  a  town  meeting,17  October 
25,  1788,  appointed  a  committee  to  seek  a  proper  preacher  or  candidate 
to  supply  the  pulpit  for  six  months.  Jonathan  Lee’s  son,  Chauncey,  was 
offered  his  father’s  pastorate  but  for  reasons  not  clear,  after  preaching 
temporarily,  declined.  The  Church  for  eight  years  was  without  a  set¬ 
tled  pastor.  In  October,  1792,  a  unanimous  call  was  given  the  Rev. 
James  Glassbrook,  a  Scotch  gentleman.  It  was  apparently  this  Scotch 
Presbyterian  who  had  the  name  “Presbyterian  Church”  inserted  “in 
the  4tli  line  of  the  Title  of  the  Constitution1 8  of  the  Church.”  The 
Salisbury  Church  could  not  stand  for  this  and  on  the  4th  day  of  July, 
1793,  the  Church  voted  that  it  lie  erased  and  that  the  name  Church  of 

17.  STM.  (1784-1849.)  p.  15. 

18.  Pigsk'n  Church  Book.  The  manuscript  of  this  early  constitution  is 
lost.  The  relationship  of  the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  Churches 
has  a  long  and  interesting  history  resulting  in  the  Plan  of  Union 
(1801).  It  was  quite  the  fashion  in  this  period  for  some  Congrega¬ 
tional  Churches  to  substitute  “Presbyterian  Church’’  for  “Church  of 
Christ.’’ 
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Christ  be  restored.  Mr.  Glassbrook,  at  first  popular,  was  dismissed 
before  t lie  year  was  over,  and  disheartened  died  October  8,  1793,  and 
was  buried  in  t lie  cemetery  behind  the  Town  Hall.  In  June,  1796,  the 
Rev.  Joseph  W .  Crossman  was  secured,  and  under  him  the  Church  of 
Christ  began  a  new  life.  The  decrepit  old  Meeting  House  was  aban¬ 
doned  and  in  1800  the  present  Congregational  Church  building  was 
erected. 

In  the  year  1804  the  Ecclesiastical  Society  was  organized.  Salis¬ 
bury’s  Church  of  Christ  was  no  longer  under  town  authority  and  no 
longer  supported  by  taxes. 

Although  the  industrial  development  of  the  town  from  the  opening 
of  the  “Great  Oar  Hill”  in  1734  to  the  furnaces  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century  is  continuous,  the  new  century  ushered  in  a  revolutionary  change 
in  the  way  of  life.  Instead  of  the  strict  and  narrow  Calvinism  of  the 
earlier  period  with  its  high  ideals  of  rectitude  and  careful  thrift  a  more 
liberal  conception  of  religion  was  beginning  to  prevail.  It  witnessed  a 
revolution  in  political  ideals.  It  brought  about  a  far  greater  abundance 
in  production  that  has  made  possible  a  standard  of  living  undreamed  of 
in  the  eighteeth  century. 

During  the  first  years  of  the  new7  century  Luther  Holley's  son,  John 
M.  Holley,  and  John  Churchill  Coffing  revived  the  languishing  iron 
industry  and  opened  Salisbury’s  flourishing  industrial  era  in  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  this  story  of  the  new7  nineteenth 
century  is  no  part  of  Jonathan  Lee’s  Salisbury  parish  in  the  eighteenth 
century. 


APPENDIX 


Salisbury’s  Migration  to  Vermont 


1.  The  New  Hampshire  Grants 

2.  Thomas  Chittenden,  Governor  of 
Vermont  and  the  Allens 


NOTE:  For  these  two  chapters  permission  has  been  courteously  given  by 
the  publisher,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  to  use  material  from  Pell,  John, 
Ethan  Allen,  Boston  and  New  York  1929.  and  by  Mrs.  James  B.  Wilbur 
to  quote  from  her  husband’s  comprehensive  work,  Ira  Allen,  founder 
of  Vermont,  Boston  and  New  York,  1829,  2  v. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE  GRANTS 


No  history  of  Salisbury  would  be  complete  which  omitted  the  story 
of  tiie  first  years  of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  for  it  is  due  to  t lie  efforts 
of  four  Salisbury  men  more  than  to  any  others  that  Vermont,  instead 
of  being  divided  between  New  Hampshire  and  New  V.  ork,  is  now  a  sep¬ 
arate  slate.  These  four  Salisbury  men  are  Ethan  and  Ira  Allen,  Thomas 
Chittenden,  and  Nathaniel  Chipman.  Working  with  them  was  Jonas 
Fay,  an  early  settler  in  the  Grants  and,  from  Salisbury,  Gamaliel  Painter, 
Daniel  Chipman,  the  Sheldons,  and  other  men.  Many  capable  settlers 
from  New  England  colonies  all  rendered  important  service  to  the  new 
state,  but  the  above-mentioned  four  Salisbury  men  were  almost  wholly 
responsible  for  its  existence  as  a  separate  commonwealth. 


After  the  fall  of  Quebec  in  1759  the  fear  of  Indian  raids  instigated 
by  the  French  in  Canada  was  over.  The  Royal  Governor  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Benning  Wentworth,  even  before  the  Treaty  of  Peace  at  Paris  in 
1763  giving  England  possession  of  Canada  for  a  generous  fee,  began 
to  hand  out  grants  of  whole  townships  on  nominal  terms,  reserving  for 
himself  in  each  township  two  shares.  Salisbury  hoys  who  had  served 
in  the  campaigns  directed  against  Crown  Point  on  Lake  Champlain  in 
the  French  and  Indian  War  had  become  familiar  with  the  fertile  lands 
now  opening  up  for  settlement  west  of  the  Green  Mountains. 


M  r.  John  Everts,  Esq.  of  Salisbury  lost  no  time  in  putting  in  claims. 
Securing  a  formidable  list  of  names  of  inhabitants  of  Salisbury  and  its 
vicinity  as  interested  proprietors,  he  went  with  a  group  to  Portsmouth 
and  applied  for  a  charter  for  two  townships  where  Clarendon  and  Rut¬ 
land  now  are.  Finding  that  this  land  had  already  been  granted  and 
judging  the  ungranted  land  north  of  them  ample  for  three  townships, 
he  shifted  the  names  of  the  proprietors  into  three  groups,  perhaps  add¬ 
ing  a  few  more  on  his  own  authority,  and  now  applied  for  three  town¬ 
ships,  naming  them  Salisbury,  New  Haven,  and  the  township  falling 
between  the  two,  Middlebury.  Surveyors  having  fixed  the  corners  and 
the  west  border  of  these  three  townships,  he  presented  the  Governor 
with  their  survey  and  a  plan  of  the  68  plots  into  which  each  township 
was  to  he  divided  and  received  three  charters  for  them.  The  townships 
New  Haven  and  Middlebury  were  granted  November  2,  1761.  the  char¬ 
ter  lor  Salisbury  on  the  next  day,  November  3,  1761.  Each  township 
was  to  be  six  miles  square  and  to  he  divided  into  68  equal  shares.  Two 
of  these  shares  were  to  he  reserved  as  the  Governor’s  private  property. 
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one  for  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts, 
one  for  a  glebe  for  the  Church  of  England,  one  for  the  first  settled  min¬ 
ister  of  the  Gospel  and  one  share  for  the  benefit  of  schools.  An  annual 
rental  of  “one  ear  of  corn1”  was  to  he  paid  for  the  first  ten  years  and 
after  this  one  shilling  annually  for  every  one  hundred  acres. 

Proprietors’  meetings  for  each  of  these  three  townships  were  warned 
and  held  at  stated  times  in  Salisbury,  Connecticut,  usually  at  the  home 
of  John  Everts.  For  each  township  town  officers  were  elected.  The  first 
meetings  of  the  proprietors  of  Middlehury  and  of  Salisbury  were  held 
January  5,  1762,  at  the  house  of  John  Everts  and  the  proprietors  of  New 
Haven  met  at  the  same  place  the  next  day.  As  the  proprietors  of  the 
three  towns  were  interlocking  directorates  their  separate  meetings  took 
place  at  approximately  the  same  date  and  usually  in  the  same  house. 
Middlehury2  and  Salisbury  proprietors  met  March  9,  1762,  at  Samuel 
Moore’s;  at  John  Everts’  on  the  2nd  Tuesday  in  March,  1763;  at  Joshua 
Porter’s,  adjourning  to  John  Everts’  on  the  2nd  Tuesday  in  March,  1765. 
The  records  of  the  New  Haven  proprietors  are  not  in  existence.  At  the 
first  proprietors’  meeting  at  John  Everts’,  January  2,  1762,  the  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  Vermont  township  of  Salisbury:  Josiah 
Stoddard,  proprietors’  clerk;  Elias  Reed,  Alex’r  Gaston,  Nath’l  Buell, 
selectmen;  John  Everts,  treasurer;  S.  Moore,  Jr.,  collector.  Samuel 
Moore  was  dispatched  to  Vermont  to  complete  the  survey  and  lay  out 
plots.  Difficulties  which  were  amicably  settled  arose  over  the  boundary 
lines  which  conflicted  with  neighboring  grants. 

Although  repeated  proprietors’  meetings  were  held,  this  land,  bought 
for  pure  speculation,  as  yet  created  no  enthusiasm  for  braving  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  actual  settlement.  Public  vendues  for  the  sale  of  shares  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  proprietors  were  often  held.  In  1764  the  rights  of  20  propri-. 
etors  of  Middlehury  consisting  each  of  365  acres  went  for  from  five  dol¬ 
lars  to  six  and  five-sixth  of  a  dollar,  and  13  rights  in  Salisbury,  Vermont, 
each  sold  for  about  the  same  price. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  original  grantees3  as  recorded 
in  the  charter  for  Salisbury,  Vermont,  secured  by  John  Everts: 


John  Evarts 
Joseph  Heath 
Timo.  Brownson 
Benj.  Benedict 
Seth  Kent 
Stephen  Hawley 
Capt.  Wm.  Eno 
Phineas  Bradley 
Azariah  Rood  (Reed?) 
Elijah  Owen 
Sam’l  Keep 


Sam’l  Moore,  Jr. 
Nath’l  Winslow 
Benj.  Smally 
Sylvanus  Evarts 
Isaac  Saris 
Jonathan  Kelsey 
John  Moore 
Daniel  Morris 
Capt.  Moses  Lyman 
Zacli’s  Hanchet 
J  acob  Schermerhorn 


1.  The  “one  ear  of  corn”  was  a  hangover  from  feudal  times  implying  that 
the  occupants  of  the  land  were  tenants  of  a  superior  owner,  the  King. 

2.  Merrill,  T.  A.  History  of  Middlehury.  p.  48. 

3.  Weeks,  J.  M.  History  of  Salisbury,  Vermont.  1860.  p.  17-18. 
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Capt.  Josiah  Stoddard 

Abra’m  Turner 

Capt.  Josiah  Deane 

John  Newbury 

Lieut.  NatlTI  Buel 

Solomon  Ensign 

Abiel  Camp 

Samuel  Benton 

Elias  Reed 

David  Benton 

Isaac  Pratt 

Joshua  Jewell 

Joseph  Waterhouse 

James  Mangin 

Jesse  Bostwiek 

Asa  Landon 

Jonas  March 

Phillip  Chat  field 

Nath’l  Dyah 

Isaac  Benton 

Jenna  Meigs,  Jr. 

Joseph  Newman,  Jr. 

Gilbert  Evarts 

Daniel  Warner 

Jacob  Spafford 

Samuel  Abbit 

John  Buck 

Abner  Woodworth 

Elias  Reed,  Jr. 

Joel  Evarts 

Samuel  Turner 

Alex.  Gaston 

Thos.  Chipman 

William  Fitch 

Thuel  Chittenden  (Thos.?) 

John  Benton,  Jr. 

Luther  Evarts 

Theodore  Brownson 

Daniel  Evarts 

Reserves  500  acres  (2  shares) 

for  Governor  Wentworth. 

]  share  for  the  Incorporated  Society  for  the  Proposition 
of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts 
1  share  for  a  glebe  for  the  Church  of  England 
1  share  for  the  first  settled  minister  of  the  Gospel 
1  share  for  benefit  of  schools  in  the  town 

Young  John  Chipman,  grandson  of  Thomas  Chipman,  Minister 
Lee’s  first  deacon,  was  the  first  Salisbury  man  to  venture  through  the 
wilderness  in  view  of  settlement.  In  May,  1766,  leading  a  party  of  15 
Salisbury  men  up  through  the  Berkshires  with  an  oxcart  loaded  with 
provisions  and  equipment,  above  Bennington  they  came  to  the  head¬ 
waters  of  the  Otter  Creek  near  Dorset.  There  they  hewed  a  canoe  from 
a  log  and,  transferring  their  baggage  to  it,  with  the  oxcart  trailing 
behind,  they  drifted  down  the  river  while  the  men  not  needed  in  the 
canoe  and  the  oxen  made  their  way  as  best  they  could  along  the  bank. 
When  they  reached  Middlebury  John  cleared  seven  or  eight  acres  on 
his  claim,  then  went  hack  to  Salisbury  intending  to  return.  It  was  seven 
years  later,  however,  before  Middlebury  saw  him  again. 

A  dozen  or  more  years  passed  after  granting  the  charters  before 
the  townships,  granted  in  1761,  were  actually  settled  by  men  from  Salis¬ 
bury.  In  1774  Salisbury  proprietors4,  to  induce  settlement,  offered  to 
actual  settlers  two  hundred  additional  acres.  Joshua  Graves  and  Amos 
Story  availed  themselves  of  this  offer,  taking  their  families  into  the 
wilderness  of  the  new  Vermont  Salisbury.  Possibly  E.  Claghorn,  Elias 
Kelsey,  and  Gilbert  Everts,  and  a  few  others  also  took  advantage  of  this 
offer. 


4.  Weeks,  J.  M.  History  of  Salisbury,  Vermont,  p.  35-36. 
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Amos  Story  was  killed  not  long  after  his  arrival  and  his  widow  with 
her  young  children  instead  of  returning  to  her  kin  in  Connecticut  took 
over  the  clearing  her  husband  had  started  and  remained  there  through 
the  war  years  when  her  neighbors  fled  south.  The  bravery  of  Widow 
Story  and  the  hardships  she  endured,  hiding  with  her  children  in  a 
dugout  on  the  creek  during  the  British  and  Indian  raids,  surviving  with 
her  family  through  starvation  and  cold,  became  one  of  the  Middlebury 
legends. 

The  Allens  took  no  part  in  John  Everts’  grants  of  three  townships. 
Characteristic  of  Ethan,  his  interest  lay  only  in  schemes  in  which  he 
could  play  a  leading  part.  In  the  winter  of  1767-1768,  on  his  own,  he 
explored  pretty  thoroughly  the  western  section  of  Vermont,  crossing 
the  Green  Mountains  and  coming  back  to  Salisbury  down  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  River.  Leaving  his  wife  and  growing  family  in  charge  of  his  brother 
Heman,  making  his  headquarters  at  Fay’s  Inn  at  Bennington,  he  spent 
much  of  his  time  during  the  next  two  years  scouting  in  the  Vermont 
wilderness,  his  gun  furnishing  food,  a  deerskin  on  the  ground  his  bed 
when  the  hospitality  of  the  few  solitary  cabins  was  not  available.  In 
the  winters  he  returned  to  Heman’s  house  in  Salisbury. 

Heman,  in  Salisbury,  running  a  prosperous  general  store,  was  a 
very  important  factor  in  the  early  history  of  Vermont.  His  house, 
which  must  have  been  ample,  with  living  rooms  on  the  floor  above  the 
store,  provided  a  home  for  all  the  Allen  family.  Ira  lived  with  him 
after  the  Cornwall  home  was  broken  up,  and  his  widowed  mother,  Mary 
Baker  Allen,  died  here.  Ethan  left  his  wife  and  children  with 
Heman  while  he  made  his  annual  long  excursions  to  the  Grants.  Levi, 
dealing  in  furs  in  partnership  with  his  brother,  was  there  occasionally. 
Heman’s  fortune  supplied  the  capital  for  his  brother’s  ventures  in  Ver¬ 
mont. 

Ira,  when  eighteen  years  old,  in  1769,  assisted  his  brother  in  a  very 
profitable  hog  venture.  Three  hundred  fifty  hogs  were  purchased 
and  in  October,  driven  by  Heman  and  Ira  to  the  Hatfield  Equivalent 
(near  the  Connecticut  River)  to  fatten  on  beech  nuts,  part  of  the  way 
being  through  the  unmarked  forest.  About  the  first  of  January  150 
of  these  hogs  were  driven  to  Albany  to  he  sold.  The  remainder,  left 
behind  were  fed  on  corn,  unsheltered,  until  April,  when  they  again  were 
left  to  fatten  on  the  beech  nuts  until  June,  when  they  were  marketed  in 
Albany.  Ira5  stayed  with  the  pigs  through  the  winter  and  “attended  to 
the  business  through  the  whole.” 

Driving  hogs  through  an  uncharted  wilderness  where  he  had  to 
cut  a  stout  stick  to  keep  the  twigs  from  slashing  his  face  prepared  him 
for  his  ventures  in  Vermont.  The  next  year,  1770,  he  sold  his  share  in 
his  father’s  estate  for  48  pounds.  With  this  money  in  hand,  like  his 
brother  Ethan,  he  trekked  noth  and,  viewing  Castleton  and  Hubbarton, 
purchased  some  rights  in  Poultney.  Four  years  earlier,  in  May,  John 


5.  Wilbur,  J.  B.  Ira  Allen.  V.  1,  p.  3. 
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Chipman0  had  partly  cleared 
turned  to  it. 


his  claim  in  Middlebury  but  had  not 

J 


re¬ 


in  the  meantime  events  had  transpired  in  the  New  Hampshire 
Grants  to  bring  Ethan  Allen  into  prominence.  Trouble  was  brewing. 
This  dates  hack,  as  did  the  controversies  over  the  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts  border,  to  the  charter  given  the  Duke  of  York  when  he 
wrested  possession  of  New  Amsterdam  from  the  Dutch  in  1664.  This 
charter  granted  New  York  Province  all  the  territory  to  the  Connecticut 
River,  in  violation  of  the  earlier  first  charters  to  Connecticut  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  extending  their  domains  indefinitely  west  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Relying  upon  the  earlier  charter  given  to  Massachusetts,  as  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  had  been  partitioned  off  from  that  Royal  Colony,  Governor  Ben- 
ning  Wentworth  proceeded  to  grant  whole  townships  both  east  and 
west  of  the  Green  Mountains.  By  1764  he  had  settled  families  in  Ben¬ 
nington  naming  that  township  after  himself.  During  this  time  New 
York  Province,  claiming  this  territory,  had  divided  it  into  two  counties, 
Cumberland  County,  east  of  the  mountains,  Gloucester,  west,  annexing 
the  southern  section  to  the  county  of  Albany. 

In  1764  126  townships6 7  had  been  granted  by  Benning  Wentworth. 
The  Governor  of  New  York,  alarmed  at  the  number  of  grants  given  by 
the  Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  in  that  year  secured  from  the  King 
a  reaffirmation  of  the  Duke  of  York’s  patent  proclaiming  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  River  the  boundary  between  New  York  and  New  Hampshire.  This 
confirmation  was  followed  by  a  proclamation  by  the  Governor  of  New 
York  stating  that  the  New  Hampshire  grantees  had  no  lawful  titles  and 
ordering  them  to  apply  for  New  York  titles  available  for  a  price  and 
for  an  annual  rental.  They  must  either  rebuy  their  land  or  move  off. 
Seeking  security,  a  few  did  avail  themselves  of  this  offer,  only  to  he 
persecuted  later  as  New  York  enemies  by  the  Green  Mountain  Boys. 
Learning  of  the  confirmation  of  the  Duke  of  York’s  patent  and  the  ejec¬ 
tion  order,  New  Hampshire  protested8  and  was  able  to  secure,  in  1767, 
a  decree  from  the  King  ordering  the  New  York  Governor  to  desist  in 
making  grants  in  the  territory  claimed  by  New  Hampshire,  an  order 
never  obeyed  as  large  holdings  of  land  west  of  the  Connecticut  River 
continued  to  he  handed  out  to  New  York  proprietors. 

Until  this  date,  1767,  the  actual  settlers  were  comparatively  few. 
The  land  largely  being  bought  and  sold  as  speculative  ventures,  the 
right  to  it  was  a  matter  of  legal  opinion  and  had  not  reached  the  stage 
when  the  title  to  the  land  itself,  painfully  cleared  hv  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  grantees,  was  in  question. 


6.  Rudd  says  a  Salisbury  man,  David  Vallance,  was  settled  in  Addison  at 
this  date.  Rudd,  M.  D.  Men  of  Worth  of  Salisbury  Birth:  John  Chip- 
man. 

7.  Wilbur,  J.  B.  Ira  Allen.  V.  1,  p.  206. 

8.  The  protest  adroitly  mentioned  the  reservation  of  land  for  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  and  for  a  glebe 
for  the  Church  of  England  in  each  Township  that  would  be  lost  to  the 
Church  if  the  New  York  edict  was  carried  out. 
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The  controversy  was  first  brought  to  an  issue  in  1770  by  two  New 
York  proprietors  bringing  action  for  ejectment  against  four  Connecticut0 
settlers  who  bad  migrated  from  the  section  round  about  Salisbury,  Con¬ 
necticut.  Ethan  Allen,  who  was  probably  in  Vermont  at  the  time,  hur¬ 
ried  back  to  Salisbury  with  the  news. 

When  the  proprietors  down  in  this  northwest  corner  of  Connecticut 
realized  this  was  to  he  a  test  case  endangering  their  speculative  claims, 
a  number  met  in  Sharon  in  January,  1770,  and  decided  to  hold  a  gen¬ 
eral  meeting  of  New  Hampshire  claimants  in  March  at  Charles  Burrall’s 
home  in  Canaan.  Each  proprietor  was  taxed10  half  a  dollar  for  expenses. 
Ethan  Allen,  who  always  seemed  to  he  present  when  needed,  was 
on  hand  and  at  a  third  meeting  in  June  the  money  was  given  him  to 
take  charge  of  the  defence.  He  went  to  Governor  Wentworth,  secured 
from  him  a  copy  of  the  King’s  order  of  1767,  and  a  list  of  all  the  grants 
issued  by  the  Governor.  He  then  proceeded  to  New  Haven  where  he 
was  able  to  enlist  the  leading  lawyer  of  New  England,  Jared  Ingersoll, 
to  defend  the  case,  and  with  him  appeared  at  Albany  for  the  trial  of  the 
dispossessed  New  Hampshire  grantees.  The  packed  court  brought  judge¬ 
ment  against  the  defendants.  When  the  New  York  Attorney-general, 
John  Tabor  Kemp,* 11  advised  Allen  to  return  to  the  Grants  and  persuade 
the  settlers  to  make  the  best  terms  possible  with  their  New  York  land¬ 
lords,  saying,  “Might  often  prevails  against  right,”  Ethan  retorted,  the 
“Gods  of  the  Hills  are  not  the  Gods  of  the  Valleys.” 

Pretending  friendliness,  Ethan  hurried  hack  to  Bennington  on  a 
borrowed  horse  and  roused  the  settlers  to  a  fierce  determination  to 
defend  their  property  at  all  costs.  They  formed  a  military  association 
with  Ethan,  of  course,  as  “Colonel  Commandant.'’  This  was  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Green  Mountain  Boys.  They  warned  the  Yorkers  that  any 
trespasses  by  their  surveyors  or  sheriffs  would  receive  the  “beech  seal.” 
Active  scouts  were  on  the  alert  and  the  few  daring  New  \ork  officials 
were  caught,  cruelly  chastised  with  the  “twigs  of  the  wilderness,”  their 
wounds  dressed  and  sent  home.  In  this  way,  by  means  of  many  clever 
artifices  and  without  the  firing  of  a  gun  New  York  was  prevented  from 
enforcing  its  claims  west  of  the  Green  Mountains. 

In  company  with  his  cousin,  Remember  Baker,  Ethan  burned  the 
cabin  of  a  Yorker,  Charles  Hutchinson,  who  complained  to  the  Gover¬ 
nor  of  New  York,  who  outlawed  Ethan  Allen  and  eight  of  his  associ¬ 
ates.  .  A  reward12  of  20  pounds  was  offered  for  their  arrest  which  was 
later  increased  to  100  pounds  for  the  apprehension  of  Ethan  Allen  and 
Remember  Baker,  who  were  condemned  to  death  without  a  trial. 
Notwithstanding  the  temptation  to  win  so  large  a  reward,  Ethan’s  pow- 

9.  Pell,  J.  Ethan  Allen,  p.  29-30.  The  four  were  James  Breakenridge, 
Samuel  Rose,  Isaiah  Carpenter,  and  Josiah  Fuller. 

10.  Pell,  J.  Ethan  Allen,  p.  30.  The  proprietors  must  have  been  numer¬ 
ous  or  lawyers’  fees  light  for  such  a  small  assessment  to  cover  ex¬ 
penses. 

11.  Peel,  J.  Ethan  Allen,  p.  32. 

12.  Wilbur,  J.  B.  Ira  Allen.  V.  1,  p.  6.  Pell,  J.  Ethan  Allen,  p.  67. 
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erf u I  physique  anil  clever  strategy  and  his  many  loyal  friends  outwitted 
the  attempts  to  capture  him.  Ethan’s  winters  in  Salisbury  furnished  the 
leisure  for  a  flood  of  virulent  invectives  against  the  “Tyranny  of  New 
York  and  the  massacreing  G.  Tryon  and  his  Councillors.”  These  pub¬ 
lished  in  Hartford's  “Connecticut  Courant”  not  only  inflamed  the  set¬ 
tlers  in  the  Grants  hut  succeeded  in  gaining  solid  support  from  Con¬ 
necticut  proprietors  and  their  friends.  The  successful  defence  of  the 
claims  of  the  New  Hampshire  grantees  by  the  Green  Mountain  Boys 
resulted  in  a  large  migration  from  the  New  England  colonies  and  an 
amazing  increase  in  the  speculative  value  of  land. 

In  the  meantime,  Ira,  having  acquired  a  knowledge  of  surveying 
with  his  cousin,  Remember  Baker,  found  employment  in  laying  out 
town  lines  and  proprietors’  holdings.  This  occupation  enabled  him  to 
locate  the  rich  intervales  and  sections  favorable  for  development  which 
he  and  his  brother,  Ethan,  were  prodigeously  busy  buying  up,  by  hook 
or  crook,  from  grantees  and  discouraged  proprietors. 

Zimri  Allen,  too,  purchased  some  rights  in  Hubharton  and  was  in 
league  with  Ira’s  schemes.  In  partnership  with  his  cousin,  Remember 
Baker,  Ira,  with  remarkable  foresight,  had  judged  correctly  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  land  adjoining  Lake  Champlain  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Burlington  with  its  rich  alluvial  intervales  along  the  Onion  River  ( now 
the  Winooski).  A  good  harbor  would  give  easy  access  to  trade  with 
Canada  through  Lake  Champlain,  while  the  falls  along  the  river  would 
furnish  power  for  mills.  This  tract  he  at  once  set  out  with  the  aid  of 
his  brothers,  Heman  (Heman  had  the  cash  )  and  Zimri,  to  secure.  Pass¬ 
ing  as  British  agents  the  brothers  were  able  to  purchase  of  a  Mr.  Bur¬ 
ling,  a  New  \  ork  grantee  living  in  White  Plains,  some  10,000  acres  of 
his  holding  along  the  Onion  River. 

Now  in  possession  of  much  of  the  finest  land  west  of  the  Green 
Mountains,  in  the  winter  of  1772-1773,  Ira  walked  down  to  Salisbury 
(a  surveyor  in  the  wilderness  has  no  use  for  a  horse)  where  Ethan  was 
spending  the  winter  with  his  family  at  Heman’s.  Capt.  Baker  came 
down  to  Salisbury  from  Arlington.  Zimri  apparently  was  in  Salis¬ 
bury,  for  the  four1  1  brothers,  Heman,  Ira,  Ethan,  and  Zimri,  and  Cou¬ 
sin  Remember  Baker,  there  organized  a  company  to  extend,  develop, 
advertise,  and  sell  this  property  naming  it  the  Ethan  Allen  Company. 
Ethan  as  usual  must  he  in  the  lime  light,  although  he  had  previously 
refused  to  join  this  venture.  Later  the  company  was  known  as  the 
Onion  River  Company. 

Ira,  Zimri,  and  Remember  Baker  remained  in  the  Grants  to  sell 
and  develop  the  property.  Ira  hewed  a  marked  trail  from  Middlebury  to 
the  Onion  River.  A  block  fort  was  erected  near  the  falls.  Ethan  was 
the  advertising  agent  and  active  promoter  of  sales.  This  function  he 
performed  in  his  highly  efficient  manner  writing  flamboyant  adver¬ 
tisements  for  the  Connecticut  Courant  offering  for  sale  45.000  acres 
which 


13.  Later  Levi  came  into  the  partnership. 
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“rising  from  the  intervales,  in  graceful  oval  hills,  spreads  into 

swails  of  choice  mowing  ground  .  .  .  Apply  to  Zimry  and  Ira 

Allen  or  Remember  Baker  on  premises,  or  Heman  and  Levi 

Allen  of  Salisbury.” 

Ethan  Allen  appeared  in  Salisbury  in  the  fall  of  1773  and  induced 
th  ree  of  its  leading  citizens,  Thomas  Chittenden,  Jonathan  Spafford, 
and  Abijah  Pratt,  and  possibly  other  Salisbury  men  not  named,  to  pur¬ 
chase  claims  along  the  Onion  River.  In  the  summer  of  1774  Thomas 
Chittenden  with  his  large  family  and  presumably  Spafford  and  Pratt 
with  their  families  trekked  up  north  through  the  Grants. 

In  the  spring  of  1775  the  War  of  the  Revolution  broke  out.  The 
dilapidated  fort  of  Ticonderoga,  held  by  a  British  force,  dominated  the 
region  east  of  the  lake  where  already  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  and 
Allens  had  their  extensive  holdings.  Ethan  Allen  had  had  the  capture 
of  this  fort  in  mind  as  a  defence  against  the  Yorkers.  Now  a  greater 
struggle  for  the  independence  of  the  colonies  was  about  to  begin.  This 
fort  was  the  key  which  opened  the  way  for  a  British  invasion  from  Can¬ 
ada.  Ethan  Allen  was  quick  to  see  that  it  must  he  immediately  seized 
and  held  for  the  Continental  Army.  Ethan  s  remarkable  exploit  in  its 
capture  from  which  he  emerged  a  hero  is  familiar  to  all  school  children. 

On  June  10,  1775,  a  meeting  of  officers  of  the  Green  Mountain 
Boys  was  held  and  Capt.  Ethan  Allen  and  Capt.  Seth  Warner,  at  their 
request,  rode  to  Philadelphia  to  ask  the  Continental  Congress  for  2000 
troops  for  the  conquest  of  Canada.  Instead  of  granting  this  Congress 
authorized  Ethan  Allen  to  raise  a  regiment  on  the  Grants  to  he  officered 
by  men  of  their  own  choosing,  but  the  troops  were  to  be  a  part  of  or 
under  the  militia  of  New  York ,  a  condition  that  had  far-reaching  con¬ 
sequences.  On  his  way  home,  the  price  on  his  head  forgotten,  Ethan 
was  honored  and  toasted  by  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New  \ork. 
Back  at  Dorset  at  a  meeting  of  the  town  committee,  July  26,1775,  it 
was  voted  to  raise  the  regiment.  Seth  Warner  was  chosen  Lieutenant 
Colonel  (not  Ethan)  and  the  regiment  was  enrolled  under  the  Province 
of  New  York.  This  was  the  end  of  the  Green  Mountain  Boys. 

The  advent  of  Salisbury’s  Thomas  Chittenden  into  Vermont  in 
1774,  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  the  election  four  years  later  of 
Thomas  Chittenden  as  Governor  of  Vermont,  and  the  part  played  by 
the  Allens  and  others  in  the  formation  of  the  new  state  will  be  told  in 
l he  next  chapter  on  Thomas  Chittenden,  first  Governor  of  Vermont. 


THOMAS  CHITTENDEN,  GOVERNOR  OF  VERMONT 

AND  THE  ALLENS 


Thomas  Chittenden,  son  of  Ebenezer  Chittenden,  was  born  in  East 
Guilford  on  his  father’s  farm  January  6,  1730. 

When  a  boy  of  eighteen  he  engaged  on  a  vessel  to  the  West  Indies. 
The  ship  was  captured  by  the  French  and  Thomas  was  set  adrift  on  an 
island  without  money  and  without  friends,  but  in  some  way  he  made  his 
way  back  to  his  father’s  home.  While  at  East  Guilford  the  adventurous 
youth  fell  in  love  and  married  Elizabeth  Meigs.  His  father,  apparently 
solicitous  for  his  son’s  future,  journeyed  to  Salisbury  to  see  what  this 
new  township  in  Connecticut’s  northwest  wilderness,  with  its  plentiful 
iron  ore  and  water  power,  offered.  Apparently  pleased  with  the  pros¬ 
pect,  he  secured  on  April  27,  1750,  a  deed1 2 3  from  Samuel  Turner  for  a 
portion  of  the  22nd  lot  in  the  4th  division  of  the  Proprietors  on  Pros¬ 
pect  Hill  (now  Hamlet  Hill.)  This  included  a  house  and  a  barn.  This 
house,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  larger  Chittenden  house,  presumably 
Thom  as  and  his  bride  occupied  in  the  summer  of  1750,  for  on  October 
25th  a  daughter  was  horn  to  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  in  Salisbury.  On 
May  3, 1750,  this  property  was  deeded-  by  his  father 

"4 * *in  consideration  of  Love,  Goodwill  and  Affection  to  my  Lov¬ 
ing  Son  Thomas  Chittenden  for  and  towards  his  advancement 
in  the  world,  accountingg  it  to  the  value  of  550  pounds  Old 
Tenor  toward  his  part  of  my  estate.” 

Thomas  soon  added  to  his  father’s  purchase  for  him  considerable  ad¬ 
joining  acreage  for  his  own  use.  Many  later  deeds  in  the  records  of  the 
town  testify  to  his  considerable  holding  in  land,  the  favorite  means  of 
speculation  in  those  days.  Through  his  profitable  dealings  in  land  and 
by  his  farm  he  became  a  person  of  considerable  wealth  and  soon  took 
an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  town.  In  1756  he  was  voted  Collector 
for  the  north  end  of  the  town.  He  represented  Salisbury  at  Hartford 
in  1765,  ’66,  ’67,  ’68,  and  ’72.  While  in  Salisbury  he  was  a  Colonel  of  a 
Regiment  of  militia. 

How7  long  he  lived  in  the  little  house1  is  not  known  but  at  some 
date  before  1774  he  built  the  brick  house  to  accommodate  his  growing 

1.  SLR.  V.  3,  p.  122. 

2.  SLR.  V.  3,  p.  123. 

3.  This  little  house  may  very  well  be  the  small  house  a  little  distance 

below  on  the  road  towards  Salisbury.  This  house,  at  present  in  excel¬ 

lent  repair,  is  very  old  and  is  on  the  land  first  purchased  by  his  father. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  original  house  built  before  1750,  one  of  the  two 

oldest  houses  in  town.  Both  this  small  house  and  the  brick  house  are 
now7  the  property  of  John  F.  B.  Mitchell. 
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Little  House  bought  for  Thomas  Chittenden  and  his  bride  by  his  father, 

1750 

Photo  by  M.  E.  Pettee 


New  Home  of  Thomas  Chittenden 


Photo  by  M.  E.  Pettee 
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family.  This  house  on  Prospect  Hill,  was  for  some  years  occupied  by 
the  artist  Mrs.  Ellen  Emmet  Rand.  During  the  twenty-five  years  in 
which  Thomas  Chittenden  lived  in  Salisbury  ten  children  were  horn 
to  Thomas  and  Elizabeth,  six  daughters  and  four  sons. 

As  told  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  Allens  had  been  busy  buy¬ 
ing  up  vast  tracts  of  land  in  the  Grants,  especially  10.000  acres  along 
the  Onion  River  with  its  outlet  at  Burlington.  Ethan,  nowr  intent  upon 
developing  this  land  of  the  new  holding  company  bearing  his  name, 
back  in  Salisbury,  was  promoting  sales  and  had  secured  the  interest  of 
leading  Salisbury  men.  By  1774  Salisbury  w  as  no  longer  an  untamed 
wilderness  but  a  thriving  industrial  and  farming  community.  Land 
was  held  at  a  premium.  Here,  up  in  the  Grants,  w  as  a  wealth  of  rich 
new  land  open  for  development.  Thomas  Chittenden,  prosperous  and 
in  his  early  prime  of  life,  judged  rightly  that  this  new  land  held  a  prom¬ 
ising  future,  and  with  Jonathan  Spafford  and  Abijali  Pratt  and  probably 
others,  purchased  large  tracts.  The  three  above  men  bonded  them¬ 
selves  to  start  clearing  within  a  year  and  to  employ  three  men  for  this 
work.  Ira  who  had  long  been  surveying  townships  in  Vermont,  selected 
for  Thomas  Chittenden  a  fine  tract  of  600  acres  along  the  Onion  River. 
These  proprietors  (men  to  whom  the  Onion  River  Company  had  sold 
land)  held  a  meeting  in  Salisbury  in  March,  1774. 

It  was  probably  in  June,  after  selling  his  house,  that  Thomas  with 
his  large  family  set  out  to  take  possession  of  his  new  land  in  northern 
Vermont.  There  is  no  Salisbury  record  of  the  marriage  of  his  two  older 
daughters,  Mabel.  24,  and  Hannah,  18.  One  wonders  if  they  accompa¬ 
nied  their  parents.  Noah,  the  stalwart  son  of  21,  undoubtedly  did 
and,  of  course,  the  seven  younger  children,  ranging  in  age  from  Electa, 
a  baby  of  one  year,  to  Mary,  a  girl  of  16,  went  with  the  family. 

Eight  years  before,  in  1766,  John  Chipman  with  a  party  of  15  men 
from  Salisbury  had  made  his  way  up  as  far  as  Middlebury  where  Chip- 
man  cleared  land  and  returned  to  Salisbury.  Nowr  in  the  summer  of 
1773,  accompanied  by  Gamaliel  Painter  and  several  other  Salisbury  men 
Chipman  returned  to  Middlebury.  Here  the  men  put  up  rude  log  cabins 
with  bark  floors  for  their  families  which  soon  followed  them. 

We  have  no  account  of  the  journey  of  Chittenden  and  his  family. 
Probably  they  were  accompanied,  at  least  part  of  the  way,  by  quite  a 
little  band  of  Salisbury  pioneers  who  had  bought  land  in  the  Grants, 
very  likely  by  Jonathan  Spafford  and  Abijali  Pratt,  who,  with  Chitten¬ 
den,  had  bonded  themselves  to  clear  their  land  within  three  years. 

It  is  probable  that  Chittenden  with  his  ample  means  set  out  on  this 
journey  well  supplied  with  provisions,  clothing,  a  minimum  of  house¬ 
hold  necessities,  and  tools  and  fire  arms.  The  road  up  through  the 
Berkshires  over  which  troops  had  marched  to  Fort  Edward  and  to  Fort 
William  Henry,  though  rough  and  unimproved,  was  well  travelled, 
passable  by  two-wheeled  ox-carts  and  by  wagons.  Beyond  Bennington 
in  1766,  the  John  Chipman  party  had  cut  a  road  for  their  ox-cart  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  Otter  River  (near  Dorset)  and  from  there  had  trav¬ 
elled  to  Middlebury  by  canoe.  Then  only  one  cabin  was  found  between 
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Manchester  and  Middlebury.  As  far  as  Bennington  Chittenden’s  party 
found  comfortable  inns  and  carts  could  get  as  far  as  Manchester.  From 
Manchester  one  can  only  speculate,  with  the  help  of  Ira’s  autobiography, 
their  route  further  north.  Zimri  and  Heber  Allen  had  their  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Poultney  and  a  trail  from  Manchester  to  Poultney  then  on  to 
Hubbardton  had  already  been  marked.  Ira,  the  year  before,  in  1773  in 
his  determination  to  make  a  “road”  to  the  Onion  River  had  hewed  a 
trail  of  marked  trees  from  Hubbardton  to  the  Otter  Creek.  Down 
the  Otter  Creek  the  route  was  by  canoe  to  Middlebury.  From  Middle¬ 
bury  Ira  had  cut  a  bridle  path  of  marked  trees  to  the  Onion  River. 

It  seems  probable  that,  instead  of  going  all  the  way  by  canoe  from 
Dorset  to  Middlebury,  as  Chipman  did,  the  Chittenden  party  tramped 
through  the  forest,  stopping  with  Zimri  and  Heber  at  Poultney  and  then 
from  Hubbarton  trekked  east  to  the  Otter  Creek  and  from  there  went 
down  by  canoe  to  Middlebury.  At  Middlebury,  Chipman,  Gamaliel 
Painter,  and  others  had  already  put  up  their  cabins  and  brought  their 
families.  They  were  sure  of  a  welcome  and  could  stop  and  rest  there. 

As  Ira  writes  that  he  led  the  party  through  the  unbroken  wilder¬ 
ness,  the  route  from  Middlebury  must  have  been  over  the  trail  of  marked 
trees  cut  the  summer  before.  Imagine  the  party  which  included  a 
woman  with  a  year-old  baby  and  other  small  children.  Horses  were 
provided  to  carry  the  provisions  and  equipment,  but  a  mother  with  a 
small  child  atop  a  horse  would  be  mercilessly  whipped  by  undergrowth 
as  her  horse  wound  its  way  between  the  marked  trees.  Did  they  all 
walk,  as  it  is  said  they  did  two  years  later  when  fleeing  over  the  same 
path  from  the  British?  Ira  tells  of  a  thunder  storm  that  overtook  him 
the  year  before  while  marking  this  same  “road.”  He  had  cut  the  bark 
carefully  from  a  large  tree  in  the  hollow  of  which  he  made  his  bed. 
When  the  storm  broke  in  the  night  his  only  shelter  was  the  curving 
bark  bed  turned  upside  down  and  used  as  a  tent  over  him,  with  the  result 
that  the  bark  roof  flooded  the  ground  on  which  he  lay  and  he  was 
drenched  to  the  skin.  The  night  was  cold  and  dark  and  with  no  wood 
to  make  a  fire  he  could  only  sit  up  and  shiver  in  his  wet  clothes  until 
dawn.  It  would  he  a  miracle  if  a  trek  of  70  miles  in  midsummer  spared 
Chittenden’s  party  the  same  discomfort  of  rain. 

Ira  says  in  his  Autobiography  that  the  journey  of  70  miles  (from 
Poultney?)  took  but  a  short  time. 

“Thus  in  a  short  time  I  led  a  people  through  a  wilderness  of  70 

miles,  about  the  same  distance  it  took  Moses  40  years  to  conduct 

the  children  of  Israel.” 

But  the  journey  of  some  200  miles  from  Salisbury  must  have  taken 
several  or  more  weeks.  Although  the  adults  and  older  children  prob¬ 
ably  enjoyed  the  new  experience  it  must  have  been  wearisome  to  the 
mother  with  babies,  used  to  the  conveniences  of  the  fine  mansion  in 
Salisbury.  The  Chittendens’  arrival  at  Williston  was  but  a  continuation 
of  their  camp  life.  No  shelter  had  been  provided  for  them.  However, 
Ira  already  had  men  there  and  the  stalwart  sons  and  grown  men  in  the 
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party  undoubtedly  quickly  put  up  a  cabin  for  the  Chittendens  and  for 
any  other  families  who  may  have  accompanied  them.  Two  years  later 
Thomas  Chittenden  had  much  land  under  cultivation,  a  small  house 
erected,  and  the  family  well  provided  for. 

Chittenden  took  his  family  to  Vermont  just  two  years  before  the 
Revolution.  At  the  opening  of  the  War  the  northwestern  section  bor¬ 
dering  on  Lake  Champlain  was  open  to  incursions  of  the  enemy.  Chit¬ 
tenden  with  two  of  his  neighbors  went  to  Philadelphia  to  learn  what 
plans  for  defence  the  Colonial  Congress  had  made  for  this  section,  but 
finding  none  had  been  made,  in  the  summer  or  fall  of  1776  he  removed 
his  family,  going  this  time  on  foot  by  marked  trees  down  through  Mid- 
dlebury  to  Castleton,  their  provisions  and  clothing  carried  by  two 
horses.  From  Castleton  he  went  to  Danby  where  he  rented  a  farm,  but 
as  the  British  advanced,  in  July,  1777,  he  removed  his  family  successively 
to  Pownal  where  he  resided  at  the  time  of  the  Battle  of  Bennington 
(August  15.  1777)  and  from  there  for  greater  safety  again  removed  to 
Wiiliamstown,  Massachusetts.  Some  time  after  the  surrender  of  Bur- 
goyne’s  Army  to  Gates  in  October,  1777,  he  bought  a  farm  in  Arlington 
where  he  lived  near  Ira  and  Ethan  Allen  during  the  first  ten  years  of 
his  governorship. 

The  War  was  on.  The  years  1775  to  1777  were  troubled  years  for 
settlers  on  the  Grants.  New  York  still  insisted  upon  its  claim  to  all  the 
land  west  of  the  Connecticut  River  and  was  prepared  to  march  its  mili¬ 
tia  into  the  Grants  to  dispossess  the  New  Hampshire  grantees.  New 
Hampshire  did  nothing  to  support  the  claims  of  its  grantees.  Ethan 
Allen  had  been  captured  at  Montreal  in  September,  1775,  and  sent  in 
irons  to  England.  The  few  Vermont  militia  were  only  half  heartedly 
fighting  under  the  command  of  New  York  officers.  Many  refused  to 
enlist.  Vermont  was  open  to  invasion  from  Canada  and  no  help  could 
he  expected  from  the  Continental  Congress. 

The  settlers  took  matters  into  their  own  hands.  They  called  a  con¬ 
vention  to  meet  at  Dorset  January  16,  1776,  ostensibly  to  consider  rela¬ 
tions  with  New  \ork  and  to  send  a  messenger  to  the  Continental  Con¬ 
gress.  Heman  Allen  came  up  from  Salisbury  for  tliis^  meeting.  Three 
meetings  were  held  at  Dorset  during  the  year.  These  conventions  ap¬ 
pointed  a  Committee  of  Safety,  which  included  Thomas  Chittenden, 
and  a  Council  of  Twelve.  The  Allens  are  said  to  have  prevented  any 
action  favorable  to  union  with  New  ^  ork.  Through  successively  ad¬ 
journed  meetings  during  the  year  the  sentiment  grow  in  favor  of  inde¬ 
pendent  action. 

It  is  inferred  from  Ira  Allen’s  History  of  Vermont  that,  in  the  spring 
of  1776,  the  three  Salisbury  men,  Ira  and  Heman  Allen,  and  Thomas 
Chittenden,  together  with  Dr.  Jonas  Fay  met  probably  at  Heman’s 
house  in  Salisbury.  Here  Dr.  Jonas  Fay  and  Ira  Allen  prepared  a 
■Remonstrance  and  Petition"  which  Heman  Allen  at  his  own  expense 
laid  before  the  Continental  Congress  meeting  in  Philadelphia  May  30, 
1776.  The  petition  prayed  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Grants  shall  do 
duty  in  the  Continental  Army  as  “inhabitants  of  said  New  Hampshire 
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Grants  not  as  inhabitants  of  the  Province  of  New  York”  and  that  com¬ 
missions  he  issued  accordingly.  This  petition  had  no  effect  upon  Con¬ 
gress,  hut  circulated  among  the  Grants  was  good  propaganda  for  inde¬ 
pendence  and  it  had  a  tremendous  influence  upon  the  Convention  called 
for  July  24,  1776,  at  Dorset.  The  wording  of  the  Resolution  adopted 
by  the  July  Convention  was  very  diplomatic.  Its  purpose,  ostensibly,  was 
patriotic,  to  “repel  the  enemy”  and  “to  defend  the  liberties  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  United  States.”  To  this  end  the  inhabitants  of  the  Grants  were  to 
form  an  Association.  The  Resolution  had  teeth.  All  inhabitants  were 
to  subscribe  to  this  Association.  Subscribers  to  any  committees  of  the 
Provincial  Congress  of  New  Tork  were  to  he  deemed  enemies. 

Six  months  later  the  Convention  meeting  at  Westminster,  January 
15,  1777,  boldly  voted  a  Declaration  that  the  “District  of  the  Grants”  he 
a  free  and  independent  state  and  conduct  itself  as  such.  The  Declara¬ 
tion  was  largely  the  work  of  Ira  Allen,  who  later  as  Secretary  wrote  all 
the  Governor’s  papers  and  messages.  Chittenden,  whose  sagacity  and 
practical  wisdom  lay  behind  all  decisions,  was  himself  quite  illiterate. 
Ira  was  sent  with  the  Declaration  and  other  papers  to  Hartford.  These 
were  published  in  the  Connecticut  Courant  on  March  17,  Ira  bringing 
in  a  bill  for  10  pounds,  10  shillings,  0  pence  for  assisting  in  writing  and 
revising  the  state  papers  and  for  12  days  in  going  to  Hartford  and  get¬ 
ting  them  printed.  *!  ** 

A  committee  of  five,  Jonas  Fay,  Thomas  Chittenden,  Reuben  Jones, 
Hcman  Allen  and  Jacob  Bailey4,  were  appointed  to  carry  the  Declara¬ 
tion  to  Congress  and  to  petition  to  he  admitted  as  a  separate  state. 

From  Hartford  Ira  went  to  Salisbury,  meeting  the  Committee  at 
Heman’s  house.  From  Salisbury  the  Committee  proceeded  at  once  on 
horseback,  probably  crossing  the  Hudson  at  Fishkill,  then  down 
through  New  Jersey,  to  Philadelphia. 

Again  the  Continental  Congress  was  not  impressed  by  the  delega¬ 
tion  from  the  Grants.  Undiscouraged,  the  Committee  fell  in  with 
Ethan’s  early  friend  then  in  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Thomas  Young,  the  Deist, 
who  advised  them  to  go  ahead  and  set  up  their  own  government.  He 
gave  them  a  copy  of  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  said  to  have  been 
drawn  up  by  Benjamin  Franklin.  Returning,  the  Committee  broke 
their  journey  back  to  the  Grants  at  Heman’s  home  in  Salisbury.  Here 
at  Everts’  Inn5  with  Ira’s  help  the  Constitution  of  Vermont,  without 
doubt,  was  drafted  by  this  Committee  sometime  in  April.  With  the 
draft  in  hand,  Ira  hastened  back  to  the  Grants  and  spent  the  month  of 
May  actively  electioneering  for  its  adoption  at  the  Convention  called 
to  meet  at  Windsor  June  4,  1777.  This  Convention6  adjourned  to  meet 
at  the  same  place  on  July  4,  1777,  and  continued  until  July  8.  In  the 

4.  Bailey  declined  to  serve. 

5.  Everts’  Inn  could  furnish  better  occomodation  for  the  party  than  He- 
man’s  crowded  house. 

6.  At  the  Windsor  Convention  of  July  4-8,  the  name  New  Connecticut  had 
been  suggested,  but  Vermont,  a  corruption  of  Verd  Mont  (Green  Moun¬ 
tain)  was  adopted. 
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meantime  Burgoyne’s  Army  was  advancing  and  the  news  of  the  evacu¬ 
ation  of  Fort  Ticonderoga  reached  the  Convention  as  the  final  reading 
of  the  Constitution  was  being  read.  The  crisis  was  so  alarming  that  the 
men  were  hurrying  off  at  once  to  repel  the  invasion  hut,  a  violent  thun¬ 
derstorm  broke,  compelling  them  to  remain.  The  reading  was  resumed, 
the  Constitution  passed,  and  an  election  was  ordered  to  he  held  in 
November  to  form  a  General  Assembly.  At  this  meeting  the  Council 
of  Safety,  with  Thomas  Chittenden  as  President,  Jonas  Fay  as  Vice- 
president,  and  Ira  Allen,  Secretary,  together  with  the  Council  of  Twelve, 
assumed  full  responsibility  for  government.  At  the  first  General  Assem¬ 
bly  which  met  the  next  March,  1778.  Thomas  Chittenden  was  elected 
Governor,  Dr.  Jonas  Fay,  Vice-president,  and  Ira  Allen,  Secretary  of 
State.  Ira  also  acted  as  State  Treasurer  and  as  State  Surveyor. 


After  this  date,  March,  1778,  Vermont,  unrecognized  by  Congress, 
conducted  its  affairs  as  a  fully  organized  independent  state.  Heinan 
Allen  who  had  always  kept  his  residence  in  Salisbury,  Connecticut, 
died  in  May,  1778,  hut  Salisbury’s  Thomas  Chittenden  and  Ira,  Ethan, 
and  Levi  Allen  held  a  controlling  influence  during  the  next  confused 
years.  New  York  was  still  considered  an  enemy.  The  situation  was 
complicated  by  16  towns  east  of  the  Connecticut  River  which  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Assembly  admitted  as  part  of  the  new  State.  This  action,  natural¬ 
ly,  caused  the  enmity  of  the  New  Hampshire  government  and  was  one 
reason  why  the  Continental  Congress  repeatedly  refused  to  recognize 
the  many  appeals  for  Vermont  statehood. 

Vermont  was  developing  a  flourishing  trade  through  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain  with  Canada.  Many  of  the  settlers  were  Tories.  Elian  Allen  later 
married  the  daughter  of  an  influential  one.  The  country  was  open  to 
invasion  by  the  British  Army  with  no  defense  except  its  own  men.  Ear¬ 
lier  in  May,  1777,  New  \  ork  had  published  its  intention  of  enforcing 
quit-rents  in  the  Grants.  To  call  upon  the  New  Vork  militia  for  pro¬ 
tection  against  the  British  would  he  an  admission  of  New  V  ork's  claim 
to  the  land  and  there  were  now  no  Green  Mountain  Boys  to  prevent  the 
collection  of  quit-rents. 


Governor  Chittenden  was  a  crafty  man.  Under  these  circumstances, 
witli  the  aid  of  Ira  and  Ethan  Allen  (Ethan  as  a  prisoner  of  war  had 
been  exchanged  and  was  now  with  his  family  hack  in  the  Grants)  the 
Governor  held  secret  negotiations  with  Governor  Haldimand,  in  charge 
ol  the  British  forces  in  Canada,  leading  him  to  believe,  that,  as  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress  refused  to  recognize  Vermont  as  part  of  the  Union, 
Vermont  would  he  willing  to  become  a  British  colony.  Chittenden  even 
succeeded  in  exchanging  prisoners  with  General  Haldimand,  an  action 
unauthorized  ,by  the  Continental  Congress.  Of  course,  knowledge  of 
these  secret  negotiations  leaked  out.  George  Washington  was  worried 
and  angry.  Vermonters  were  open  to  the  charge  of  being  traitors.  At 
t lie  close  ol  the  War,  however.  Governor  Chittenden,  through  his  clever 
and  versatile  Secretary,  Ira  Allen,  was  able  to  convince  Washington 
that  Vermont’s  motives  had  been  purely  patriotic  and  that  by  means 
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of  this  intrigue  with  the  enemy  a  British  invasion  through  the  Lakes 
had  been  averted  and  New  York  saved  for  the  Continental  Army. 

During  the  war  years  Vermont  prospered.  Not  recognized  as  a 
state,  it  was  not  assessed  for  taxes.  It  built  up  its  industries  and  carried 
on  an  extensive  Canadian  trade  and  was  shipping  lumber  and  potash 
to  England. 

Seven  years  passed  after  the  War  was  ended  before  Vermant  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Union  as  the  fourteenth  state.  The  New  York  claims  to  the 
territory  were  still  unsettled.  Congress  remained  hostile  and  the  Ver¬ 
monters  were  satisfied  with  their  independent  status  and  their  freedom 
from  war  debts.  During  these  years  a  new  generation  came  into  power 
who  did  not  share  the  intense  desire  for  independence  for  which  Chit¬ 
tenden  and  Ira  Allen  had  so  strenuously  fought.  New  Vork  had  ceased 
to  press  its  claims  for  quit-rents  by  sheriff’s  dispossess  notices,  and  in 
New  York’s  ambition  to  secure  New  York  City  as  the  seat  of  the  federal 
government  it  now  desired  Vermont’s  support.  In  Vermont  there  was 
a  growing  demand  to  become  a  part  of  the  new  United  States.  Nathan¬ 
iel  Chipman,  bred  in  Salisbury,  a  Vale  graduate  and  well-trained  law¬ 
yer,  as  a  Federalist,  was  Ira  Allen’s  political  enemy.  In  the  negotiations 
with  Alexander  Hamilton  which  fixed  the  boundary  of  Vermont,  pledg¬ 
ing  Vermont  to  pay  New  York  $30,000  in  lieu  of  its  claims  to  land,  Na¬ 
thaniel  Chipman  played  a  leading  part.  The  New  York  controversy  set¬ 
tled,  Congress  on  February  12,  1791,  admitted  Vermont  as  the  fourteenth 
state,  recognizing  it  as  a  sovereign  state  since  the  15tli  day  of  January, 
1777,  the  date  of  its  Declaration  as  an  independent  state  at  the  Westmin¬ 
ster  Convention. 

The  extensive  land  holdings  of  the  Allens  and  especially  Ira  Allen’s 
political  activities  as  State  Surveyor  and  Secretary-Treasurer  brought 
the  Allens  into  disfavor.  With  Nathaniel  Chipman’s  entry  into  Ver¬ 
mont  politics  the  Federalists  came  into  power  and  Ira  Allen’s  import¬ 
ance  waned.  So  strong  was  Chipman’s  influence  that  Chittenden,  who 
sturdily  stood  by  his  Secretary,  Ira  Allen,  was  defeated  as  governor, 
in  1789.  However,  the  next  year,  because  of  his  personal  popularity, 
he  was  re-elected  and  served  until  his  death  in  1797.  It  was  under  his 
governorship  that  the  Federalists,  political  enemies  of  the  independents 
who,  under  Chittenden  and  Allen,  had  created  the  state,  succeeded  in 
1791  in  saining  Vermont’s  admission  into  the  Union. 

After  the  War,  in  1787,  Chittenden  left  Arlington  and  returned 
with  his  family  to  Williston,  where  he  cultivated  his  immense  farm  and 
where  he  died,  August  25,  1797.  He  was  buried  in  Williston  and  a  mon¬ 
ument  to  his  memory  stands  at  the  University  of  Vermont.  The  county 
within  which  his  vast  estate  lay  is  named  in  his  honor,  Chittenden 
County. 

A  description  of  his  home  in  Williston  is  given  in  a  Diary  ol  the 
Rev.  Nathan  Perkins  of  Hartford  describing  a  trip  through  Vermont 
from  April  27  to  June  12,  1789.  This  was  the  famine  year  in  Vermont 
when  the  crop  of  wheat  had  failed  and  many  settlers  were  literally 
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starving.  Perkins,  from  the  cultured  society  of  Hartford,  after  a  dis¬ 
tressing  journey  through  the  wilderness  arrived  at  Governor  Chitlen- 
den’s  home  on  May  30  and  reports: 

“A  low'  poor  house — a  plain  family — lowT,  vulgar  man,  clownish, 
excessively  parsimonious,  made  me  welcome  -hard  fare,  a  very 
great  farm — -1000  acres — hundred  acres  of  wheat  on  the  Onion 
River — 200  acres  of  extraordinary  intervale  land — a  shrewd, 

.  cunning  man — skilled  in  human  nature  &  in  Agriculture — un¬ 
derstands  extremely  well  the  mysteries  of  Vermont,  apparently 
and  professedly  serious.” 

When  Vermont  was  a  raw  frontier,  ruled  only  hy  the  forceful  hut 
crude  lawr  of  Ethan  Allen’s  Green  Mountain  Boys,  Thomas  Chitenden 
came  to  Vermont.  He  was  then  a  mature  man,  with  only  the  learning 
of  the  district  school,  but  with  the  practical  experience  of  responsible 
civic  positions,  and  a  thorough  familiarity  with  legislative  procedure 
learned  through  six  terms  as  Salisbury’s  Representative  to  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  General  Assembly.  Conspicuous  for  his  sagacity,  humanity,  and 
sound  discretion,  taking  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  any  subject, 
however  complex,  he  intuitively  came  to  a  right  decision.  Ethan  Allen 
said  that  4*he  was  the  only  man  he  had  ever  known  who  was  sure  to  he 
right  yet  could  not  tell  or  even  seem  to  knowr,  why  lie  w  as  so.*'  He  w  as 
no  lawyer  but  a  practical  man,  and  his  influence  w  as  due  to  his  supreme 
common  sense  and  to  an  intuitive  insight  into  the  mind  and  character 
of  those  with  whom  he  was  dealing.  It  is  said  that  he  never  gave  lib 
own  opinion  first,  hut  hy  skillful  conversation  could  lead  the  person 
with  whom  he  was  talking  to  state  the  opinion  lie  desired  as  if  it  were 
his  own,  and  thus  gain  his  enthusiastic  support.  For  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  he  guided  the  new  territory  into  a  prosperous  and  inde¬ 
pendent  state.  Although  he  had  had  no  formal  education  himself, 
before  he  died  a  University  at  Burlington  had  been  founded  of  which  lie 
w  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  three  years  after  his  death 
a  college  was  established  at  Middlebury. 

Chittenden  was  the  type  of  man  the  hardy  intrepid  adventurers 
into  the  untamed  wilderness  needed.  They  were  inured  to  strenuous 
exertion  and  deprivation,  hut,  fearless  and  resolute,  were  determined 
to  defend  their  property  and,  if  necessary,  to  create  a  newr  state,  which 
they  did  with  craftiness  and  skill  under  the  leaders  hip  of  Governor 
Thomas  Chittenden. 


His  sons,  who  as  heirs  shared  in  their  father’s  vast  estate,  had  set¬ 
tled  around  him.  Noah  was  respected  in  his  own  county  and  held 
public  office  there.  Chittenden’s  son,  Martin,  who  was  12  when  he 
left  Salisbury,  later,  during  the  War  of  1812,  was  elected  Governor.  He 
displayed  many  of  the  characteristics  of  his  father.  He  was  a  simple 
man,  and  although  he  had  had  the  advantage  of  a  thorough  education 
he  was  a  poor  speaker,  but  lie  was  endowed  with  sound  judgment  and 
a  likeable  personality  that  secured  for  him  repeated  elections  to  state 
and  federal  offices  and  finally  to  the  governorship.  During  the  War  of 
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1812  while  he  was  Governor,  his  opposition  to  the  war  brought  about 
his  defeat,  and  Jonas  Galusha,  another  Salisbury  man  was  elected  Gov¬ 
ernor  in  his  stead. 


THE  ALLENS 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  briefly  the  fate  of  the 
Allen  brothers  who  played  such  an  important  part  in  the  formative 
period  of  Vermont,  and  who,  during  this  early  period  were  repeatedly 
in  Salisbury  conferring  at  Brother  Heman’s  house. 

Heman ,  suffering  from  the  effects  of  exposure  in  the  Battle  of  Ben¬ 
nington,  died  at  his  home  in  Salisbury  in  1778.  Ira  was  the  executor 
for  his  wife  and  two  daughters. 

Heher  and  Ximri  had  settled  permanently  in  Poultney.  Zimri  died 
about  1776  without  issue,  leaving  Ira  as  his  executor.  Heber,  appointed 
Judge  of  Rutland,  died  in  1782  at  the  age  of  39,  leaving  his  widow  and 
five  children  to  Ira’s  care. 

Levi  established  himself  at  St.  John’s  in  Canada,  where  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  Ira  he  managed  a  store.  As  a  merchant  he  built  up  a  trade 
with  Canada,  shipping  tall  Vermont  pine  masts  to  London  for  the  British 
Navy.  In  1789-90,  to  further  trade,  he  was  in  London  where  he  received 
100  pounds  as  compensation  for  his  services  in  Vermont  as  a  loyalist. 
(Did  Salisbury  at  that  date  know  of  this?)  His  business  venture  in 
London  was  a  failure,  involving  himself  and  Ira,  who  had  lent  him  large 
sums,  in  debt.  Returning  to  Vermont  lie  was  confined  in  the  debtor’s 
jail  at  Burlington  where  he  died.  A  curious  Vermont  law  made  who¬ 
ever  claimed  the  body  of  a  debtor  liable  for  his  debts.  To  avoid  burial 
in  the  jail  yard,  as  no  one  was  ready  to  assume  his  debts,  the  jail  yard 
was  temporarily  enlarged  to  take  in  a  portion  of  the  adjoining  burial 
ground,  where  his  body  was  then  interred. 

Ethan  Allen ,  sometime  before  the  Revolution,  moved  his  family 
from  Salisbury  to  Sunderland,  a  few  miles  above  Arlington  where 
Brother  Ira  and  Thomas  Chittenden  were  his  neighbors.  His  only  son 
by  his  first  wife,  Joseph,  died  of  small-pox  while  Ethan  was  in  captivity. 
After  his  release,  living  in  the  small  house  in  Arlington,  now  a  museum, 
with  his  three  daughters  and  his  neglected  and  complaining  wife  whom 
he  called  “the  Sister  of  the  Devil,”  he  composed  his  “Oracles  of  Reason,” 
wrote  many  of  his  fiery  political  pamphlets,  and,  on  the  side,  expedited 
the  secret  messages  of  the  Governor  to  General  Haldimand. 

Ethan’s  wife,  Mary,  died  in  1783,  and  in  1784,  in  a  characteristic 
ending  of  a  courtship  with  the  handsome  and  dashing  Fanny,  daughter 
of  Captain  Montressor,  a  French  officer  in  the  British  Army,  Ethan 
rushed  in  upon  the  judges  assembled  at  Westminster  while  at  their 
breakfast,  with  Fanny  on  his  arm  and  demanded  that  a  marriage  cere¬ 
mony  he  then  and  there  performed.  At  the  point  in  the  ritual  where 
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Ethan  was  asked  to  promise  to  live  with  Fanny  “according  to  the  law 
of  God"'  he  halted  the  proceedings.  “Yes,  he  finally  corrected,  “accord¬ 
ing  to  the  law  of  God  as  written  in  the  Great  Book  of  Nature.’* 

Ethan  brought  Fanny  to  Sunderland  where  she  made  friends  with 
Mary’s  three  daughters  and  hore  Ethan  a  son,  Hannibal  Montressor 
Allen. 

In  1787  he  moved  his  family  consisting  of  Fanny,  his  wife,  his  three 
girls,  Fanny’s  son,  two  negro  men,  and  one  woman  servant  to  Burling¬ 
ton  where  he  had  built  for  them  a  fine  new  house  on  his  1400  acre  farm 
which  lay  opposite  his  brother  Ira’s  house  across  the  Onion  River  in 
Colchester.  Late  in  November  a  daughter,  Fanny,  was  horn.  Here 
Ethan  lived  only  a  little  over  a  year,  and  in  the  meantime  a  second  son 
was  horn.  In  February,  1789,  when  the  lake  was  frozen  over,  Ethan 
drove  across  it  in  a  sleigh  to  visit  a  cousin  on  South  Hero  Island.  Re¬ 
turning  home  with  a  load  of  hay  in  the  sleigh,  his  negro  servant  found 
him  dying.7  Part  of  his  farm  now  forms  the  Ethan  Allen  Park,  two  and 
one-half  miles  north  of  Burlington. 

Ethan  Allen’s  widow  married  Dr.  Jabez  Penniman.  Fanny's  two 
hoys  the  step-father  wished  on  “Uncle  Ira”  who  provided  for  their 
“hoard,  clothing  and  education."  Little  Fanny,  living  with  her  mother, 
at  sixteen  had  an  apparition  of  a  terrible  monster  from  which  she  was 
miraculously  delivered.  When  eighteen  she  was  reluctantly  permitted 
to  study  French  at  a  convent  school  in  Montreal  on  condtion 
that  she  submit  to  baptism  by  a  Presbyterian  minister.  The  Protestant 
baptism  had  little  effect,  for  she  persisted  in  her  intention  of  entering 
a  convent.  Seeing  a  painting  of  St.  Joseph  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Hotel 
Dieu  in  Montreal,  she  recognized  the  saint  as  her  deliverer  from  the 
monster  and  the  daughter  of  the  author  of  the  “Oracles  of  reason”  died 
as  an  enclosed  nun  in  the  Order  of  the  Religious  Hospitalers  of  St.  Jos¬ 
eph. 

Ira  Allen ,  a  bachelor,  with  his  home  in  Arlington,  a  near  neighbor 
of  Governor  Chittenden  and  of  his  brother,  Ethan,  conducted  the  affairs 
of  state,  as  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  Surveyor,  in  a  small  one-room 
office  until  his  removal  to  Colchester  in  1785. 

After  Heber’s  death  in  1782  Ira  opened  his  house  to  his  brother’s 
wife  and  five  children.  Upon  Onion  River  he  had  his  great  farm  cul¬ 
tivated  and  built  a  fine  house  at  Colchester  where  Heber’s  widow  with 
her  four  children  made  a  home  for  him  until  her  death  in  1787,  leav¬ 
ing  her  two  girls,  Sarah  and  Lucy,  and  the  sons,  Joseph  and  Heman,  to 
Ira's  care.  The  hoy,  Heman,  Ira  adopted  as  his  son. 

Two  years  after  the  death  of  Heber’s  widow,  in  1789,  Ira  married 
Jerusha  Enos  and  presented  to  his  bride,  as  a  wedding  present,  the  town- 

7.  Ira  was  executor  of  Ethan’s  estate.  Ethan's  daughter,  Mary,  died  in 

1790.  Lucy  married  Samuel  Hitchcock.  Lucy,  together  with  her  un¬ 
married  sister,  Pamela  Allen,  sued  Ira  twelve  years  later  for  their 

share  in  their  father’s  estate. 
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ship  of  Irasburg8  embracing  an  area  of  23,000  acres.  As  this  could  not 
be  attached  for  Ira’s  debts  it  made  Jerusha’s  heirs  wealthy  in  later  years. 
Here  in  Colchester  two  sons  were  born  to  Ira  and  Jerusha,  Ira  Hayden 
and  Zimri9 

As  Executor  of  the  estates  of  his  three  brothers,  Zimri,  Heman,  and 
Heber,  and  also  the  estate  of  Remember  Baker,  Ira  controlled  the  enor¬ 
mous  land  holdings  of  the  Allens  and  as  Surveyor-General  as  well  as 
as  Secretary-Treasurer  his  disinterestedness  was  questioned.  Ira’s  specu¬ 
lations  were  far  from  sound.  He  bought  and  sold  on  credit,  and  used 
his  credit  to  build  mills,  forges,  houses,  and  roads  to  encourage  trade 
and  to  bring  in  new  settlers,  and  settlers  flocked  in  at  the  close  of  the 
Revolution.  His  reputation  for  unlimited  wealth  brought  many  to  him 
begging  for  loans  or  for  being  bondsmen  for  them  and  he  never  refused. 
Burlington  grew  to  he  an  important  town.  Ira  promoted  a  state  uni¬ 
versity  there  to  which  he  donated  3000  pounds,  the  value  to  be  paid  in 
land  and  another  1000  pounds  for  a  building.  His  statue  stands  on  the 
campus  of  the  University  and  the  chapel  is  dedicated  to  him. 

Ira’s  last  years  were  troubled  years.  He  found  it  difficult  to  meet 
all  his  obligations.  The  heirs  of  Heman,  and  Heber,  and  Ethan  called 
upon  him  for  an  accounting  and  brought  suit  against  him  for  their 
shares  in  their  fathers’  estates.  Governor  Chittenden,  who  managed 
to  retain  his  office  under  a  Federal  majority  in  the  Legislature,  was 
powerless  to  defend  him  against  the  attacks  of  his  political  enemies.  By 
1795  his  financial  situation  became  acute  and  he  resolved  to  recuperate 
his  fortune  by  a  bold  financial  venture.  The  Vermont  militia  needed 
arms  and  fire  arms  were  hard  to  get  in  America.  He  was  told  they 
could  he  secured  cheaply  in  France.  If  he  could  buy  10,000  stand  of 
arms  and  sell  them  at  a  profit  of  five  dollars  each  he  could  pay  all  he 
owed.  Governor  Chittenden  personally  furnished  him  with  an  official 
recommendation  carefully  worded  to  the  effect  “that  as  first  Major- 
General  of  the  State,  he  is  requested  to  purchase  arms  and  other  imple¬ 
ments  of  war  for  the  State.”  With  this  document  in  hand  he  was  able 
to  secure  in  Boston  a  loan  of  $12,500  and  Allen  departed  for  France 
with  2500  pounds  of  English  gold  on  his  person  and  the  remainder  in 
drafts  on  London.  In  France  after  considerable  difficulty,  he  was  able 
to  purchase  the  arms  and  have  them  loaded  on  a  ship  for  home. 
The  vessel  was  taken  by  a  British  ship  of  war  as  a  prize.  After  a  tedious 
year  in  London  while  Allen’s  case  was  before  the  High  Court  of  Admir¬ 
alty  the  arms  were  released  and  allowed  to  be  shipped  to  New  York, 
and  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  obtain  documents  proving  the  sale. 

Back  in  France  during  the  chaotic  condition  of  the  French  Rev¬ 
olution,  he  was  arrested  and  not  released  from  prison  until  December 
9,  1798.  In  the  meantime  the  arms  had  been  shipped  to  New  York 
and  lay  rusting  in  the  harbor.  The  Vermont  Legislature  refused  to 
buy  them  with  the  result  that  the  shipper  who  had  signed  Allen’s  bond 

8.  Irasburg,  a  township  in  Orleans  County,  Vermont. 

9.  Zimri,  after  returning  home  from  an  unsuccessful  treatment  for  tuber¬ 
culosis  at  a  hospital  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  died  at  the  age  of  21. 
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for  delivery  went  bankrupt.  Allen,  returning  to  Vermont,  found  his 
land  largely  sold  for  taxes,  his  relatives  suing  him  for  their  shares  of 
land  and  no  funds  to  meet  his  enormous  debts.  He  was  thrown  into  the 
Burlington  Debtors*  Prison  and  bis  adopted  son,  Heman,  wbo  had  carried 
on  Ira’s  affairs  in  his  nearly  three  years  of  absence,  was  able  to  post  a 
bond  for  $10,000  for  bis  release  from  jail  and  by  a  ruse  he  escaped  to 
Philadelphia.  There  after  eleven  years  of  exile  from  his  family  he  died 
January  15,  1814,  and  was  buried  in  an  unmarked  grave  in  the  Quaker 
cemetery. 

During  his  exile  in  Philadelphia  Ira  had  persistently  but  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  kept  up  bis  fight  to  obtain  redress  for  bis  loss  due  to  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  his  arms  by  the  British  ship,  hoping  to  bring  suit  against  Great 
Britain  through  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Vermont.  But  the 
state  he  had  so  valiantly  helped  to  found  would  not  support  him.  Curi¬ 
ously  enough  sixteen  years  after  his  death,  Heman.  the  adopted  son, 
who  had  now  become  a  person  of  political  importance,  through  the 
United  States  Government,  succeeded  in  having  the  case  brought  up 
again  in  the  British  Admiralty  Court  which  decided  that  the  claim  had 
been  remitted  by  the  Treaty  of  Peace  after  the  War  of  1812. 

Both  Heman  Allen,  Ira’s  son  by  adoption,  and  Ira  and  Jerusha’s 
son,  Ira  H.  Allen,  became  prosperous,  respected,  and  influential  citi¬ 
zens  of  Vermont.  Heman  was  representative  in  the  U.  S.  Congress,  Min¬ 
ister  to  Chile,  and  Trustee  of  the  University  his  father  had  founded. 
Ira  H.  died  at  the  age  of  76,  April  29,  1866,  leaving  a  fortune  to  his  son, 
Charles  P.,  and  two  daughters.  Today  some  of  Irasburg  is  still  paying 
rent  to  Ira  and  Jerusha’s  heirs. 
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Benjamin,  O.,  shoe  shop,  136 
Bennington,  Battle  of,  176 
Berkshire  County,  23,  24 
Bignall,  Richard,  Lieut,  in  Revolu- 
iton,  178 

Bingham,  Caleb,  141 
Bingham,  Daniel,  home  now  owned 
by  Miss  Helen  Miles,  111;  charge 
against  Elisha  Sheldon  for  mis¬ 
conduct  brought  before  the 
Church,  189 


Bingham,  Daniel,  Jabez  and  Silas, 
settled,  1750  in  Twin  Lakes  re¬ 
gion,  111;  admitted  to  Church, 
118 

Bingham  family,  141 
Bingham  Library  for  youth,  141 
Bissell,  Daniel,  land  grant  (Ore  Hill 
Mine),  45f 

Bird,  Isaac,  Corporal,  126 
Bird,  Joseph,  settled,  1748,  on  pres¬ 
ent  Shagroy-Tirvelda  farm,  109; 
on  committee  to  set  a  place  for 
the  Meeting  House,  96;  acknow¬ 
ledged  deeds  in  Canaan,  120; 
death,  118;  funeral  sermon 
preached  by  Lee,  148 
Bird,  Rev.  Samuel,  Pastor  White  Ha¬ 
ven  Church  and  Cornwall  Sep¬ 
aratist  Church,  107 
Bird  Peak,  109 

Blagden,  Samuel,  Episcopalian,  150; 

Lieut. -Col.  in  Revolution,  178 
Blaksle,  Moses,  Worthy  Messenger, 
89 

Blast  Furnace,  see  Furnace 
Block  houses  erected  vs.  Indians,  50, 
108 

Bonds,  Payment  on  bonds  for  land, 
63 

Bordwell,  Rev.  Joel,  148 
Boring  Mill,  on  Furnace  Creek,  182 
Bosrough,  Hyman,  children  baptized 
by  Thomas  Davies,  150 
Boston,  Port,  closed,  1774,  174 
Boston  Corners,  26  and  note,  27 
Bostwick,  Mrs,  Eliza,  157  note 
Bostwick,  John,  acknowledged  deeds, 
120 

Bostwick  Hill,  182  note 
Botsford’s  Silversmith  Shop.  53  note 
Boundary  dispute  between  Connecti¬ 
cut  and  New  York  Province,  25f 
Bounties  on  wolves,  (1785),  193 
Bounties  on  wolves,  squirrels,  black¬ 
birds  and  snakes,  78 
Braddock,  Oren,  killed  at  Fort  Du- 
quesne,  123 

Bradley,  Ariel,  young  spy,  145 
Bradley,  Miss  Mary,  145 
Bradley  family,  145 
Brainerd,  David,  religious  experi¬ 
ence,  10  note;  expelled  from  Yale, 
14-15;  missionary  to  Indians,  24. 
119;  visits  Lebanon,  17;  in  Sal¬ 
isbury,  81;  death,  119  note 
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Brand,  permission  for  brand  for 
Weataug,  73-74 

Brasee,  Tinis  P.,  signed  petition  for 
town,  74 

Brewster,  Keziah  and  Charles,  ad¬ 
mitted  to  Church,  117 
Brewster,  Marville,  wife  of  S.  Moore, 
Jr.;  occupied  Chittenden  house, 
142 

Bridges,  proposal  for  bridge  over 
Housatonic  River  in  1742,  79 
Bridges  in  Salisbury,  153 
Brinkerhoff,  Mrs.  Love,  wife  of  Jona¬ 
than  Lee,  147 

Brinsmaid,  Daniel,  Lieut,  in  Revolu¬ 
tion,  178 

Brinsmaid  (Brinsmade),  Samuel,  110 
Bryant,  Samuel,  84  note 
Brown,  Titus,  proprietor,  70 
Buckingham,  Rev.  Mr.,  land  grant 
in  Killingly,  37 

Buell,  Abigail  of  Coventry,  wife  of 
Joshua  Porter,  168 
Buell,  Mistress  Deborah,  objects  to 
sale  by  her  husband,  61-62 
Buell,  Elisha,  acquires  Smith’s  Iron 
Works  in  Colebrook,  172 
Buell,  Capt.  John,  commissioned  to 
lay  out  five  towns,  67 
Buell,  Nathaniel,  61,  62;  on  tax  list, 
(1742),  77;  house,  82,  94 
Buell,  Nathaniel,  Jr.,  Deacon,  62; 
Corporal,  126;  Lieut. -Col.,  178; 
Selectman,  Salisbury,  Vermont, 
199 

Buell,  Peter,  of  Coventry,  guardian 
of  Joshua  Porter,  165 
Buell-Woodbridge  grant,  44 
Bundling,  135 

Burgoyne,  John,  General,  defeated 
and  staff  feted  in  Salisbury,  176- 
177 

Burlington,  Vermont,  tract  on  Onion 
River  secured  from  Mr.  Burling, 
204 

Burnham,  Jonathan,  surveyor  of  Ore 
Hill  Mine  grant,  45 
Burrall,  Charles,  of  Canaan,  Colonel 
in  14th  Regiment,  176;  New 
Hampshire  claimants  to  the 
Grants  held  meeting  at  his  house, 
203 

Burrall’s  Bridge,  153 
Burton,  James,  on  tax  list,  76;  log 
house  on  Riga  Brook,  94 


Burton,  John,  brook  flowing  through 
Lakeville  bears  his  name,  95 
Bushnell,  Jerusha,  wife  of  Robert 
Walker  Lee,  192 


Calvinism,  10 

Caldwell,  Charles,  assigns  his  rights 
in  Furnace  to  George,  138 
Caldwell,  George,  bought  Furnace 
rights  of  Ethan  Allen,  129;  at¬ 
tacked  by  Allen,  131;  in  jail  for 
debt,  138,  139 

Caldwell,  George  and  Charles,  own¬ 
ers  of  Furnace,  129,  136f;  lived 
in  vicinity  of  the  Furnace,  133; 
operated  two  stores,  137;  rela¬ 
tions  with  Richard  Smith,  136f, 
169f 

Caldwell,  Mary,  139 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  named,  (1638),  1 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  (1634-1638),  see 
Newtowne 

Cambridge  Platform,  11;  followed 
by  Lee,  87 

Camp,  Abiel,  one  of  Committee  of 
Correspondence,  165 
Camp,  Joel,  pattern  maker,  181,  182 
Camp,  Luke,  Ensign  in  Revolution, 
178 

Camp,  Hezekiah,  settled  on  Under- 
mountain  Road,  owned  forge,  111, 
112;  on  Committee  to  finish 
Meeting  House,  99;  admitted  to 
Church,  118;  house  built,  (1745), 
191;  death,  (1794),  191 

Camp,  Hezekiah,  Jr.,  built  house  in 
which  Milo  Lee  lived  with  Ruth, 
191 

Camp,  Ruth,  191 

Canaan,  annexed  to  Hartford,  (1738) 
19;  reported  laid  out,  67;  sale 
of  town,  68 

Canaan,  Church  of  Christ,  See 
Church  of  Christ  in  Canaan 
Canada  ceded  to  British,  126 
Canfield,  John,  of  Sharon,  192 
Cannon,  William  C.,  home,  formerly 
Town  Farm,  on  Yale  Grant,  40f, 
156  note 

Cannon  proved  by  firing  into  Bost- 
wick  Hill,  182 

Carver,  David,  cannon  moulder,  180 

Cary,  Elizabeth,  surgeon  ordered  to 
take  stone  out  of  her  body,  158 
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Case,  Seth,  admitted  to  Church,  117 
Cattle  as  commoners,  see  Domestic 
animals  as  commoners 
Cemetery,  Salisbury,  on  land  settled 
by  Whites  near  River,  55;  on 
Town  Hill,  70,  71,  72;  adjoining 
Town  Hall,  97;  Dutchers  Bridge 
cemetery,  56,  168 
Chain  across  Hudson,  176 
Challenger,  John,  76 
Chapin,  Phineas,  Camp's  forge  made 
into  furnace,  112 
Chapin.  Reuben,  95 
Chapinville,  see  Taconic 
Chapman,  Samuel,  61 
Charcoal,  daily  consumption  by  fur¬ 
nace,  181 

Chatfield,  Philip,  114 
Chatfield  Ore  Bed,  114 
Chestnut  trees  reserved  on  Taconic 
Mountain,  128 

Children’s  books,  Bingham  library, 
141  and  note 
Chipman,  Amos,  113 
Chipman,  Daniel,  198 
Chipman,  John,  (d.  1754),  appointed 
by  General  Assembly  to  collect 
tax  and  his  refusal,  (1749),  98  and 
note 

Chipman,  John,  Jr.,  Capt.  in  Revol¬ 
ution,  178;  leads  party  to  Grants, 
209;  in  Middlebury,  208-209 

Chipman,  Jonathan,  ordered  to  col¬ 
lect  tax  for  Meeting  House,  99; 
Corporal  in  French  and  Indian 
War,  126 

Chipman,  Nathaniel,  prepared  for 
Yale  by  Lee,  147;  Lieut,  in  Revol¬ 
ution,  178;  one  of  four  respon¬ 
sible  for  Statehood  of  Vermont, 
198;  as  Federalist  opposed  Ira 
Allen  and  negotiated  claims  of 
New  York,  213 

Chipman,  Thomas,  inhabitant,  1744, 
77;  bought  grist  mill  and  saw 
mill  from  Buell,  61-62;  commit¬ 
tee  on  Meeting  House,  97;  house, 
81,  94;  “Saint”  gathering  Church, 
88,  89;  sent  to  General  Assembly, 
96.  97,  98;  made  Justice  of  Quor¬ 
um,  Litchfield,  120;  first  Repre¬ 
sentative  to  General  Assembly, 
121;  death,  118  and  note 

Chittenden,  Martin,  baptized  by  Lee, 
150;  Governor  of  Vermont,  214 


Chittenden,  Thomas,  206f;  settled  in 
Salisbury,  (1750),  .109;  Represen¬ 
tative  to  General  Assembly,  121; 
house  in  Salisbury,  142,  152,  206; 
town  official  in  Salisbury,  146; 
house  built  for  poor,  (1764),  156: 
bought  tract  on  Onion  River,  205, 
208;  journey  to  Vermont,  208-209; 
family  removed  during  Revolu¬ 
tion,  210;  elected  Governor,  212; 
home,  family,  personality,  213, 
214;  death,  (1797),  213 
Chittendon,  Timothy,  settled,  (1750), 
house,  portrait,  109;  private  in 
French  and  Indian  War,  126; 
Salisbury  town  official,  146; 
Episcopalian,  148,  150;  Capt.  in 
Revolution,  178 

Christmas,  a  popish  holiday,  99,  151 
note 

Christopher’s  canoe  place,  79 
Church,  Judge  Samuel,  preface;  lo¬ 
cates  home  of  the  Whites,  55 
Church,  see  Church  of  Christ;  Meet¬ 
ing  House 

Church  and  state,  theory  upon  which 
Salisbury’s  Church  was  founded 
and  its  separation  from  civil  con¬ 
trol,  194,  195,  196 

Church  attendance,  no  hardship,  104 
Church  Council,  New  Haven,  see 
White  Haven  Church 

Church  Council,  Salisbury,  189 
Church  Councils,  11 

Church  Membership,  conversion 
necessary  for  admission  to,  10 

Church  of  Christ  in  Canaan,  87-88, 
119 

Church  of  Christ  in  Cornwall,  87-88 
Church  of  Christ  in  Goshen,  87-88 
Church  of  Christ  in  Sharon,  87-88 

Church  of  Christ  in  Salisbury,  gath¬ 
ering  of  Church  and  call  of  min¬ 
ister,  81f;  baptisms,  117;  build¬ 
ings:  (1746-1800)  see  under  Meet¬ 
ing  House,  present  edifice,  104, 
196;  members,  116-117;  organi¬ 
zation  rules,  (1744),  91,  119;  unit¬ 
ed  with  Litchfield  County  Conso¬ 
ciation,  118;  records,  116-117,  188; 
Services  see  Sabbath  Day  ser¬ 
vices;  cases  brought  before  the 
Church,  Council  called,  188-189; 
Church  free  from  dissensions. 
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190,  194;  Ecclesiastical  Society 
formed,  (1804),  196 
Church  of  Christ  in  Salisbury,  (1744- 
1754),  116f 

Church  of  Christ  in  Salisbury,  (1760- 
1775),  148 

Church  of  Christ  in  Salisbury,  (1770- 
1788),  187,  188 

Church  of  Christ  in  Salisbury,  (1788- 
1804),  name  changed  to  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  195  and  note; 
Church  separted  from  legal  con¬ 
trol,  196 

Church  of  England  in  Salisbury,  see 
Episcopalians 

Claghorn,  James,  Lieut,  in  Revolu¬ 
tion,  178 

Claghorn,  Eleazer,  Capt.  in  Revolu¬ 
tion,  captured  Stony  Point,  177, 
178 

Clap,  Mary,  wife  of  Thomas  Clap,  9 
Clap,  Thomas,  47;  married  Mary 
Whitney,  9;  elected  Rector  of 
Yale,  12;  Elizabeth  Metcalf  taken 
into  his  family,  9;  hostility  to 
revivals,  14f;  remarriage,  Id;  in 
Salisbury,  38 

Clark,  Samuel,  on  tax  list,  (1744),  76 
Clark,  William  and  Henry,  lived  on 
Brinsmade  farm,  110 
Clarks,  prosperous  families.  (1760-), 
146 

Cleveland  brothers,  expelled  from 
Yale,  15 

Clinton’s  army  in  New  York  City, 
177 

Cobb,  John,  109 
Coffing,  Anne,  42 
Coffing,  John  Churchill,  144,  196 
Coffing,  Sarah  Nichols,  mother  of 
Francis  Stiles,  144 
Cogswell,  Peter,  114 
Colebrook,  Smith’s  Iron  Works  in, 
170f 

Collins,  Aaron  Cook,  married  Love 
Lee,  192  note 

Colonial  Conference,  Albany,  (1754), 

123 

Colver,  Ephraim,  inhabitant,  (1744), 
77;  “Saint”  gathering  Church, 
89;  admitted  to  Church,  117 

Committees  of  Correspondence,  165, 
174 

Congregational  Church  in  Salisbury, 
see  Church  of  Christ  in  Salisbury 


Congregational  Churches,  organiza¬ 
tion,  11 

Conklin,  Thomas,  181 
Conversion,  10 

Commoners,  see  Domestic  animals 
as  commoners 

Connecticut,  Colony,  Hooker  migra¬ 
tion  to  Hartford,  5f;  Hartford 
and  Windsor  given  deeds  to  West¬ 
ern  Lands,  20-21;  boundary  dis¬ 
pute  with  New  York  Province,  25f 
Connecticut,  Colony,  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  see  General  Assembly 
Connecticut,  State,  upon  Declaration 
of  Independence  becomes  State, 
(1776),  175;  ratifies  U.  S.  Con¬ 
stitution,  (1788),  179 
Connecticut  Courant,  first  published, 
(1764),  155;  Salisbury  Furnace 
advertised  for  sale,  169;  Onion 
River  advertisement,  204 
Connecticut  Medical  Society,  incor¬ 
porated,  (1792),  165 
Connecticut  River,  trading  post  es¬ 
tablished  on,  (1634),  2;  frozen 
over,  Nov.  15,  1635,  3  and  note 
Consociation  of  New  Haven  County, 
see  New  Haven  County  Consosi- 
ation 

Consociations,  formed  by  Saybrook 
Platform,  11;  relation  to  Salis¬ 
bury  Church,  87-88 
Consociations  and  Associations,  du¬ 
ties,  11 

Continental  Congress,  (1774),  doings 
recorded  in  Town  Records,  174; 
drew  up  Articles  of  Confedera¬ 
tion,  178 

Corbit,  John,  113 
Corn,  method  of  grinding,  60 
Cornwall,  annexed  to  Hartford  Coun¬ 
ty,  (1738),  19;  reported  laid  out 
and  sold,  67,  68,  69 
Cornwall  Church  of  Christ,  see 
Church  of  Christ  in  Cornwall 
Cornwall  Separatist  Church,  107 
Council  of  Safety,  took  over  Salis¬ 
bury  Furnace,  166;  relations  with 
Salisbury  Furnace,  180f 
Councils,  see  Church  Councils 
Counties  set  up,  (1666),  19 
Coventry,  home  of  Lees  and  Strongs, 
7f 

Crime  in  Salisbury,  room  in  Town 
House,  used  as  lock-up,  40;  Salis- 
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bury  lock-up,  160  and  note;  Jus¬ 
tice  Court,  159-160 
Crossman,  Rev.  Joseph  W.,  preface, 
196 

Crown  Point,  108,  122f 


Dances  in  Salisbury,  156 
Dauchy,  Nathan,  Ensign  in  Revolu¬ 
tion,  178 

Davies,  Rev.  Thomas,  Church  of 
England  Missionary,  149-150 
Davenport,  John,  19 
Davis  Ore  Bed,  Lamb  granted  3 
acres,  60;  Lee’s  house  in  vicinity, 
106;  becoming  quite  a  center, 
(1744-1754),  113;  variously  known 
as  Lamb’s,  Hendrick’s,  Forbes’s, 
114  note;  sold  to  Leonard  Owen, 
etc.,  115 

Debt,  imprisonment  for  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  debtors,  138-139,  160,  186 
Declaration  of  Independence,  read 
in  every  pulpit,  175 
Deeds,  Salisbury,  acknowledged  be¬ 
fore  1745,  120;  recorded  in  Hart¬ 
ford,  21,  74;  by  proprietors,  74 
Dieskau,  General,  captured,  124 
Dignifying  Church,  see  Seating  in 
Meeting  House 
Doctors  in  Salisbury,  157-159 
Dodge  Hill,  66  note;  182  and  note 
Domestic  Animals  as  commoners, 
74,  78 

Dominion  or  right  to  rule,  163 
Dorchester  secures  permission  to 
remove  to  River,  3 
Dinwiddie,  Governor  of  Virginia,  122 
Dorset  Convention,  Jan.,  1766,  210 
Drummond,  Mrs.  E.  J.,  110 
Duelling,  143 

Dufour  Garage,  site  of  home  of  Hes¬ 
sian  soldier,  177 

Dutch  in  Berkshire  County,  23 
Dutch  in  New  York  Province,  21f 
Dutch  in  Salisbury,  ( 1714- ) ,  51f; 
early  settlers  from  Livingston 
Manor,  30;  Indian  deeds,  50,  51; 
surrendered  land  for  which  they 
held  no  Colony  deeds,  54;  peti¬ 
tion  for  extra  land,  63;  reported 
as  Quakers,  149;  not  in  Church 
List  of  Members,  148;  children 
baptized  by  Davies,  150 
Dutch  in  Salisbury,  (1744),  93 
Dutch  in  Salisbury,  (1760-1775),  140 


Dutcher,  Christopher,  took  up  land 
in  Canaan,  56;  on  tax  list,  (1742) 
77 

Dutcher,  Cornelius,  bought  Lewis’ 
land  grant,  36,  56;  house  place 
of  worship,  56,  81  and  note;  on 
tax  list,  (1742),  77;  log  school 
house  near  home,  78 
Dutcher,  Gabril,  on  tax  list,  (1742), 
77 

Dutcher,  Henry,  signed  petition  for 
town,  74;  on  tax  list,  (1742),  77; 
school  at  or  near  house,  116 
Dutcher,  John,  on  tax  list,  (1742),  77 
Dutcher,  Ruluff,  settler,  (1714),  51, 
56;  bought  Gaylord  and  Noble 
grant,  31,  32,  56;  on  tax  list, 
(1742),  77;  surveyor  of  high¬ 
ways,  79 

Dutcher,  Ruluff,  Jr.  (?),  children 
baptized  by  Thomas  Davies,  150 
Dutcher,  Ruluff,  of  Canaan,  sold 
Town  Dutchers  Bridge  cemetery, 
56;  married  Jane  Ashley  Buell, 
168;  Captain  in  Revolution,  178 
Dutcher,  Widow,  on  tax  list,  (1742), 
76 

Dutchers,  settled  in  Twin  Lakes  re¬ 
gion  near,  north  and  west  oi 
Dutchers  Bridge,  51,  56,  93 
Dutchers  Bridge  Cemetery,  56 
Dutchess  County,  22  note;  census 
(1714),  51 

Duyster  (Dutcher),  in  Dutchess 
County  census,  (1714),  51 
Dyckman,  John,  51,  52,  53;  signed 
petition  for  town,  74 


Ear  of  corn,  rental,  199  note 
Eddy,  Zacharia,  on  tax  list,  (1742), 
76;  inhabitant,  77;  lived  near 
Sharon  line,  94 

Edwards,  Daniel,  added  kitchen  to 
Rector  Clap’s  house,  15  foot  note; 
Indian  deed  procured  for  two 
blankets,  49-50;  represented  by 
attorney  at  first  proprietors  meet¬ 
ing  and  bought  Seymour’s  right, 
70;  proprietors  meeting  held  at 
his  home  in  New  Haven,  72 
Edwards,  Rev.  Jonathan,  succeeded 
his  grandfather  as  pastor  in 
Northampton,  7;  stories  told 
young  Jonathan  Lee  about  him, 
8;  on  conversion,  10-11;  preached 
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at  New  Haven,  14;  visit  to  Rev. 
Williams  in  Lebanon,  17;  or¬ 
dained  Rev.  John  Jonathan  Hub- 
abrd,  23;  in  Canaan,  83;  in 
Stockbridge,  24,  119-120;  Indian 
massacre  interrupted  Sabbath 
Service,  122 

Edwards,  Timothy,  on  tax  list, 
(1742),  76 

Eggleston,  Benjamin,  181 
Elderkin,  Jedediah,  sent  to  examine 
and  to  prepare  Salisbury  Furnace 
for  manufacture  of  cannon,  180 
Election  Sermon,  Lee's  sermon  and 
pageantry  at  induction  of  gover¬ 
nor,  163  and  note 

Eliott,  Aaron,  manager  of  steel  fur¬ 
nace,  44 

Eliott,  Jared,  partner  in  Ore  Hill 
Mine,  46-47 

Emmet,  E.  Leslie,  lived  in  house 
originally  owned  by  James  Pierce 
who  had  slave  cabin,  42  note,  157 
Ensign,  John,  married  Rhoda  Lee, 
147;  had  fulling  mill  at  the  Great 
Falls,  154 

Epidemics  in  Salisbury,  157 
Episcopal  Church  in  Salisbury,  149f; 
early  building  erroniously  report¬ 
ed,  149;  land  sold  for  church 
building  on  Dodge  Hill,  149 
Episcopal  Church  in  Sharon  used  as 
Barracks  in  Revolution,  150 
Episcopalians,  General  Association 
of  Congregational  Churches  ob¬ 
jects  to  an  American  Episcopate, 
148;  Church  of  England  mission¬ 
aries  in  North  West  Connecticut, 
149;  Lee  denounces  Episcopal 
tyranny,  163 

Episcopalians  in  Salisbury,  149f 
Episcopalians  in  Sharon,  149,  150 
Ericksons,  own  Clark  Farm,  110 
Everts,  John,  home  and  inn  on  Mary 
Robbin’s  estate,  109,  133,  145; 
admitted  to  Church,  118;  first 
representative  to  the  General 
Assembly,  (1757),  121;  hauled 
before  Justice  Court  for  selling 
strong  liquors  without  a  license, 
145;  Agent  for  New  Hampshire 
Grants,  198f;  Vermont  Constitu¬ 
tion  written  in  Evert’s  inn,  211 
Everts,  Nathaniel,  settled,  (1749),  on 
land  covering  Dr.  Wieler’s  place, 
109,  110,  145 


Everts,  Nathaniel,  Jr.,  Capt.  in  Rev¬ 
olution.  178 

Everts,  Sylvanus,  settled  in  Ver 
mont,  109-110 
Everts  family,  145 
Everts,  Grave  Stones,  109-110 
Excommunication  of  Church  Mem¬ 
ber,  189 

Experimental  religion,  10 
Express  riders,  from  War  Office,  182 


Fairfield  County,  set  up,  19 
Farming,  115 
Farmington  settled,  6f 
Farnum,  Peter,  bought  35  acres  of 
Chauncey  Lee,  191  note 
Farrand,  Daniel,  preached  Lee’s 
funeral  sermon,  194 
Fast  prescribed  before  ordination,  89 
Fay,  Jonas,  198,  210,  212 
Fell  Kill,  see  Riga  Brook 
Federalists,  178 

Finley,  Samuel,  preached  at  Milford, 
14 

Fires  from  burning  felled  trees,  80 
Fish,  Mrs.  Singleton,  129 
Fisk,  Rev.  John,  exchanged  land  in 
Killingly  for  Yale  Grant,  38 
Fitch,  Ebenezer,  41,  181 
Fitch,  Hezekiah,  son  of  Governor 
Fitch,  146,  165;  house,  152 
Fitch,  Major  James,  36f;  memorial 
gateway  at  Yale,  38;  son,  Eben¬ 
ezer,  secured  land  grant  in  Salis¬ 
bury,  41 

Fitch,  James,  son  of  Nathaniel 
settled  in  Salisbury,  41,  42 
Fitch,  James  and  Abiael,  83,  94 
Fitch,  Mrs.  Jerusha,  widow  of  Heze¬ 
kiah  Fitch,  married  Joshua  Por¬ 
ter,  168 

Fitch,  Jonathan,  settler  in  Salisbury, 
42 

Fitch,  Jonathan,  of  New  Haven,  181 
Fitch,  Joseph  Trumbull,  42 
Fitch,  Joshua,  42 

Fitch,  Thomas,  Governor,  member 
of  company  given  sole  privilege 
to  produce  steel,  44;  bid  for  right 
at  sale  of  town,  69;  proprietor 
of  Salisbury,  70;  house,  70,  81 
note,  94;  Stamp  Act,  162 
Fitch,  Winchester,  42  note 
Fitch  land  grant  in  Salisbury,  41f 
Fitch  family  in  Salisbury,  41-42 
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Five-mile  River  in  Killingly,  37 
Fletcher,  Ebenezer,  Capt.  in  Revolu¬ 
tion,  178 
Foot-stoves,  103 

Foot  travel,  see  Travelling  by  Salis¬ 
bury  people 

Forbes,  Daniel,  chief  banksman  at 
the  Furnace,  181 

Forbes,  Elisha,  partner  in  Hazeltine, 
Forbes  and  Allen  Furnace,  128, 
137,  138 

Forbes,  Samuel,  partner  in  Hazel- 
tine,  Forbes  and  Allen  Furnace, 
128;  sale  to  Caldwells,  129; 
Smith’s  agent  gave  Forbes  quit¬ 
claim  deeds  to  ore  beds,  172;  or¬ 
dered  to  list  Furnace  stock  be¬ 
longing  to  state,  184 
Forbes  Ore  Bed,  see  Davis  Ore  Bed 
Fording  places,  79 
Forest  fires,  laws  against,  80 
Forge,  definition,  128  note 
Forge  in  Lakeville,  65,  112-114;  sold 
to  Hazeltine,  Forbes  and  Allen, 
128;  produces  11 V2  tons  bar  iron 
annually,  127 

Forge  in  Lime  Rock,  see  Lamb’s 
Iron  Works 

Forge  on  Riga  Brook,  built  by  Sam¬ 
uel  Moore,  Jr.,  142  note 
Forge  on  Succonups  Brook,  111,  112 
Forge  on  Taconic  Mountain,  bought 
by  Luther  Holley,  186 
Forge  Mountain,  Lime  Rock,  denud¬ 
ed,  80 

Forges  supplied  with  Salisbury  iron, 
112 

Fort  Duquesne,  123 
Fort  Edward,  123f 

Fort  Ticonderoga,  captured  by 
Ethan  Allen,  174,  175,  205;  recap¬ 
tured  by  Burgoyne,  176 
Fort  William  Henry,  123f 
Forts  vs.  Indians,  see  Block  houses 
Fowler,  Agnes  and  Emily,  present 
owners  of  the  Stiles  House,  143, 
152 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  called  Colonial 
Conference,  (1754),  123 
French  and  Indian  War,  122f ;  colon¬ 
ial  officers  demoted,  125;  fol¬ 
lowed  by  years  of  depression,  137 
French  claims  in  N.  A.,  King 
George’s  War,  107 
Fuller,  Amos,  on  Committee  to  take 
stone  out  of  body  of  Elizabeth 


Cary,  158;  on  Committee  to  fin¬ 
ish  Meeting  House,  99 
Funeral  sermon  preached  by  Lee  on 
death  of  Joseph  Bird,  118 
Furnace,  definition  of  blast  furnace. 
128  note 

Furnace  Hall,  house  of  Richard 
Smith,  169;  Joseph  Whiting 
deeds  this  house  to  his  nieces 
and  to  wife  of  his  brother  Wil¬ 
liam,  185 

Furnace  in  Lakeville,  see  Salisbury 
Furnace 

Furnace  in  North  Haven,  128  note 
Furnace  lot  and  water  rights,  re¬ 
served  in  sale  by  Lamb.  (1743) 
sold  to  three  partners,  for  forge 
in  1748,  65 

Furnace  Village,  description  anc 
name,  132  note,  135 
Furs,  purchased  from  Indians  by 
Levi  Allen  for  his  brothers  store. 
154 


Galusha,  Jonas,  elected  Governor  of 
Vermont,  215 

Gaston,  selectman,  Salisbury,  Ver¬ 
mont,  199 

Gathering  a  Church,  ritual,  89 
Gaylord,  William,  land  grants,  31-32; 
commissioner  to  lay  our  town  of 
Salisbury,  31  note,  67 
General  Assembly,  authority  over 
towns,  73,  96 

General  Association  of  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Churches  in  Connecticut, 
preface;  warning  against  White- 
field,  12 

Gillette,  Nathaniel,  on  tax  list,  (1742) 
77;  lived  near  Sharon  line,  94 
Gilbert,  Nathaniel,  of  Sandisfield,  181 
Gillette  House,  early  home  of  Dea¬ 
con  Hezekiah  Camp,  111,  191 
Girdler,  Francis,  land  grant,  35 
Glass  for  windows,  152 
Glassbrook,  Rev.  James,  195-196 
Gold,  Rev.  Hezekiah,  118 
Goodrich,  Samuel,  on  tax  list,  (1742), 
and  voted  inhabitant,  77;  “Saint” 
Gathering  Church,  89 
Goshen  annexed  to  Hartford  (1738) 
19;  laid  out,  67;  sold,  68;  Lee’s 
wedding  journey,  84 
Goshen,  Church  of  Christ,  see 
Church  of  Christ  in  Goshen 
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Grace,  lacking  in,  14 
Graham,  Rev.  John,  father  of  Love 
Brinkerhoff  wife  of  Jonathan 
Lee,  147;  delegate  to  Litchfield 
County  Association,  (1758),  148 
Granger,  Simeon,  40 
The  Grants,  see  New  Hampshire 
Grants 

Graves,  Joshua,  200 
Great  Awakening,  12f 
Great  Barrington,  present  name  of 
North  Parish  of  Sheffield,  23 
Great  Nine  Partners,  22 
Green  Mountain  Boys,  under  Allen 
captured  Fort  Ticonderoga,  175; 
organized,  203;  disbanded,  205 
Greenwoods,  see  Western  Lands 
Griffin,  David,  176 
Grinnell,  Amasa,  40 
Grist  Mill  in  Lakeville,  Knicker- 
baker  intended  to  build,  64;  sold 
by  Joshua  Porter  to  William  Neil- 
son,  186  and  note 

Grist  Mill  on  Riga  Brook,  erected 
by  Lamb,  61;  bought  by  Joel 
Harvey,  64 

Grist  Mill  on  Salmon  Creek,  48,  60, 
61 

Grist  Mills,  various,  113 

Haldimand,  Sir  Frederick,  -Com 
mander  of  the  British  forces  in 
Canada,  212 

Hale,  Judge  Nathan,  married  Sa¬ 
lome  Lee,  widow  of  Samuel  Rob¬ 
bins,  147  note 

Half-way  Covenant,  11;  not  favored 
by  Solomon  Williams,  17 ;  not 
introduced  in  Salisbury,  91 
Hall,  John,  fictitious  sale  of  land,  61 
Hamilton,  A.  K.,  110 
Hampshire  County,  Mass.,  23 
Hanchett,  Amos,  181 
Hanging  at  Litchfield,  155 
Hanmer,  John,  126 
Hart,  Aaron,  land  agent,  36 
Hart,  Mary,  wife  of  John  Lee,  6 
Hart,  Stephen,  member  of  Hooker 
Company,  2;  in  Farmington  and 
Avon,  6 

Harte,  Charles  Rufus,  River  obstruc¬ 
tions  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
176  note 

Hartford,  called  Newtowne,  West¬ 
wood’s  arrival  and  the  Hooker 
settlement,  1636,  4-5 


Hartford  County,  set  up  (1666),  Go¬ 
shen,  Canaan,  Cornwall,  Kent 
and  Norfolk  annexed,  19 
Hartford  County  Consociation,  87-88 
Hartford  (Township),  dispute  over 
deeds  to  Western  Lands  given 
when  Charter  was  demanded,  20- 
21 

Hartford  Courant,  see  Connecticut 
Courant 

Harvey,  Joel,  bought  Lamb’s  grist 
mill  and  saw  mill  on  Riga  Brook, 
64,  94;  sent  Thomas  Davies  to 
England  for  ordination,  149 
Harvey,  Obed,  inhabitant,  (1744),  77 
Harvey,  Thomas,  signed  petition  for 
town,  74 

Harwinton,  Lee’s  wedding  journey 
through,  84 

Hawley,  Joseph,  land  grant,  31 
Hazeltine,  John,  partner  in  Hazel- 
tine,  Forbes  and  ivllen  Furnace, 
128;  sold  his  rights  to  the  Cald¬ 
wells,  129,  137 

Hazeltine,  Paul,  house  in  Furnace 
Village,  133 

Hazeltine,  Forbes  and  Allen,  pur¬ 
chased  Owen’s  forge  and  built 
Furnace  at  Lakeville,  128-129 
Heaton,  Rev.  Stephen,  minister  in 
Goshen,  84,  118 

Hendrick’s  Ore  Bed,  see  Davis  Ore 
Bed 

Henry,  Patrick,  speech,  17a 
Henshaw,  Benjamin,  partner  with 
Porter  and  Whiting  in  manage¬ 
ment  of  Salisbury  Furnace,  183, 
184 

Hesterbrook,  Mr.,  preached  in  Salis¬ 
bury,  (1741),  81,  82 
Hewat,  Donald  W.,  110 
Hinman,  Andrew,  land  grants,  32f; 
petitions  for  town,  34;  relations 
with  Thomas  Lamb,  58f 

Hired  help,  157 

Hoffman,  Martain,  bought  Lamb’s 
50  acre  tract  with  grist  and  saw 
mill  from  Buell,  61;  bought  545 
acres  between  Lakeville  and 
Salisbury,  which  he  resold  to 
Jonathan  Lee,  66,  105 
Hoffman,  Zephania,  on  tax  list, 
(1742),  76 

Hogs  as  commoners,  see  Domestic 
animals  as  commoners 
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Holbrook,  Daniel,  worthy  messenger, 
89 

Holcomb,  Timothy,  Lieut,  in  Revolu¬ 
tion,  178 

Holley,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Connecticut,  173 
Holley,  Rev.  Horace,  Unitarian 
preacher  in  Boston,  173 
Holley,  John  Milton,  married  Sally 
Porter,  168;  promoter  of  iron  in¬ 
dustry  in  Salisbury,  196 
Holley,  Luther,  173;  bought  Salis¬ 
bury  Furnace;  forge  on  Taconic 
Mountain  and  other  property  in¬ 
cluding  Furnace  Hall  from  Neil- 
son,  185,  186;  sold  Episcopal  So¬ 
ciety  land  to  build  a  church  on, 
173 

Holley,  Mary,  sister  of  Luther  Hol¬ 
ley  and  wife  of  Darius  Stoddard, 
143 

Holley,  Coffing  and  Pettee,  73 
Holley  family,  in  Sharon,  173 
Holleywood,  home  of  Governor  Hol¬ 
ley,  173 

The  Hollow,  see  Lime  Rock 
Holmes,  James,  leased  Simsbury 
Mine  and  sold  it  to  the  Colony 
for  a  prison,  44;  Lieut,  in  the 
Revolution,  178 
Holmes,  Josiah,  181 
Holmes,  prosperous  families,  146 
Hoogenboom,  Dutch  settler  in  Ca¬ 
naan,  56 

Hooker,  Thomas,  settlement  in  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  removal  to  Hartford. 
2-3,  5f 

Hooker  Company,  2 
Hooker’s  Church  and  conversion,  10 
Hopkins,  Rev.  Samuel,  of  West 
Springfield,  ordainer  of  Jonathan 
Hubbard  of  Sheffield,  23,  24  note 
Hopkins,  Rev.  Samuel  (the  younger), 
minister  of  New  Parish  of  Shef¬ 
field  (Great  Barrington),  23,  24, 
119 

Hopkins,  Stephen,  Worthy  messen¬ 
ger,  89 

Horses,  trained  to  carry  double,  152 
Horses  as  commoners,  see  Domestic 
animals  as  commoners 
Hotchkiss  School,  on  Lee’s  allot¬ 
ment  in  lot  division,  85 
Housatonic  River,  lottery  granted 
to  free  river  for  navigation,  1761, 
155 


House,  Divided,  half  a  house  sold 
by  Samuel  Lee,  191  note 
House  of  Herbs,  95,  142 
Houses,  early  homes  in  Furnace 
Village,  133-135 

Houses,  Frame,  first  one  built  by 
the  Dutchers,  79 

Houses  in  Salisbury  township,  133- 
135,  152 

Howe,  Sir  William,  General,  moved 
army  from  Boston  to  New  York, 
174 

Hudson  River,  Salisbury’s  access  to 
markets,  154 

Hubbard,  Rev.  Jonathan,  first  min¬ 
ister  in  Sheffield,  23,  118 
Humphrey,  Rev.  Daniel,  ordainer  of 
Lee,  88,  89,  90-91;  moderator  of 
the  General  Association  at  New 
Milford,  148 

Hurlburt,  Solomon,  children  bap¬ 
tized  by  Thomas  Davies,  (1764), 
150 

Hutchinson,  Charles,  Yorker’s  house 
burned  by  Ethan  Allen,  203 
Hutchinson,  John,  inhabitant,  (1744), 
77;  settled  in  Salisbury,  83; 
“Saint”  gathering  Church,  89; 
purchased  with  Skinner  14th  lot 
in  4th  division  and  sold  it  to 
Brinsmade,  94,  110;  representa¬ 
tive  to  General  Assembly,  121; 
town  clerk,  140 

Indian  council  tree  on  Lake  Wonon- 
scopomuc,  49 

Indian  deeds,  to  Hinman,  33;  to 
Dutch  settlers,  51;  to  Town  of 
Salisbury,  49-52;  to  Sharon 
through  Lamb,  62;  Hoogenboom 
refused  land  until  he  gets  Indian 
deed  for  it,  56 

Indian  encampment,  north  of  Dutch¬ 
ers  Bridge,  93 

Indian  massacre,  Stockbridge,  (1754) 
122;  Fort  William  Henry,  126 
Indian  massacres,  fear  of,  108 
Indian  raid,  in  Farmington,  6-7 
Indian  rights  in  land,  30,  49 
Indian  skeletons  uncovered  on  bank 
of  river,  49 

Indians  in  Salisbury,  49f;  degraded 
social  class,  157 

Indians  in  Sharon,  Lamb’s  Indian 
deed  and  Moravian  mission  to 
Sharon  Indians,  62,  108 
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Indians  in  Stockbridge,  Christianized 
by  Sergeant  and  Brainerd,  24; 
Sergeant’s  mission  taken  over  by 
Jonathan  Edwards,  119;  Indian 
massacre  and  panic,  122 
Indians  in  Windham  County,  37 
Ingersoll,  Jared,  defense  lawyer  for 
New  Hampshire  Grant  claimants, 
203 

Ingersoll  farm  on  Yale  grant,  40 
Inhabitant,  definition,  70  note 
Inhabitants  admitted  by  vote  of 
Town  Meeting,  (1741-1744);  74, 
75,  76,  77 

Inns,  Town  Farm  once  an  inn,  40; 
Perkins  house  on  site  of  an  inn, 
113;  Silas  Moore’s  house  an  inn, 
142;  John  Evert’s  inn,  133,  145, 
198-199,  211 

Inoculation  for  Small  Pox,  see  Small 
Pox 

Irasburg,  Vermont  township,  pre¬ 
sented  Ira  Allen’s  wife,  216,  217 
Iron  industry  in  Salisbury,  started 
by  Thomas  Lamb,  66;  Salisbury 
mines  and  early  forges,  114-115; 
revival  in  nineteenth  century,  196 
Iron  industry  in  Salisbury,  see  also, 
Chatfield  Ore  Bed;  Davis  Ore 

Bed;  Forge  in  - ;  Forges; 

Furnaces;  Lamb’s  Ore  Beds; 
Ore  Hill  Mine;  Porter  Ore  Bed; 
Salisbury  Furnace 
Iron  Works,  (Lamb’s),  vicinity  des¬ 
cribed,  sold  to  Philip  Livingston, 
93-94 


Jail,  Litchfield  County,  160 
Jail,  see  also,  Salisbury  Lock-up 
James  II,  fleet  takes  over  New  York, 
annuls  Charters,  19,  20 
Jaqua,  Aaron,  admitted  to  Church, 
117 

Jesuit  explorers  in  North  America 
incite  Indian  vs.  English,  107 
Jewell,  Joshua,  113 
Jewell,  Nathaniel,  113 
Jewells,  prosperous  families,  146 
Johnson,  Sir  William,  123-124 
Jones,  Joseph,  109 
Jones,  Reuben,  211 
Joslin  farm,  former  home  of  the 
Vandusens,  54,  93 
Joyceville,  113 
Judah,  Benjamin,  186 


Judd,  Capt.  William,  67 


Kellogg,  Martin,  47 
Kent,  annexed  to  Hartford  County, 
19;  laid  out  and  sale  of  town, 
67,  68,  69 

Keyes,  Samuel,  133 

Killingly,  land  claimed  by  Maj. 

James  Fitch,  37,  38 
Kimberly,  Thomas,  surveyor,  31,  32, 
52 

King  George’s  War,  107f 
Kingsbury,  Chloe,  42 
Knickerbaker,  Abraham,  children 
baptized  by  Thomas  Davies,  150 
Knickerbaker,  Cornelius,  grist  mill 
to  be  built,  64;  exchanged  land 
in  Salisbury  for  land  in  Sharon, 
and  left  Salisbury,  65,  93  note; 
signed  petition  for  town,  74;  on 
tax  list,  (1742),  77;  surveyor  of 
highways,  79;  house:  in  Lake¬ 
ville,  53,  95,  school  to  be  kept 
near,  78,  place  of  worship,  81  and 
note,  office  of  Dr.  Henry  H. 
Knight  on  site,  136;  Hinman’s 
grant  of  1722  purchased  and  sold 
to  Aaron  Austin,  95 
Knickerbaker,  John,  signed  petition 
for  town,  74;  ran  powder  mill  in 
Revolution,  176 

Knickerbaker,  John  and  Jemima, 
family  in  Lime  Rock,  93 
Knickerbaker,  Laurence,  51,  52,  53; 
bought  Weller  grant,  31;  present 
at  sale  of  town,  69 

Knickerbaker,  Laurence  and  Molley 
(sic),  children  baptized  by  Thom¬ 
as  Davies,  150 
Knickerbaker  family,  52-53 
Knight,  Dr.  Henry  H.,  office  on  site 
of  Cornelius  Knickerbaker’s 
house,  136 

Knight’s  Asylum,  grounds  included 
site  of  Indian  Council  tree,  49 
Knowles,  Thomas,  land  grants,  32f; 
sale  of  Hinman  and  Knowles 
grant  to  Lamb,  58 


Labor  trouble  at  the  Furnace,  180 
Lafayette,  Marquis  de,  arrived  with 
fleet,  177 

Lakeville,  name  changed  from  Furn¬ 
ace  Village,  132  note 
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Lakeville  Academy,  building  on  site 
of  present  Post  Office,  136 

Lakeville  Hose  Co.,  on  site  of  O. 
Benjmn’s  shoe  shop,  136 

Lamb.  Thomas,  58f; 
early  speculator  buying  up  land 
grants,  31,  Hinman  and  Knowles, 
34-35,  Wadsworth  grant  on  Sal¬ 
mon  Kill,  47; 

Sales  of  land,  various,  64-66,  to 
Stoddard,  Williams  and  Spence 
for  forge,  65,  114; 

Sales,  fictitious,  61;  family,  63-64; 
on  tax  list,  (1742),  77; 
houses,  64,  95;  house  place  of 
worship,  81  note; 
proprietor,  owned  five  rights,  allot¬ 
ments,  63,  bought  rights  at  sale 
of  town  and  first  proprietors 
meeting  held  at  his  house,  69, 
influence  on  proprietors  allot¬ 
ments,  72; 

petitions  for  town  privileges,  74, 
75; 

left  Salisbury,  (1744),  66; 
suit  brought  by  Owen  over  land 
on  Taconic  Mountain,  66; 

Lamb’s  Iron  Works,  industrial  his¬ 
tory  of  town  begun  by  Lamb,  66; 
forge  in  Lime  Rock  built  by 
Lamb,  47,  59f;  vicinity  of  forge 
described,  sold  to  Philip  Livings¬ 
ton,  64,  94 

Lamb’s  Ore  Beds,  near  Henry  Dutch- 
ers,  64;  three  acre  tract,  60;  tract, 
30  x  5  rods,  adjoining  Ore  Hill 
Mine,  65,  114 

Lamb’s  Three  Acre  Tract,  see  Davis 
Ore  Bed 

Land  grants,  30f 

Landon,  Howard  Fitch,  taxes  on 
Yale  grant  secured,  39;  descend¬ 
ant  of  Ebenezer  Fitch,  II,  42,  note 

Landon,  James,  elapsed  from 
Church,  117;  representative  to 
General  Assembly,  121;  Captain 
of  Salisbury  Train  Band,  122 

Landon,  James  and  John,  settled 
near  Beaslick  Pond,  (1749),  94 

Landon,  John,  on  tax  list,  (1742),  77; 
admitted  to  Church,  117;  men¬ 
tioned.  140 

Landon  family  married  into  White 
family,  56 

Landon  house  on  Town  Hill,  110 

Landons,  prosperous  families,  146 


Lane,  Samuel,  Capt.  in  Revolution, 
178 

Lead  for  Furnace,  supplied  from 
Union  lead  mines,  181 
Leavenworth,  Rev.  Mark,  ordainer 
of  Lee,  88,  89;  disciplined,  90 
Lebanon,  Conn.,  relation  to  New 
London  County,  16 
Lee,  Chauncey,  birth,  (1763),  147; 
admitted  to  Yale,  147,  190; 

studied  law  in  Sharon,  land 
deeded  him  by  his  father,  191; 
licensed  to  preach,  192;  offered 
his  father’s  pastorate,  195 
Lee,  Chloe,  baby  lived  two  years,  106 
Lee,  David,  father  of  Jonathan,  still 
living,  (1744),  1;  married  step¬ 
sister  Lydia  Strong,  7;  in  Cov¬ 
entry,  Lebanon  and  death,  8f 
Lee,  David,  Jr.,  brother  of  Jonathan, 
8 

Lee,  Elisha,  birth,  (1757),  146;  en¬ 
tered  Yale,  (1773),  147;  lawyer 
in  Sheffield,  share  of  his  father’s 
estate,  land  deeded  jointly  to 
Jonathan,  Jr.  and  Elisha  by  their 
father,  191 

Lee,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Metcalf,  ward 
of  Thomas  Clap,  9,  15,  17;  mar¬ 
riage  to  Jonathan  Lee,  wedding 
journey,  room  in  blacksmith 
shop,  and  home  in  log  cabin,  83- 
86;  character  described,  83  note. 
86;  children,  106,  146,  147; 

death.  (1762),  146 
Lee,  Elizabeth,  b.  (1747),  106;  mar¬ 
riage  to  Rev.  Thomas  Allen,  147 
Lee,  John,  ward  of  William  West- 
wood,  arrival  at  Newtowne,  1; 
accompanied  Westwood  to  Con¬ 
necticut  River,  3;  in  Hartford,  5; 
married  Mary  Hart,  settled  in 
Farmington,  6f;  death,  (1690), 
7;  relation  to  Westwood,  11 
Lee,  John  and  Mary  Hart,  children,  7 
Lee,  Jonathan, 

Early  years, 

birth,  (1718),  and  education,  8; 
courtship,  9;  college  years,  (1739- 
1742),  12f;  preparation  for  the 
ministry,  16f;  license  to  preach, 
16,  87 

Call  for  settlement  in  Salisbury, 
acceptance  and  ordination,  (1743- 
1744),  82f;  log  house  authorized, 
82;  marriage  to  Elizabeth  Met- 
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calf,  sermon,  and  wedding  journ¬ 
ey,  83-84;  log  house  occupied, 
86-87 ;  ordination,  87f 

Family,  106,  146f,  190-193,  death  of 
wife  Elizabeth,  146;  marriage 
to  Love  Brinkerhoff,  147 

House,  log  house,  82,  87;  new 
house,  106,  113;  used  for  Church 
service  and  for  town  meetings, 
105 

Land  holdings,  105;  acquired  from 
Hoffman  Lamb’s  tract  of  545 
acres  between  Lakeville  and 
Salisbury,  66,  105;  bought  Bur¬ 
bank’s  67  acres  for  Samuel,  190; 
land  willed  to  his  sons,  191 

Parish, 

Jonathan  Lee’s  parish,  (1742- 
1744),  81f ;  (1744-1756),  93f; 

(1760-1775),  140f ;  (1775-1788), 

Lee’s  last  years,  187f 

.Sermons, 

Bird’s  funeral  sermon,  118;  ser¬ 
mons,  various,  148;  election  ser¬ 
mon  before  the  General  Assembly 
(1766,  148,  163 

Miscellaneous  topics, 
salary  increased,  106;  M.  A.  given 
by  Yale,  107;  packed  corn  on 
back  to  grist  mill,  113;  evangel¬ 
ist,  119;  revivals,  none  in  Salis¬ 
bury,  120,  151;  French  and  In¬ 
dian  War,  commissioned  as  Chap¬ 
lain,  124,  125,  returned  full  of 
wrath,  162;  Church  joined  Litch¬ 
field  County  Consociation,  120; 
prepared  boys  for  college,  147. 
tutored  Ethan  Allen,  127;  dele¬ 
gate  to  meetings  of  the  General 
Association  of  Connecticut  and 
to  County  Associations,  148;  in¬ 
oculated  for  small  pox,  158; 
slaves  mentioned  in  Lee’s  will, 
192;  Peter  Pratts,  96;  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independnece  read  in  pul¬ 
pit,  175;  accompanied  Chauncey 
to  Yale  and  close  association  with 
his  Alma  Mater,  190;  last  years 
after  Revolution,  187f;  Lee’s 
Will,  191;  death,  (1788),  and 
funeral,  193-194 

Lee,  Jonathan,  Jr.,  birth,  (1745),  106; 
entered  Yale,  147;  Regimental 
surgeon  in  the  Revolution,  187; 
physician  in  Pittsfield;  land  deed¬ 


ed  jointly  to  Jonathan,  Jr.  and 
Elisha  by  their  father,  191 
Lee,  Joseph,  bought  Baylis’  land 
with  house  on  it,  95;  Meeting 
house  located  at  N.  E.  corner  of 
his  home  lot,  97;  bought  Lee’s 
75  acre  allotment  with  log  cabin 
on  it,  106;  Lieut,  in  French  and 
Indian  War,  126 

Lee,  Joseph  and  wife  Mary,  admitted 
to  Church,  117 

Lee,  Love,  birth,  (1767),  147;  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  her  father’s  will; 
married  Aaron  Cook  Collins,  192 
and  note 

Lee,  Mrs.  Love  Brinkerhoff,  mar¬ 
riage  and  children,  147;  Jona¬ 
than  Lee’s  provision  for  his  wife, 
death  in  1820,  192  and  note 
Lee,  Mrs.  Mary  Hart,  marriage  to 
Jedediah  Strong,  7,  8  note 
Lee,  Milo,  birth,  (1760),  146;  home 
helping  on  his  father’s  farm,  147; 
land  deeded  to  him  by  his  father, 
191;  married  Ruth  Camp  and 
lived  in  her  house  built  by  her 
father,  191 

Lee,  Noah,  Captain  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  178 

Lee,  Rhoda,  married  I,  John  Ensign, 
II  Alpheus,  146,  147  and  note 
Lee,  Robert  Walker,  birth,  (1765), 
147;  portion  of  his  father’s  es¬ 
tate  willed  to  him;  marriage, 
death,  (1799),  192  and  note 
Lee,  Salome,  married  I  Samuel  Rob¬ 
bins,  II  Judge  Nathan  Hale,  146, 
147  and  note 

Lee,  Samuel,  birth,  (1749),  106; 
valuable  member  of  town,  146; 
at  home  helping  father  on  farm, 
147;  commissioned  Captain  by 
Gov.  Trumbull,  187,  married  Han¬ 
nah  Moore,  190;  land  deeded  him 
by  his  father,  190-191;  sold  half 
of  a  house,  191  note 
Lee  family  in  England,  1-2 
Lee,  Tabitha,  married  step-brother, 
Preserved  Strong,  7 
Levins,  James  and  Peter,  land  grant 
in  Killingly  exchanged  for  Yale 
grant  in  Salisbury,  37,  38 
Lewis,  Benjamin,  land  grant,  36; 

sold  to  Cornelius  Dutcher,  56 
Lewis,  Edmund,  surveyor,  Connecti¬ 
cut-New  York  boundary,  26;  laid 
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out  grants,  35,  36,  41,  44,  45,  47; 
Salisbury  viewed,  laid  out,  report 
of  survey,  67,  31  note,  45,  46; 
divided  tract  between  White  and 
Vandusen,  54 

Lewis,  Rev.  Thomas,  preached  in 
Salisbury,  82  and  note 
Lexington,  Battle  of,  (1775),  174 
Library,  subscription  in  Lakeville, 
136 

Lime  Rock,  covered  by  Indian  deed 
to  Dutch,  51;  by  portion  of  the 
Third  Proprietors  division,  72 
Lime  Rock,  see  also,  Lamb’s  Iron 
Works 

Litchfield  County,  petition  for  coun¬ 
ty  negatived,  77;  Litchfield  Coun¬ 
ty  set  off,  120 

Litchfield  County  Association,  met 
at  Salisbury,  (1758),  148 
Litchfield  County  Consociation  and 
Association,  erected  and  joined 
by  Salisbury  Church,  120 
Litchfield  plantation,  annexed  to 
Hartford  County  and  settled,  19, 
20 

Little  Nine  Partners,  22 
Livingston,  Philip,  partner  in  Ore 
Hill  Mine,  47;  forge  at  Ancram, 
47,  58-59;  Lamb’s  Iron  Works 
purchased,  64,  94,  109;  Salisbury 
ore  would  have  been  diverted  to 
his  Manor  except  for  Lamb,  66; 
forge  and  furnace  at  Ancram, 
137;  Montgomery  house  purch¬ 
ased,  152,  175  and  note 
Livingston,  Robert,  granted  Living¬ 
ston  Manor  in  1685,  21 
Livingston,  Robert  R.,  furnished 
iron  from  Ancram  Furnace  for 
chain  across  the  Hudson  River, 
176 

Livingston  Manor,  included  part  of 
Salisbury,  conflicting  claims  in 
Berkshire  County,  21,  22,  23 
Lord’s  Supper,  admission  to  and  ob¬ 
servance  of,  10,  91 
Lott,  Baltus,  22 

Lottery  for  freeing  Housatonic  River 
for  trade,  154-155 

Lotz,  Balthasar,  Hessian  soldier 
settling  in  Salisbury,  177 
Loudon,  Lord,  commander  in  French 
and  Indian  War,  125 
Louisburg,  campaign  to  recapture, 
(1757),  126 


Loyalists  in  Revolution,  150,  ±75 
Lyman,  Phineas,  Major-General  in 
French  and  Indian  War,  123f; 
Ethan  Allen  enlisted  in  his  Com¬ 
pany,  127 

Manchester,  Irving,  E.,  History  of 
Colebrook,  169  note 
Mansfield,  Moses,  land  grant  in  Kil- 
lingly,  37 

Massachusetts,  tri  -  state  boundary 
marked  by  monument  on  Mt. 
Riga,  triangle,  a  lawless  region 
ceded  to  New  York,  26-27 
Marsh,  Rev.  Cyrus,  minister  in  Kent, 
118 

Marsh,  Ebenezer,  appointed  to  set 
a  place  for  the  Meeting  House,  96 
McCabe,  Spalding,  110 
McLeish,  Mrs.  Ida,  leased  Town 
Farm,  41 

Medical  practices  in  Salisbury,  157- 
159 

Medical  societies,  159,  165 
Medical  societies  in  Connecticut,  159 
Meeting  House,  96f;  unheated,  103; 
neglected  during  the  Revolution, 
repairs  ordered,  188;  new  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  building 
erected  in  1800,  196;  old  building 
used  as  inn,  40 

Meigs,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Thomas 
Chittenden,  206 

Merchandise,  brought  to  Salisbury 
via  Hudson  River,  154 
Merrill,  Esther,  wife  of  Squire  Lot 
Norton,  141 

Metcalf,  Abiael,  sister  of  Mrs.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Lee  and  wife  of  James  Fitch, 
42,  83,  96 

Metcalf,  Alice  and  Margaret,  succes¬ 
sive  wives  of  John  Williams  of 
Sharon,  96 

Metcalf,  Elizabeth,  see  Lee,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth 

Metcalf,  Joseph,  death  left  widow 
with  seven  daughters,  9 
Metcalf,  Mary,  wife  of  Peter  Pratt, 
83 

Methodists  in  Salisbury,  Circuit  rid¬ 
ers  welcomed  by  the  Everts  and 
Bradleys,  145;  no  revivals  before 
the  Methodists  arrived,  151 
Middlebrook,  L.  F.,  Salisbury  cannon 
in  the  Revolutionary  War,  181 
note 
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Middlebury,  Vermont,  charter  and 
proprietors  meeting,  198-199 
Migration  to  Vermont,  160-161,  197f 
Miles,  Miss  Helen,  owns  former 
Bingham  farm,  her  house  built 
by  Caleb  Bingham,  111,  141 
Miller,  John,  lived  in  house  formerly 
owned  by  Stoddards,  133 
Miner  farm,  on  Yale  grant,  40 
Ministerial  training,  16 
Ministers  as  tutors  prepared  boys 
for  college,  147 

Minister’s  house,  see,  Lee,  Jonathan 
House 

Mitchell,  Isabel  S.,  Roads  and  road 
making,  79  note 
Montcalm,  General,  125-126 
Montgomery,  Mrs.  Jane,  wife  of 
General  Robert  Montgomery 
killed  in  Battle  of  Quebec;  lived 
in  Montgomery  House,  175 
Montgomery  House,  152,  175  and 
note 

Montressor,  Capt.,  215 
Moore,  Albert,  142 
Moore,  Jonathan,  Lieut,  in  French 
and  Indian  War,  126 
Moore,  Jonathan  and  wife,  admitted 
to  Church,  117 

Moore,  Roger,  Lieut,  in  Revolution. 
178 

Moore,  Samuel,  inhabitant,  (1744). 
77;  settled  in  Salisbury  on  por¬ 
tion  of  Hinman  grant  of  1722, 
94-95;  committee  to  procure 
wheat  for  cakes  for  raising  the 
Meeting  House,  98;  Captain  of 
Train  Band,  122;  Watch  of  the 
Church,  admitted  to  Church,  117; 
town  treasurer,  140;  Vermont 
proprietors  met  at  his  house,  140 
Moore,  Samuel,  Jr.,  author  of  first 
book  on  surveying  published  in 
America,  142;  married  Marville 
Brewster  and  lived  in  Chittenden 
House,  142;  surveyor  in  the 
Grants,  199 
Moore,  Silas  B.,  142 
Moore  family,  142,  married  into 
White  family,  56 

Moravains,  missionaries  to  Sharon 
Indians,  62,  108 
Morehouse,  Andrew,  109 
Morris,  Daniel,  house  in  vicinity  of 
Lakeville  forge,  109;  admitted 
to  Church,  117 


Mott,  Edward,  174 

Mt.  Riga,  monument  marking  tri¬ 
state  boundary,  lawless  renrion, 
27-29;  suit  over  land  sold  by 
Lamb  to  Owen,  66;  proprietors 
divide  undistributed  land.  73;  365 
acres  included  in  Furnace  deed 
given  Owen  by  Lamb,  128;  forge 
on  Taconic  Mountain  sold  to  Lu¬ 
ther  Holley,  186 

Mt.  Washington,  settled  by  Dutch, 
1692,  23 

Munson,  Theophilus,  72 
Munson,  Thomas,  land  grant,  35 
Music  in  Sabbath  Service,  91 

Negroes  in  Salisbury,  see  Slaves  in 
Salisbury 

Neilson,  William,  Furnace  property 
purchased  from  Waterman  and 
sold  to  Luther  Holley,  185 
Newgate  Prison,  see  Simsbury  cop¬ 
per  mine  and  prison 
New  Hampshire  Grants,  198f;  Mi¬ 
gration  to  Vermont,  160-161;  con¬ 
flicting  claims  of  New  York  and 
New  Hampshire;  and  ejectment 
of  settlers  not  having  New  YorK 
titles,  202f 

New  Haven  Colony,  18-19 
New  Haven  County,  Salisbury  and 
Sharon  left  in;  other  Northwest 
towns  annexed  to  Hartford  Coun¬ 
ty,  19 

New  Haven  County  Consociation 
going  strong,  11;  relation  to 
Salisbury  Church,  87f,  91 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  First  Church, 
see,  Noyes,  Joseph;  White  Haven 
Church 

New  Haven,  Vermont,  198-199 
New  Lights,  see  Old  Lights  and  New 
Lights 

New  London  County,  Consociation 
not  set  up,  11,  16 

New  London  Cunty  Association  li¬ 
censed  Lee,  87 

New  York  (Province),  manors,  21- 
22;  boundary  claims  by  Duke 
of  York,  19;  Connecticut-New 
York  boundary  surveyed,  26-27; 
claims  to  New  Hampshire  grants, 
202f 

Newcomb,  Azariah,  62 
Newcomb,  Cyrenius,  clerk  at  first 
Town  Meeting,  75 
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Newcomb,  Thomas,  bought  right  to 
saw  mill  from  Abraham  Vandu- 
sen,  61;  on  tax  list,  (1742),  77; 
committee  to  call  minister,  (1741) 
81;  house,  70  note,  94;  school 
house  to  be  built  near  home,  78; 
proprietor,  attended  first  meeting, 
69,  70;  meeting  held  in  his 
house,  73;  came  from  Lebanon, 
83;  moderator  at  first  town  meet¬ 
ing,  signed  petition  for  charter, 
75;  sent  to  General  Assembly, 
(1742),  76;  left  for  Crom  Elbow, 
(1747),  109 

Newell,  Grace,  1,  3,  4,  5 
Newton,  Roger,  land  grant,  45 
Newtowne,  name  changed  to  Cam¬ 
bridge,  1638,  1;  settlement  and 
description  of  town,  2  and  note 
Nichols,  John,  Corporal,  126 
Nichols,  William,  duel  with  Josiah 
Stoddard,  Jr.,  143 

Nine  Partners,  see  Great  Nine  Part¬ 
ners;  Little  Nine  Partners 
Noble,  Dr.  Robert,  lives  in  Bostwick, 
earlier  Sterling  house,  157  note 
Noble,  Stephen,  land  grant,  31-32; 
commissioner  to  lay  out  two 
towns  (Sharon  and  Salisbury),  67 
Norfolk,  annexed  to  Hartford  Coun¬ 
ty,  19;  town  laid  out  and  sold, 
67,  68,  69  note;  petition  for 

township  not  granted,  78-79 
Norton,  Miss  Charlotte,  142;  account 
of  Smith  Library,  155  note 
Norton,  Lot,  land  and  proprietors 
right  deeded  to  him  by  his  father, 
Thomas  Norton,  70;  Private, 
French  and  Indian  War,  126; 
joint  Furnace  account  with 
Joshua  Porter,  182 
Norton,  Thomas  Lot,  141 
Norton  family,  141 
Norton  Hill,  70 

Noyes,  Rev.  Joseph,  pastor  of  First 
Church  in  New  Haven,  12,  14; 
Council  for  dismissal  of  White 
Haven  Church,  107 
Noyes,  Moses,  land  grant,  36 


Oblong,  The,  strip  from  Connecticut 
ceded  to  New  York,  26-27 
O’Brian,  W.  H.,  40 
Old  Lights  and  New  Lights,  lOf,  12f, 
87 


Oldman,  David,  cannon  moulder,  180 
Onion  River  Company,  organized  by 
Allens,  204;  sale  of  land  along 
River,  208 

Ordination  of  Lee,  ritual,  90 
Ore  beds  in  Salisbury,  114-115 
Ore  beds  in  Salisbury,  see  also,  Chat- 
field  Ore  Bed;  Davis  Ore  Bed; 
Lamb’s  ore  beds;  Ore  Hill  Mine; 
Porter  Ore  Bed 

Ore  Hill  Mine,  Bissell’s  land  grant 
and  development  of  the  mine,  45f ; 
furnished  ore  for  Livingston’s 
Ancram  Furnace,  127,  and  for 
Chain  across  the  Hudson,  176 
Owaneco,  Indian  chief,  37 
Owen,  John,  kept  boarding  house 
for  Furnace  hands,  181 
Owen,  Leonard,  leased  farm  on  Yale 
grant,  38,  109;  suit  against  Lamb 
over  land  on  Taconic  Mountain, 
66;  forge  in  Lakeville  acquired 
and  sold  to  Hazeltine,  Forbes  and 
Allen,  115,  128 


Paint  on  houses,  152 
Painter,  Gamaliel,  178,  198,  208 
Palmer,  Rev.  Solomon,  succeeded  by 
Hezekiah  Gold,  118;  listened  to 
by  Ethan  Allen,  127;  left  Corn¬ 
wall  Church  for  Episcopal  ordin¬ 
ation,  149 

Park,  Joseph  (also  written  Parke), 
inhabitant,  (1744),  77;  “Saint” 
gathering  Church,  89 
Park,  Robert,  inhabitant,  (1744),  77 
Parke,  Daniel,  built  grist  mill  and 
forge  on  Succunops  Brook,  111 
Parker,  Medad,  pattern  maker,  181 
Peck,  Isaac,  Lieut,  in  French  and 
Indian  War,  126 
Peddlers,  154 

Pell,  John,  Sheffield  surveyor,  located 
ore,  and,  with  Ashley,  bought 
Bissell’s  grant,  45,  46;  owner  of 
forge  in  Lakeville,  114  and  note 
Pent  roads,  134,  153 
Perkins  house  on  site  of  early  inn, 
113 

Pettee  farm  on  Selleck  Hill,  110 
Pews,  102 

Phelps,  Edward,  proprietor,  70 
Picket,  Phineas  of  Colebrook,  172 
Pierce,  James,  had  slave  cabin  on 
property  of  Miss  Emmet,  157 
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Pierce,  Timothy,  proprieor,  70 
Physicians,  see  Doctors 
Pierpont,  James,  Yale  trustee,  13 
Pig  iron,  description,  132 
Pigskin  Church  Book,  mentioned,  89, 
148;  record  of  baptisms  and  ad¬ 
missions,  116;  Lee’s  records 
transferred  to  a  book,  188-189 
Pine  Swamp,  road  around,  113 
Pitches,  definition,  71;  in  second  and 
third  proprietors  divisions,  72-73 
Pitkin,  Gov.  William,  163 
Plainfield,  Windham  County,  Indian 
home  of  Maj.  James  Fitch,  37 
Plymouth  trading  post  on  Connecti¬ 
cut  River,  2 

Poor,  care  of  in  Salisbury,  156  and 
note;  Town  Farm,  40,  41;  house 
built  for  poor  by  Thomas  Chitten¬ 
den,  156 

Population  in  Salisbury,  see  Salis¬ 
bury,  Census 

Porter,  Miss  Porter’s  school,  7  note 
Porter,  Hezekiah  and  Joseph,  pur¬ 
chased  Woodbridge  grant,  44 
Porter  Joshua,  165f;  sold  land  to 
Richard  Smith  with  a  house  on  it, 
133-134,  169;  merchandise  sold 
to  Caldwells  through  Porter,  137; 
doctor  in  Salisbury,  158-159; 
offices  held,  166;  house,  167; 
marriages,  168;  grist  mill  sold 
to  Neilson,  186  and  note;  Ver¬ 
mont  proprietors  meet  at  his 
house,  129;  Revolution:  takes 
money  from  Colonial  Treasury 
for  capture  of  Ticonderoga,  174; 
in  Battle  of  Bennington  and  com¬ 
mander  of  a  regiment  at  Peeks- 
kill,  176;  Lieut.-Col.,  178;  Salis¬ 
bury  Furnace:  appointed  Pro¬ 
vider  and  Overseer,  166,  180; 

Smith  leaves  Furnace  with  Por¬ 
ter,  180;  Joint  manager  with 
Henshaw  and  Whiting  and  con¬ 
troversy  over  lease,  183f 
Porter,  Nathaniel,  Jr.,  brother  of 
Joshua,  165 

Porter,  Peter  Buell,  168 
Porter,  Sally,  168 
Porter  Ore  Bed,  166 
Postal  service,  letters  carried  by 
friends  and  messengers,  155 
Powder  mill  in  Salisbury,  176 
Pratt,  Abijah,  bought  tract  on  Onion 
River,  205,  208 


Pratt,  Rev.  Peter,  settled  as  minister 
in  Sharon,  83;  loan  of  horse  to 
bring  back  bride,  84;  married 
cousin  of  Elizabeth  Lee,  96;  peti¬ 
tion  to  General  Assembly  re  In¬ 
dian  complaint,  62;  dismissed 
for  drunkenness,  96;  succeeded 
by  John  Searl  and  Cotton  Mather 
Smith,  118 

Presbyterian  Church  in  Salisbury, 
name  adopted  for  Church  of 
Christ  in  Salisbury  but  soon 
dropped,  195  and  note 

Prisons,  see  Jail,  Litchfield  County; 
Simsbury  Copper  Mine  and  Pri¬ 
son 

Prize  fight  on  the  Mt.  Riga  Triangle, 
27 

Proprietors,  rights  and  stipulations, 
68,  69;  meetings  and  land  divi¬ 
sions,  69-73;  authorized  to  regis¬ 
ter  deeds,  74;  Proprietors  Book 
closed,  73 


Quakers  in  Salisbury,  149 
Quebec  falls  to  English,  (1759),  126 


Race  relations  in  Salisbury,  see  In¬ 
dians;  Slaves 

Rand,  Mrs.  Ellen  Emmet,  lived  in 
the  Chittenden  house,  208 
Rattlesnakes,  see  Bounties  on 
Recreation  in  Salisbury,  156 
Reed,  Elias,  selectman,  Salisbury, 
Vermont,  19;  proprietor,  70,  71; 
admitted  to  Church,  117 
Reed,  Thomas,  inhabitant,  (1744),  77 
Reed  family,  monument  in  Town 
Hill  cemetery,  70,  71;  prosperous 
families,  146 

Reed-Chatfield  Ore  Bed,  114,  138 
Reed  farm  on  Yale  grant,  40 
Reid,  Rev.  Adam,  preface;  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Meeting  House,  98;  ad¬ 
dress  on  character  of  Jonathan 
Lee,  194 

Religious  issues  in  early  eighteenth 
century,  lOf 

Revivals,  in  Yale  College,  laws  vs. 
irregular  preaching,  12f;  Solo¬ 
mon  Williams  in  favor  of,  16-17; 
none  in  early  Salisbury,  120; 
Whitefield  in  Salisbury,  150-151 
Revolution,  American,  174f 
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Richardson,  Mrs.  Myra  Reed,  pre¬ 
face,  159,  163  note 
Riga  Brook,  Hinman’s  grant  on,  32, 
35;  Lamb’s  mills  on,  61;  forge 
built  by  Samuel  Moore,  Jr.,  142 
note 

Road  to  Sackett’s  Farm,  23,  79 
Roads,  Lee’s  wedding  journey,  for¬ 
est  trail  from  Litchfield  to  Al¬ 
bany,  84;  Norfolk  inn  keeper’s 
prayers,  154;  from  Lebanon,  to 
Salisbury,  182 

Roads  in  Salisbury,  road  to  Sacketts 
farm,  23,  79;  provided  for  in  first 
division  of  land,  72;  surveyors 
appointed,  condition,  (1744),  79; 
over  Town  Hill  to  Lamb’s  forge, 
72;  to  Lakeville,  86;  Salisbury 
to  Lime  Rock  around  Pine 
Swamp,  113;  later  roads,  153-154 
Roberts,  Rev.  Nathaniel,  irregularly 
ordained,  84,  88 

Robbins,  Rev.  Ammi  Ruhamah,  Con¬ 
gregation  goes  to  sleep,  120;  Lee 
assisted  at  his  ordination,  148 
Robbins,  Miss  Mary,  estate,  the  site 
of  Everts  inn,  109 

Robbins,  Samuel,  of  Canaan,  mar¬ 
ried  Salome  Lee,  147 
Rockwell,  Alpheus,  married  Rhoda 
Lee,  widow  of  John  Ensign,  147 
note 

Rogers,  Samuel,  land  grant  in  Kill- 
ingly,  37 

Rose,  Dr.  Josiah,  165 
Ross,  Robert,  31 

Russell,  William,  descendant  of  the 
Dutchers,  Russell  house  near 
Dutchers  Bridge,  56 
Rudd,  Malcolm  Day,  preface;  ex¬ 
tract  from  his  account  of  the 
French  and  Indian  War,  126;  lo¬ 
cates  10  houses  in  vicinity  of  the 
Furnace,  134 
Rudson,  John,  137 

The  Sabbath,  observance  of,  91 
Sabbath  breaking,  labor  on  Sabbath 
fined,  159,  160 
Sabbath  Day  Houses,  103 
Sabbath  Day  services,  held  in  private 
homes,  81;  at  home  of  Nathaniel 
Buell,  61,  82;  in  Lee’s  log  cabin, 
92;  order  of  worship,  91;  one 
exercise  voted,  151,  188;  fines 
for  non-attendance,  119  note,  159 


Sackett,  Richard,  22-23 
Sage,  Hezekiah,  181 
Salmon  Kill,  Lamb’s  forge  on,  47,  48 
Sanford,  Joseph,  96 
Salisbury  (township),  see  also  under 
specific  topics  in  Index 
boundary,  Salisbury  partly  includ¬ 
ed  in  Livingston  Manor,  21-22; 
New  York-Connecticut  boundary, 
25f,  67 

Census,  109,  151 
center  of  town,  97 
Church  of  Christ,  see  under  Church 
of  Christ  in  Salisbury 
description  of  town,  (1744),  79-80 
economic  condition,  (1760-1765), 
152f,  markets,  access  to,  154,  155 
Justice  Court,  159f;  cases  referred 
to  Litchfield  County  Court,  145 
lock-up,  brick  building  north  of 
Town  Hall,  160  note;  barred 
room  in  Town  House,  40 
Meeting  House,  see  under  Meeting 
House 

Minister,  Hesterbrook  called,  1742, 
call  and  ordination  of  Lee,  81f; 
Glassbrook  and  Crossman  after 
death  of  Lee,  195-196 
name,  myth  concerning  name,  24 
note;  named  by  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  69;  early  called  Weataug,  74 
Organization,  left  in  New  Haven 
County,  19-20;  Hinman’s  peti¬ 
tion  for  town  privileges,  34; 
Lamb’s  petitions,  63;  township 
organized  and  town  government 
set  up,  73f;  charter  granted,  75 
Proprietors,  see  under  Proprietors 
Representatives,  two  granted, 
(1756),  121 

Social  life  and  customs,  155f 
Survey  and  sale  of  town,  68f 

Taxes,  first  grand  list,  (1742),  76; 
Chipman  prays  for  tax  on  land 
holdings,  his  grandson  appointed 
to  collect  it,  98;  colonial  tax  first 
laid  in  1756,  121;  town  tax  on 
Yale  grant,  39,  41 

Town  Farm  on  Yale  grant,  an 
asylum  for  the  poor  and  place 
for  detention  of  evil  doers,  40-41, 
156  note,  160  note 

Town  Hall,  old  Meeting  House 
forms  part  of  present  building, 
100;  leased  for  an  inn,  40 
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Town  Meetings,  first  held  in  1741, 
75;  held  in  unfinished  meeting 
house,  101 

Town  post  in  Lakeville,  136 

Training  Ground,  gift  of  Robert 
Walker,  97;  Sabbath  Day  Houses 
on,  103 

Train  Bands,  French  and  Indian 
War,  122 

Salisbury  (township),  1775 — Period 
of  the  Revolution,  174f;  politics 
leading  to  the  Revolution,  162f; 
Declaration  of  rights,  Committee 
of  Correspondence,  oath  of  fideli¬ 
ty  to  new  state,  174;  Declaration 
of  Independence  read  from  pul¬ 
pit,  175;  British  prisoners  en¬ 
camped  in  Salisbury,  177;  com¬ 
missioned  officers  from  Salisbury, 
178;  Salisbury  Furnace,  (1775), 
180f;  Celebration  at  end  of 
Revolution,  178,  187;  effect  on 
Town,  183 

Salisbury,  Conn.  (Village),  earlier 
known  as  “The  Center”  and 
“Salisbury  Center”,  94 

Salisbury,  Vermont,  charter  and  pro¬ 
prietors’  meetings,  198-199 

Salisbury,  Asylum,  156  note 

Salisbury  Farm  Milk  Bar,  site  of 
Lee’s  house,  106 

Salisbury  Furnace,  (1762-1774),  127f; 
built  by  Hazeltine,  Forbes  and 
Allen,  127f;  description  of,  132; 
purchased  by  the  Caldwells,  136f; 
purchased  by  Richard  Smith,  137, 
138;  name,  165  note;  under 
Smith  and  the  Caldwell’s,  169f; 
consumed  625  bushels  of  charcoal 
daily,  181 

Salisbury  Furnace,  (1775-1783),  180f; 
abandoned  by  Smith  and  taken 
over  by  the  Council  of  Safety, 
183;  Joshua  Porter  appointed  Pro¬ 
vider  and  Overseer,  166,  180; 
Porter  joint  manager  with  Hen- 
shaw  and  Whiting  and  controver¬ 
sy  over  lease,  183f;  guard  ap¬ 
pointed,  182;  men  exempted 
from  draft,  183,  184;  Council  of 
Safety  leased  Furnace  to  William 
Whiting,  lease  claimed  by  Porter, 
184 

Salisbury  Furnace,  (1783-1799), 
Smith  returned  and  was  given 
possession,  Furnace  sold  to  Wil¬ 


liam  Whiting  and  passed  on  to 
Luther  Holley,  185-186 
Salisbury  Iron  Company,  73 
Salisbury  Public  Health  Association, 
129 

Saratoga,  Battle  of,  177 
Saw  mill  on  Furnace  Brook,  site  of 
boring  mill,  134,  182 
Saw  mill  on  Riga  Brook,  61,  64,  113 
Saw  mill  on  Salmon  Kill,  60 
Saw  mills,  various,  one  on  Yale 
grant,  113 

Sawyer,  Jesse,  Lieut,  in  Revolution, 
178 

Saybrook  Platform,  Ilf;  ignored  by 
Salisbury,  87f 

Scholle,  Howard  A.,  preface 
School  houses,  56,  78,  113-114 
Schools  in  Salisbury,  78,  115-116,  147 
Scovil,  Bela,  of  Colebrook,  172 
Scoville  family,  146 
Scoville  farm,  slave  cabin  on,  157 
Searl,  Rev.  John,  of  Sharon,  118 
Seating  in  Meeting  House,  102 
Selleck,  Bethel,  with  Brinsmade 
bought  land  on  Selleck  Hill,  110 
Selleck,  Bethel  and  Ezra,  children 
baptized  in  Episcopal  Church  at 
Spencers  Corner,  150 
Selleck,  Geore  A.,  Selectman,  146 
Selleck  family,  110,  146 
Selleck  Hill,  110 

Selleck’s  grist  mill,  61,  94,  149 
Selectmen,  three  originally  voted, 
later  changed  to  five  and  seven, 
75 

Sergeant,  John,  missionary  to  In¬ 
dians  in  Stockbridge,  24,  119 
Seven  Years  War,  122 
Seymour,  Richard,  proprietor,  70 
Sharon,  left  in  New  Haven  County, 
(1738),  19-20;  surveyed,  67;  sale 
of  town,  68,  69;  Indians,  62,  108 
Sharon  Church  of  Christ,  see  Church 
of  Christ  in  Sharon 
Sharon  Indians,  see  Indians  in 
Sharon 

Sharon  Minister,  see  Pratt,  Peter; 
Searl,  John;  Smith,  Cotton 
Mather 

Shear,  Solomon,  74 
Sheep  as  commoners,  see  Domestic 
animals  as  commoners 

Sheffield,  town  incorporated,  (1733), 
23;  forge  in,  47;  “rhum”  re- 
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stricted  at  raising  of  Meeting 
House,  98 

Sheffield,  North  Parish,  set  off, 
(1736),  23-24 

Sheldon,  Elisha,  sued  by  Darius 
Stoddard,  143;  married  daughter 
of  Samuel  Bellows  and  inherited 
fortune,  144;  Colonel  in  Revolu¬ 
tion,  178;  in  partnership  with 
Joseph  Whiting  in  the  Furnace; 
ordered  to  jail  for  debt,  186;  trial 
before  the  Church  for  miscon¬ 
duct,  189 

Sheldon,  Ezra,  supplied  teams  for 
carting,  181 

Sheldons,  in  Vermont,  198 
Shepard,  Rev.  Thomas,  5 
Simsbury  copper  mine  and  prison, 
44;  discovery  of  copper,  20  note 
Shirley,  General  William,  122,  124, 
125 

Sizing  of  land,  71  note 
Skinner,  Gideon,  109 
Skinner,  James,  Lieut,  in  Revolu¬ 
tion,  178 

Skinner,  Nathaniel,  “Saint”  gather¬ 
ing  Church,  89;  purchased 
Lamb’s  14th  lot  in  4th  division 
(later  Brinsmade  farm),  94-95, 
110,  140;  acknowledged  deeds  in 
Sharon,  120 

Skinner,  Samuel,  Corporal  in  French 
and  Indian  War,  126 
Slaves  in  Salisbury,  no  free  negroes, 
109;  in  1774,  96  colored,  157; 
Lamb’s,  64;  Peter  Pratt’s,  96; 
in  Jonathan  Lee’s  will,  192 
Small  pox,  158;  Ethan  Allen  inocu¬ 
lated,  131;  Lee  inoculated,  158 
Smith,  Azariah,  inhabitant,  (1744), 
77 

Smith,  Caleb,  on  tax  list,  (1742),  77 

Smith,  Rev.  Cotton  Mather,  minister 
in  Sharon,  118 

Smith,  John,  signed  petition  for 
charter,  75;  on  tax  list,  (1742), 
77;  school  kept  near  house,  78; 
on  committee  to  call  minister,  81; 
paid  for  boarding  ministers,  82 
note;  meets  Lee  and  bride,  85; 
home  near  forge,  94 ;  left  for 
Becmans  Patent,  109;  admitted 
to  Church,  115 

Smith,  Nathaniel,  admitted  to 
Church,  117 


Smith,  Richard,  169f;  advanced 
credit  to  Caldwells,  137-138;  furn¬ 
aces  stimulated  extension  of  mar¬ 
kets  to  East,  154;  secures  Salis¬ 
bury  Furnace  from  the  Caldwells, 
erected  refining  furnace  in  Cole- 
brook,  169-170;  furnaces  aban¬ 
doned,  July,  1775,  170,  180;  re¬ 
turned  fall  of  1783,  General 
Assembly  gave  him  possession  of 
his  property,  171-172;  sold  Furn¬ 
ace  to  Joseph  Whiting,  172,  185; 
left  Salisbury,  resided  in  New 
London,  New  York  and  London, 
172,  173 

Smith,  Richard,  of  Windsor,  father 
of  Richard  Smith?,  169 
Smith  library,  155,  156,  169 
Smith,  Dr.  Simeon,  of  Sharon,  157 
Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel 
in  New  England,  24  and  note,  119 
Society  for  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  foreign  parts,  24  note, 
149,  202  note 

Spafford,  Jonathan,  bought  land  on 
Onion  River,  205,  208 
Spencer,  William,  partner  in  buying 
from  Lamb  water  rights  and  ore 
for  Lakeville  forge,  65,  109,  114, 
128;  bought  Lee’s  proprietors’ 
right,  105;  admitted  to  Church, 
118 

Spencers  Corner,  Episcopal  Church 
dedicated  and  children  baptized, 
150 

Snakes,  see  Bounties  on 
Squatters,  in  settlement  of  Litch¬ 
field,  20;  Baltus  Lot  in  Sharon 
on  Sacketts  grant,  22;  Dutch 
surrender  to  Colony  land  illegally 
occupied,  54 

Squirrels,  see  Bounties  on 
Starr,  Thomas,  signed  petition  for 
town  charter,  74,  75;  on  tax  list, 
(1742),  77 

St.  John’s  Church,  Salisbury,  erect¬ 
ed,  (1824),  149;  record  of  bap¬ 
tisms,  (1764),  150 
Stamp  Act,  (1765),  162f 
Stamp  Act  Congress,  (1765),  174 
Stanton,  Josiah,  Capt.  in  Revolu¬ 
tion,  178 

Steel  manufacture,  company  permit¬ 
ted  to  manufacture  steel  formed, 
44;  Smith’s  refining  furnace  in 
Colebrook,  170 
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Sterling  Iron  Works  made  Chain 
across  the  Hudson,  176 
Stiles,  Ezra,  visits  Salisbury,  notes 
re  Episcopalians,  149;  dined  with 
Lee,  admitted  Chauncy  Lee  to 
Yale,  190 

Stiles,  Francis,  land  grant,  32f 
Stiles  family,  34,  143-144  and  note 
Stiles  house,  built  1772  now  owned 
by  the  Misses  Fowler,  143,  144; 
described,  152 

Stiles  house  on  knoll,  site  first  se¬ 
lected  for  the  Meeting  House,  96 
Stock  sold  in  fractions  of  land  or 
property,  47 

Stockbridge  Indians,  see  Indians  in 
Stockbridge 

Stoddard,  Dr.  Darius,  surgeon  in 
Revolution,  143,  178 
Stoddard,  Josiah,  partner  in  buying 
from  Lamb,  water  rights  and  ore 
for  Lakeville  forge,  65,  109,  114, 
128;  inhabitant,  (1744;,  77;  settled 
south  of  Lake  Wononscopomuc, 
95;  school  kept  near  his  house, 
116;  representative  to  General 
Assembly,  121;  mentioned,  140; 
joined  force  to  capture  Fort  Ti- 
conderoga,  175;  Captain  in  Rev¬ 
olution,  178;  proprietors  clerk, 
Salisbury,  Vermont,  199;  death, 
(1764),  143 

Stoddard,  Luther,  Major  in  Revolu¬ 
tion,  178 

Stoddard  family,  133,  143 
Stone,  Rev.  Samuel,  accompanied 
Thomas  Hooker  as  teacher,  2,  5 
Stoney  Point  captured,  177 
Stores  in  Salisbury,  Allen’s,  133; 
Caldwell  brothers’,  137;  Luther 
Holleys,  142 

Story,  Amos,  settler  in  Vermont  and 
bravery  of  widow,  200 

Stoves,  101  and  note,  103  and  note 

Strong,  Adonijah,  Lieut,  in  Revolu¬ 
tion,  178 

Strong,  Enoch  and  Noah,  admitted 
to  Church,  118 

Strong,  Jedediah,  married  Mary 
Hart  Lee,  7;  in  Coventry,  8 
Strong,  Elder  John  in  Northampton, 
7 

Strong,  John,  romance,  111 
Strong,  Martin,  110 


Strong,  Noah,  on  committee  to  finish 
Meeting  House,  99;  settled,  1748, 
111-  * 

Strong,  Simeon,  126 
Succonups  Brook,  not  controlled  by 
Lamb,  63,  72;  Camp’s  forge  on, 
112 

Sugar  Hill,  Indian  deed  to  Dutch,  51 
Stump  fence  on  Selleck  Hill,  80 
Sullivan  and  Morrisey,  prize  fight  on 
Mt.  Riga  Triangle,  27 
Surgery,  stone  taken  out  of  body  of 
E.  Cary,  158 

Swift,  Jabez,  built  Montgomery 
House,  152 


Taconic,  north  end  of  town  becoming 
important,  name  changed  from 
Chapinville,  112 

Taconic  Mountain,  see  Mt.  Riga 
Tannery,  near  Davis  Ore  Bed,  111 
Taverns,  see  Inns 
Taxes,  see  Salisbury,  Taxes 
Teacher’s  board  rotated  among 
homes  of  scholars,  116 
Tennant,  Gilbert,  14 
Tibballs,  Thomas,  land  grant,  47 
Ticonderoga,  Fort,  see  Fort  Ticon- 
deroga 

Todd,  Rev.  Samuel,  ordainer  of  Lee, 
88,  89,  90 
Torrington,  84 
Tory  Hill,  150 

Tousley,  Matthew,  on  tax  list,  (1742), 
76 

Tousley,  Samuel,  on  tax  list  (1742), 
76;  admitted  to  Church,  117 
Tousley,  Samuel  and  Matthew, 
houses,  95,  133 

Town  Farm,  see  Salisbury  Town 
Farm 

Town  Hall,  see  Salisbury  Town  Hall 
Town  Hill,  Town  Plot  set  off,  60,  72; 
roads:  from  Ore  Hill  to  Lamb’s 
forge,  59,  60;  to  Lakeville,  85 
Town  Hill  Cemetery,  see  Cemetery, 
Town  Hill 

Townsend,  Peter,  176 
Townships,  sale  of  and  named,  68-69 

Train  bands,  see  Salisbury,  Train 
bands 

Training  for  the  ministry,  16 
Training  Ground,  see  Salisbury, 
Training  Ground 
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Travelling  by  Salisbury  people,  155 
Treaties  with  Gt.  Britain,  (1782- 
1783),  177 

Tri-State  Monument  on  Mt.  Riga,  29 
Trumbull,  Jonathan,  Governor,  ac¬ 
cused  of  bribery,  172;  office  at 
Lebanon  during  Revolution,  176, 
181 

Trumbull,  Mary,  42 
Trumbull,  Sarah,  42 
Tunxis  Indians,  11 
Turner,  Samuel,  206 
Tuttle,  Joseph,  proprietor,  70 
Tuttles,  three  privates  in  French  and 
Indian  War,  126 


U.  S.  Constitution,  signed  Sept.  17. 
(1787),  178 

U.  S.  Continental  Congress,  see  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress 


Vallance,  David,  202  note 

Valley  Forge,  177 

Vandusen,  Abraham,  bought  land 
grant  of  Gaylord  and  Noble,  32; 
son’s  burial  plot  reserved  in  all 
deeds,  48,  53;  Indian  deeds,  50, 
51;  quit-claimed  land  for  which 
he  had  no  Colony  deed  and  moved 
to  tract  south  of  Twin  Lakes,  54; 
partnership  in  Lamb’s  grist  mill, 
54;  sold  Vs  right  to  Thomas  New¬ 
comb,  61;  signed  petition  for 
town,  74,  75;  on  tax  list,  (1742), 
77 

Vandusen,  Henry,  bought  Dudley 
Woodbridge  grant,  44;  bought 
tract  for  father  south  of  Twin 
Lakes,  54;  signed  petition  for 
town,  74;  on  tax  list,  (1742),  77; 
house  place  of  worship,  81  and 
note;  school  to  be  kept  at  or 
near  house,  116 

Vandsuen,  Jacob,  signed  petition  for 
town,  74,  75;  on  tax  list,  (1742), 
77 

Vandusen,  James,  signed  petition  for 
town,  74,  75;  on  tax  list,  (1742), 
77 

Vandusen  family,  53-54;  owned  land 
later  occupied  by  the  Joslin 
farm,  93 

Vermont,  Migration  to,  198f 


Vermont,  Migration  to,  198f;  claims 
of  New  York  Province  to  the 
Grants,  Green  Mountain  boys, 
202f;  regiment  enrolled  under 
the  Province  of  New  York,  205; 
relations  with  the  Continental 
Congress  and  formation  of  the 
State,  210f;  name,  211  note, 
Constitution  written  in  Everts’ 
Inn,  211;  relations  with  British 
commander  in  Canada,  212;  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Union  as  a  State, 
213 

Vosburg,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  inhabi¬ 
tants,  (1744)  77 


Wachocastinook,  see  Riga  Brook 
Wadsworth,  Samuel,  land  grant,  47, 
59 

Wakely,  Jacob,  land  grant,  32 
Walker,  Robert,  member  of  company 
for  producing  steel,  44;  partner 
in  Ore  Hill  Mine,  47;  proprietor, 
70;  land  for  Meeting  House  and 
Training  Ground  deeded  to  Town, 
97 

War  of  The  Austrian  Succession, 
(1744-1748),  107f 

Warne,  Robert,  on  tax  list,  (1742), 
77 

Warner,  Donald  J.,  house  on  land 
originally  owned  by  Baylis  and 
sold  to  Joseph  Lee,  95 
Warner,  Harvey  D.,  farm  on  junc¬ 
tion  of  Town  Hill  and  Indian 
Mountain  roads,  95 
Warner,  Robert,  signed  petition  for 
town,  75 

Warner,  Seth,  Lieut. -Col.  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  205 

Warner  home  (Ingleside),  has  por¬ 
trait  of  Timothy  Chittenden,  109 
Washburn,  Abisha,  right  owned  in 
Furnace,  137,  138 

Washington,  George,  in  French  and 
Indian  War,  122;  Commander 
of  Continental  Army,  174f;  en¬ 
camped  at  White  Plains,  183 
Wassaic,  tract  granted  Richard 
Sackett  extended  into  Salisbury, 
22-23 

Watch  and  care  of  the  Church,  119 
Waterman,  David,  occupied  Mont¬ 
gomery  House,  175  note;  owner 
of  Furnace  Hall,  185 
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Waterous,  Samuel,  178 
Watertown,  permitted  to  leave  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  3 
Way,  Hannah,  42 
Wayne,  Mad  Anthony,  177 
Weataug,  early  name  for  Town  of 
Salisbury,  74 
Webster,  Rev.  Elisha,  118 
Welch,  Hannah,  admitted  to  Church, 
117 

Welch,  Samuel,  on  tax  list,  (1742),  77 
Welden,  Anthony,  on  tax  list,  (1742), 
77 

Welden,  John,  on  tax  list,  (1742),  76 
Weller,  Thomas,  land  grant,  31;  sold 
to  Knickerbaker,  52 
Wells,  Rev.  Samuel,  16  note 
Wells  Hill,  grave  stones  of  Reed 
family,  70-71 

West,  Rev.  Stephen  of  Stockbridge. 
192 

Westenhook  patent,  27  and  note 
Western  Lands,  18f;  dispute  over 
deeds  given  towns  of  Hartford 
and  Windsor,  20-21;  gilt  edged 
investments,  30;  Lee’s  wedding 
journey  through,  84 
Western  Reserve,  161 
Westminster  Convention,  Jan.  15, 
(1777),  211 

Westwood,  William,  arrival  in  New- 
towne  with  wards,  and  trek  to 
Connecticut  River,  1,  2,  3,  4;  fam¬ 
ily,  relationship  to  John  Lee,  4, 
5  note 

Wheeler,  John,  land  grant,  31 
Wheeler,  Dr.  Lemuel,  158,  165,  178 
Wheeler,  William,  express  rider,  182 
Whitcomb,  Edward,  181 
Whitcomb,  Robert,  181 
White,  Benjamin,  Indian  deed  ex¬ 
changed  for  one  proprietor’s 
right,  51,  55-56,  69;  warned  first 
town  meeting,  75;  on  tax  list, 
(1742),  76;  sold  lot  in  first  divi¬ 
sion  to  Samuel  Bellows  reserving 
ore,  114 

White,  George,  on  tax  list,  (1742),  76 

White,  Isaac,  signed  petition  for 
Town,  inhabitant,  (1744),  75;  on 
tax  list,  (1742),  77 

White,  Joshua,  on  tax  list,  (1742),  76 

White,  William,  Dutch  settler,  32, 
53-56;  on  tax  list,  (1742),  76 

White,  Zebulon,  180 


White  family,  homes  located  by 
Judge  Church  along  the  River, 
55,  93;  block  house  built  near 
Whites,  108 

White  Haven  Church,  14,  107 
White  Plains,  Washington  Army  en¬ 
camped  at,  177,  183 
Whitefield,  George,  warned  aginst 
by  the  General  Association  of 
Congregational  Churches  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  12;  preached  at  Yale, 
13;  in  Salisbury,  150-151;  death, 
151  note 

Whiting,  Joseph,  son-in-law  of  Elisha 
Sheldon,  144;  bought  Furnace 
property  from  Joseph  Smith,  172, 
185;  Furnace  Hall  deeded  to 
wife  of  his  brother,  William,  and 
to  nieces,  185;  as  partner  of 
Elisha  Sheldon  in  Furnace,  Elisha 
and  Joseph  ordered  to  jail  for 
debt,  186 

Whiting,  William,  brother  of  Joseph, 
manager  of  Furnace,  183f;  con¬ 
troversy  with  Joshua  Porter,  166 
Whiting,  Col.  William,  of  New  Lon¬ 
don,  land  grant,  36 
Whitney,  William,  child  baptized  by 
Thomas  Davies,  150 
Whittlesey,  tutor  at  Yale,  14 
Whittlesey,  Eleazer,  of  Canaan,  pro¬ 
prietor,  70,  71 

Whittlesey,  Eliphalet  and  John,  71 
Wieler,  Dr.  Harry  J.,  house  former 
home  of  Nathaniel  Everts,  110, 
145 

Willard,  Daniel,  142 
Williams,  Benajah,  inhabitant, 
(1744),  77;  “Saint”  gathering 

Church,  89;  bought  from  Lamb 
650  acres  including  316  acres 
north  of  Lake  Wononseopomuc, 
65,  95;  one  of  three  partners 
buying  land,  water  rights  and  ore 
for  forge  in  Lakeville,  65,  109, 
114,  128;  supplied  teams  for 
carting  at  Furnace,  181,  182 
Williams,  Elisha,  partner  in  Ore  Hill 
Mine,  46 

Williams,  John,  ran  powder  mill,  176 
Williams,  John  of  Sharon,  96,  157 

Williams,  Miss  Margaret,  home  on 
site  of  Furnace  Hall,  134,  169 

Williams,  Dr.  Solomon,  Salisbury’s 
first  doctor,  157,  165 
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Williams,  Rev.  Solomon,  of  Lebanon, 
prepared  Jonathan  Lee  for  Yale, 
9,  12;  for  the  ministry,  16f;  New 
Light  follower,  87;  delegate  to 
General  Association,  148 

Williams  house  in  Lebanon,  16  note 

Wilson,  John,  inhabitant,  (1744),  77 

Wilton  angle,  26 

Windsor,  Conn.,  trading  post,  2 

Windsor,  Conn.  (Township),  deed 
for  Western  Lands  given  town, 
20-21 

Windsor  Convention,  (1777),  Ver¬ 
mont,  211-212 

Winooski  River,  see  Onion  River 

Winslow,  Colonel,  in  command  of 
Fort  Edward,  (1756),  125 

Winslow,  Nathaniel,  excommunicat¬ 
ed  by  Church,  189 

Winthrop,  John,  Governor,  Connecti¬ 
cut  Charter  secured,  18f;  heirs 
claim  land  grants  given  James 
Fitch,  37 

Wolves,  see  Bounties  on 

Woodbridge,  Rev.  Dudley,  land 
grant,  42f;  feast  at  his  ordina¬ 
tion,  90 

Woodbridge,  Rev.  John  (1613-1691), 
42 

Woodbridge,  Rev.  John  (1678-1718) 
of  Springfield,  land  grant,  42f,  44 


Woodbridge,  Rev.  Timothy  (1644- 
1782),  pastor  of  First  Church, 
Hartford,  43 

Woodbridge,  Rev.  Timothy,  Jr.  (1686- 
1742)  of  Simsbury,  43-44 
Woodbridge  family,  42f 
Woodward,  Caleb,  see  Woodworth, 
Caleb 

Woodworth,  Caleb,  on  tax  list, 
(1742,  voted  inhabitant,  (1744), 
77;  “Saint”  gathering  Church, 
89;  house  in  vicinity  of  Ore 
Hill,  95 

Woodworth,  Cyrenius,  admitted  to 
Church,  117 

Woodworths,  four  privates  in  French 
and  Indian  War,  126 
Wyoming  Valley  and  massacre,  161, 
177 

Wyllis,  George,  44 

Yale  College  and  University,  date 
of  commencement  changed,  16 
note;  early  entrance  examina¬ 
tions,  147;  Lee’s  years  in  col¬ 
lege,  12f;  Fitch  Gateway,  38 
Yale  grant  in  Salisbury,  36f 
Yale  grants  in  five  towns,  67 
Yorktown,  victory,  (1781),  184,  185 
Young,  Thomas,  Deist  friend  of 
Ethan  Allen,  131;  advises  Ver¬ 
mont  to  set  up  its  own  govern¬ 
ment,  211 
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